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HOOK III 

(PONTINUKD.) 

CHAPTER VI. 

ARAB DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 

The sheik deploring the result of the day's hunt, I expressed 
the hope that we should make up for it next day ; on tlus they 
were thrown into paroxysms, and they set about the sheik, some 
by feir means, the rest by foul, to prevent my doing any thing 
save going along the main road, or going any road except that 
to Dar el Baida, whither I had no particular wish to go. De- 
spite these difficulties, I found means to concert privately a chase 
for the next day. . We were to be Umited to twenty guns, and, 
with a good supply of beaters, to start early. In the morning. 
Sheik Tibi and the other soldiers, after using every effort to stop 
me, insisted on going also ; thus, the sun was high before we 
got a stsctt. We drew two valleys with no* better ^ucceis than 
the day before, expending two hours on each. Being satisfied 
that there was a purpose in this, I persisted in trying further 
off, and being joined by thirty or forty men from the next tribe, 
the oath was admihistered and we proceeded. It was now a 
sight to see the boars, as they issued from each of two valleys 
simultaneously beaten, running about, listening and watching, 
starting and returning, as the roll of musketry came up from 
both sides : it was hke shooting hares in a well-stocked pre- 
serve, without dogs. The scenery surpassed that of the day 
before. I was now quite at home with these people, and it was 
only after it was over, that we thought it might have been im- 
prudent to start on such an expedition, without knowing a -^ord 

1* 



10 STRENGTH AND DEXTBRITT OF tHE ARAB BOARS. 

of their language, and not only without, but in defiance o^ tho 
persons charged with the care of us. 

The boars enjoy a state of unparalleled happiness under 'the 
fostering shadow of Islamism and the law of Moses ; a law not 
so observed in andent Judsea as in modem Morocco, as may be 
seen by the denunciations of the Prophets— the occupation of 
the Prodigal Son and the selection made by the cast-out devils. 
These two laws have excluded from this r<3gion domestic pigs 
and peopled it with wild ones. 

The Arabs hold them to be transformed men and infidels ; 
and converse with them, interpreting into words their grunts 
and motions. Each Arab, as he came up, soliloquized or ad- 
dressed- a curse to the carcasses, as he would to a slaughtered 
doe. These notions are natural enough, for they seem possessed 
of man's reason with brute's force. We had commonly an 
alarm at daybreak of boars close to the douar, and though in- 
stantiy pursued by dogs and horsemen, they managed to escape 
by spe^ dodging, and short turns. They move through the 
bushes with a surprising facility of avoiding noise, squeezing by 
stvength and with their thick Indes through places that appeared 
utterly impassable. They get over every thing, through every thing, 
and lie as close imder cover as tiiey are alert when up. In starting 
for a chase, the boys commence by plaiting the rush-like palm- 
leaves into a sling, for it is only by stones that they can start 
them. No pigs are fed like these. They have the run of the 
forests of cork, producing the bellota and the palmetto-root : 
they prefer, however, the potato-like root of the aram, which is 
called yemi^ and grows generally in the bunches of the pal- 
metto. In substance it is like a milky turnip, of a sweetish and 
mawkish flavor. Next to this they feed on the narcissus, the 
plant of which is called bugareg, and the root bililome. They 
Hke very much the loto^ of whidi I have yet to speak, and 
therefore deserve the name of lotofagoi. It is called folilla. 
Their well-known predilection for turfel — ^truffles — ^would be 
gratified in the extreme, were it not that the taste of the Arab 
coincides with theirs. Every square yard contains these plants, 
and when the v^tation is dried up, these roots remain in the 
ground fresh and succulent. No wonder, then, that they pros- 
per, with free quarters and full c<»nmons. 

The tribes of tiie Tahel are wood-destroyers. They consume 
oonstantiy, and never plant A portion of their ftiel is brush- 
wood ; but still tiie olive, the oak, and the arar, the renmants 
pf primeval forests, daily disappear. Around Rabat, not a tree 
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is to be seen-; yet the firewood is the roots which are dug oat 
of the plain. 

The copses, woods, and forests of the owk-tree, which I have 
traversed, will have disappeared in a very few years. This, 
however, is the effect of stripping them of their bark for exporta- 
tion. It was saddening to pass through these groves; where the 
ancient patriarch of the forest was circled by the scalping-knife, 
which did not spare even the young piomise by his side ; and, 
as if in savage rutidessness, and not Uinded avarice, they 
sought to insure the*decay di thS tree. They had stripped th^ 
bark only to the height of a man, neglect^)g the resU They 
seek the bark only for tanning. .'The corit stripped off was 
lying rotting arounfiL The cork may be taken from tha tree, 
without injury, as it covers the real hsaik through which the sap 
runs. This ike Spaniards nevar touoh. 

Four years ago, this speculation was iatroduoed by a French 
merchant. He offered 4,000 dollars for the liberty of exforta,- 
tion, besides four per cent duty. The farm has risen this year 
to 25,000 dollars. The Arabs seemed shocked at this work, but 
avoided the subject with apparent uneasiness, whenever it was 
introduced. I asked them why they did not plant iarees for their 
children, as they were constantly destroying those that their 
fathers had left I The answer was, " It is not the custom ; if 
we planted them there would be nobody to watch them, and 
they would be destroyed." 

At present, large districts are destitute of douars from the de- 
ficiency of fuel. A considerable portion of the country I have 
passed over will soon be in the same condition, unless by the re- 
duction of the population the forests are again allowed to spread. 
The extent of the change within a century is marked bj^the ex- 
tinction of wild beasts. Travelers, a century ago, narrate that 
they did not dare to pass f-he night out ol a douar for the lions 
and panthers. Reading these . accounts enables one to imder- 
stand how the people of Palestine were not to be driven out be- 
fore the Jews in one month or in one year, lest the beasts of the 
field should multiply against them, fii the times of the Ro- 
mans, the lions and panmers must have been. as numerous as are 
now the boars.* 

The chief lady of the douar was too busy for ceremcMiy, — she 
left that department to her husband. She was first lieutenant. 

* When the Romans first saw lions and panthers, th^ called them 
African rats (Mures Africanoa). Pliny tells us, that Q. ScsBvola, when 
edile, first exhibited hons in the arena. Sylk exhibited one hundred j 
Pompey six hundred ; Osesar fow hundred, 



12 HOUSBHOLD INDUSTRY. 

But one evening, as we were returning to the douar, she signi- 
fied that she h^ something to say, and conducting me into the 
tent, made me sit down, and, seating herself opposite, said, 
" Christian, — since tiie wives and daughters of your country's 
sheiks neither cook nor weave, nor make butter, nor look after 
the guests or sheep, what do they do?" Having ah-eady 
avowed that the greatest sheik in the English country had not 
in his tent or in his house a spindle or a loom, I explained how 
our ladies occupied themselves. She shook her head, and said, 
** It is not good ;" but added, after a pause, " Are your women 
happier than we ?" I answered, " Neither of 'you would take 
the life of the other. But when I tell my countrywomen about 
you, they will be glad to hear, and they will not say, * it is not 
good.' " " Christian," she said, " what will you tell of me ?" I 
answered, " I will say I have seen the wife of an Arab sheik, 
and the mistress of an Arab tent, such as we read of in the 
writings of old,* such as are the models held up to our young 
maidens ; such as we Usten to only in songs or see in dreams." 

Had a voice spoken ' from the earth, I could not have been 
more startled. It was Nature saying to Art, " What is thy 
worth ?" What do we'know of the happiness and the uses that 
belong to the drudgeries of life ? Our harvest is of the briers 
and thorns of a spirit uneasy and over-wrought. Here are no 
changes in progress — ^no revolutions that threaten — ^no theories 
at war — no classes that hate — ^and why ? The household works. 
There is no subdivision of labor — ^the household, not the man, is 
the mint of the state. It is so by its work, its varying cares, and 
interchanging toil. These impose discipline, nurture affection, 
kttit and fortify that unit Take away these cares, this industry, 
this dexterity, this power of standing alone, and what will — 
what can — a. " home" become, save a crib to sleep in, with a 
trough to feed at, supplied from the butcher's cart and the huck- 
ster's stall ? Take from the household its industrial character, 
and you take away its social charm, and its public worth. You 
exchange domestic industry for political economy^ — ^that is, ficti- 
tious evils which it classifies : for habits you substitute laws, that 
is, cumbrous mockery : for happiness, refinement, that is, pre- 
tense : — ^and you become possessed of the gifts of fortune — ^the 
few at least who draw the prizes, only to lose the value, of life. 

The change in our manners is producing, no doubt, an bH&csl- 

* " And all the women that were wise-hearted did spin with their 
bands, and brought that which they had spun, both of blue, and of pur- 
pie, and of scarlet, and of fine linea And all the women whose hearts 
ftinred them up in wisdom, sptm goats'-fcair,** — Exodu» x^pnr. ?6, 26, 
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tion in the position as well as in the happiness of women. From 
my first acquaintance with the East, I was struck with the erro- 
neous notions which we entertain regarding the state of the sex 
there. I could not resist the evidence of their occupying rela- 
tively a higher station, and I perceived that the difference de- 
pended upon the greater strength of the family tie. I find in an 
official French work* my proposition strengthened. 

^' In all the Sahara, the fabrication of stuffs is exclusively the 
work of the women. The men apply themselves to the culture 
of the date-trees. It has been already shown that in the move- 
ments and expeditions, the women have their share equally al- 
lotted to them with the men. Thus, in the produce of the la- 
bor of the Sahara, that of the women amounts to one h^f In 
the intervals of their necessary household occupations, they find 
time to contribute to the common riches an equal quantity with 
the men. This is a feet which appears to us worthy of b^ag 
placed in evidence, because it is impossible that it should remain 
without influence on the condition of the female sex. The in- 
utility of the occupatiotis in which they are engaged almost 
everywhere else, explains perhaps, to a certain degree, and ex- 
cuses the state of dependence in which they are placed, and the 
disregard of which they are the object ; but where by the nature 
of the occupations they are placed upon a level equal with that 
of man, he must cease to' regard himself as the sole chief of the 
domestic hearth, and be prepared to share the family sovereignty 
vrith his companion. It is certain that in the Sahara the merit 
of a woman is measured above aD by her talents and dexterity." 

In Egypt all things were consecrated, and then displayed in 
types. ThiB successive labors (as even to these days in Africa) 
were announced firom the sanctuary, accompanied by sacrifices 
and processions, and amid the richness of their ceremonials, 
and the pomp of their temples. The changes of the seasons 
which they announced,' appeared to flow from their directing 
power, and the labors undertaken to be the finiit of their provi- 
dential care. Before calendars were printed, all field labors had 
to be determined by astronomy, and especially in the valley of 
the Nile, which was subject to disappear under a deluge, and 
whose fertility consisted in the rise and duration of the flood. 
Placing ourselves in the sofli and yielding, the unlearned and 
unprejudiced embryo of society : man groping his way, fearful 
to stray, yet eager to advance, what more natural than a scien- 
tific priesthood and a symbolical worship ? The Greeks, copying 
these fruitful symbols, sacrificed purpose and usefulness to grace. 
♦ Exploration scientifiqiie d'Alg^rie. 
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The name of Moses we are informed in Scripture, means saved 
from the water. The Muses was the same word : nine months 
in Egypt are saved from the waters — ^these are the Muses. Each 
had its festival, and the symbol of its occupation. There were 
three other similar — these are the Graces — ^they are admitted by 
the most learned Hellenists to be water-nymphs ; — ^together they 
make up the year. Here, then, we have the homehest occupa- 
tions the basis of the religious pomps of Egypt, and of the 
mythol(^ and art of Oreeoe ; the distribution of these works 
filled up tiie year, combined field and in-door labor, and linked 
the community, while furnishing the charm of life. 

The plow, the yoke, " The invention of gods and the occu- 
pation of heroes ;" are the loom, the spindle, and distaff of less 
noble parentage? You sever the distaff and the plow, the 
spindle and the yoke, and you get fectories and poor-houses, 
credit and panics — two hostile notions, agricultural and commer- 
cial. Poetry becomes politics, patriotism faction ; and a light- 
hearted and contented people rusts into clowns or sharpens into 
knaves. 

I made, amongst the Arabs, the discovery that home industry 
was the secret of the permanency of their society. I made, on 
subsequently visiting the Highlands, another, namely, that horns- 
made stufs are the cheapest, I refer, of course, to the common 
clothing of the laboring population. The comparison can not be 
instituted where the habit has been extinguished ; for on the 
one hand, the implements and the dexterity are wanting ; on 
the other, fashion has set another way, and new habits have 
arisen, adjusted to the articles and stufi^ that have been intro- 
duced. In the Highlands, however, the (Comparison is easy, and 
I speak after thorough examination, and with perfect certainty, 
when I say that a family clothed by its own home-work, as com- 
pared with a family which buys its clothes at the shop, saves 
one third. Of com^e, in the former case, no cotton will be 
used, and home-bred wool and home-grown flax will be the 
staple. 

The change in this respect is generally deplored ; but it is 
considered as inevitable, it being the result of cheapness, no hand- 
labor being able to stand against machinery. But the heavy 
charges are not for the operation but for the capital engaged, 
and the numerous transfers and profits. Home-spinning costs 
nothing,* Twenty pounds of wool converted unobtrusively into 

* The spinning-wheel of the Highlands is one of the most remarkable 
inventions. "Hiat formerly used m England, and still lingering where 
here and there a housewife has sense to say, *" I can not afford to buy in 
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the yearly clothing of a laborer's family, makes no -show; but 
bring it to market, send it to the fectory, bring it thence to 
broker, send it to dealer, and it will represent commercial opera- 
tions and apparent capital to the amomit of twenty times its 
value, and costs the laborer, when returned to him, twice as 
much as it would cost him money in dyeing, spinning, weaving, 
&C. The working class is thus amerced to support a wretched 
factory population, a parasitical, shopkeeping class, and a ficti- 
tious, commercial, monetary, and financial system. The land- 
lord, for his share, pays five shillings per acre poor-rates. And 
all tliis is the result, not of cheapness, but delusion. The people 
of England were better clothed and fed than at present, when 
th^re were no commerce and no £Eictories. At this moment, 
after exhausting human ingenuity, they are returning to domestic 
labor, as a means of remedying the evils of Ireland ! 

Hallam has admitted that in those times which we look back 
on with pity, the laborer received twice as much as at present 
for his labor.' This is a terrible blow and a fearful avowal. Mr. 
Macaulay, on the contrary, " sees nothing but progress, hears of 
nothing but decay." He must have transposed the two senses, 
or carefully selected the spots for indulging in their use : i^ in- 
deed, by progress he means approach toward a fair remuneration 
for labor, and by decay a felling away from just judgment in im- 
portant concerns. Or is it his purpose to cover Hallam's indis- 
cretion ? — " They say that in former times the people were better 
oflf. The time will come that they will say the same of this." 
If we be in a state of progress, those who speak thus must be 
very foolish, and if the proposition deserved notice it required 
refutation. 

The Arab tent, without our waking follies, presents to us the 
reality of our dreams. Property has tiiere its value, wealth its 
honor, labor its reward. On the one side, the finiits of wisdom 
without effort, on the other the toil of the understanding with- 
out profit 

the shops stodoDgs for my family/' was like that used now in the East, 
and anciently figured in Egypt. A wheel was turned by one hand, 
while with the other the wool, cotton, or flax was prepared for the spin- 
dle : as each portion was twisted the wheel was reversed, so as to run it 
on the spindle ; but in the coil the thread passes through an orifice in the 
axis of the stundle, and is then carried by a bar to be distributed over 
the pirn, Tne wheel runs always on, and when yielded by the fingers, 
passes to the coiL Both hands are free for the work. The wheel being 
turned by a treddle, it is, compared to other spinning, as the delving of 
the Basque provinces to all other methods of culture, and performs at 
least twice as much work. 
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But the Arab woman asked, " Are your women happier than 
we ?" The European lady would be shocked at the bare possi- 
bility of comparison. She shrinks firom domestic occupation, 
yet is she not able to expel nature, so as to despise Nausicaa and 
Naomi. We can not refuse to bow before the shades of the he- 
roic or patriarchal times — our nature acknowledges Abraham or 
Alcinous. Yet, if our condition be that of refinement, how con- 
temptible must be Tanaquil and her distafl^ Penelope and her 
loom I 

An English lady, who had the means of comparison, has not 
hesitated to assert that between an Eastern and an European 
household, the balance of happiness leans to the side of the for^ 
mer ; and in the Eastern household it is certainly the women 
who have the larger share — ^who are the idols, and who possess 
authority such as belongs not to our courts, and affections on 
the part of those under their sway which belong not even to our 
dreams. The most touching words of the wisest of men are the 
description of the mistress of a household. It is an Arab wo- 
man he describes. 

" Look at the hand of man ! The best gift of Providence ! 
What so perfect in mechanism, what so beautiful in form ? Is 
it not given for work, and ought not that work to be for the 
service of those we love ? Can we omit that use without the 
sacrifice of more than words can tell ? Let not any one who 
follows the picture disturb the effort of his own imagination, to 
fill it up by thinking of the possibility of carrying it into effect. 
Obstacles arise at every point. Our set habits all point the 
other way. Julia could work for her husband because there was 
then a noble and an antique costume. An empress, she could 
summon about her her handmaidens, because there was a for- 
mula of ceremony which enabled all ranks to associate without 
derogation or familiarity. Then there was the hall to assemble 
in. *The plant,' still stood in every house. Because all this is 
gone, are we not to count the loss ? If we can not restore, let us 
not mistake. If we can not return, let us not hurry on — ^in the 
wrong direction. It is something to know whither we are 
going, when the speed is the result of our own will. 

" Nations are not changed by time or accident — ^they change 
themselves. Progress of society — ^march of intellect! Good 
heavens I we can utter such trash, and call ourselves reasonable 
beings : as well speak of the justice of a steam-engine, or the 
virtue of a rocket. What need to examine their state ; — their 
words suffice. When the phrases have gone mad, what can be 
in order ? 
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^ It is BC»netlung in the midst of empires crumbling to the 
earth, and civilization gasping for breath and struggling with it- 
self for life, to point to- the permanency of single tribft, who 
have never reasoned, but who have simple habits ; and to be 
able to say to the wildly-frantic or to the meekly-deluded^ 
* ChristiaDS, ye are inccwrrigible.' " 

Such were the cohcludmg words of a series of articles by M. 
Blacc[ue, which appeared in the MoniUur Ottoman, in 1834. 
Since then fifteen years — ^barren, save in convulsions such as 
many centuries have not witnessed before — ^have justified his 
judgment on Europe's condition, and his antidpations of her 
fete. M. OdiUon Barrot, his cousin, on one occasion said that 
had he returned, he " would have played a great part in France." 
I aoswered, "He would have made France play a worthy one." 
He was offered the highest offices in the Kussian government, 
and on refusing them was persecuted by his own, 'Die Turkish 
government then adopted him, and he was poisoned while on 
his way to En^and. The inddents of his hfe and death, no less 
than the passages left by his pen, will serve at a future time^ p^- 
haps, to illustrate that chimera with a brain of cobwebs and a 
heart of mud, which is caUed civilization, and which we are 
pleased to designate as the child of science and the parent kA. 
corruption. 

But I do not speak of "dvilizaticMi," as an entity. It will be 
foimd in no classical writer, Greek or Roman, English or French, 
German or Italian. It is a word which belongs to us, — exclu- 
OTvely to us ; let us be either proud or consdous — its invention 
must be dther a merit or a shame. 

Whnt is it ? It is no standard. We have the words " excel- 
lence," and " perfection." It is no description of a particular peo- 
ple, for it neither does nor can describe or define. Its own sense 
has to be defined. Whoever uses the word, conjures up to cor- 
respond with it an idea of some aggregate condition, which 
never can have the same parts in any two speakers' minds, or in 
the mind of the same speaker at any two moments. It is an 
unknown quantity, like x in algebra ; but instead of conduding 
the operation by finding out its value, we commence the propo- 
sition by supposing it known. These are the reasons why you 
do not find it in any classical writer. These are the reasons 
why it has been received as a discovery for this generation. It 
focUitates talk without meaning, is a cloak for ignorance and 
pretense, and covers, by an apparent "grasp of intellect," the 
shrin ki ng firom intellectual effort, which condsts in getting pos- 
session ^ the instruments we use, and in fothoming the meamng 
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and assuring ourselves of the accuracy of the terms we employ. 
It is made up of things that have no ratio — ^virtue and science, 
wealthftnd poHtical order ; so also, vice, ignorance, poverty, and 
discontent — each of these must be found in it : to employ it 
logically, you must class plus and minus quantities and rate 
each in decimals. So in one country there would be so many 
degrees of positive, in another so many of negative civilization. 
If you can not do this, you use an instrument that is necessarily,- 
false ; the whole field of your intellectual operation must be, as 
it is, reduced to that condition in which our buildings, railways, 
and accounts would be, if arithmeticians and engineers were to 
create an elementary sign of number, the value of which was 
uncertain, and might be mistaken for an eight or a nine. It is 
the case, not of an error of opinion, but of false process, which 
renders it impossible to be right It is not opinions, but words, 
that ruin states. Should a sane people occupy Europe after the 
Gothic race has been put down or swept away, the title of M. 
Guizot's great work will suflSce for the history of times distin- 
guished at once by a fatuity that can not reason,* and an activity 
that will not rest. Alas for man, if such things as we have 
seen since the conversation in the Arab tent, which prompted 
these reflections, were the fruit of the proper use of his faculties I 
Alas for folly too, if with such men for its apostles, institutions 
could endure or nations prosper ! 

* Yet in M. Guizof s organ such a sentence as the following could be 
pronounced on " ciyilization,'' and such a verdict given for ** barbarism.'' 
'* Among us, the intelligence and the moral sense developed to excess, 
are troubled with the habit of judging of particular fiEU^ through the 
medium of general ideas, and more or less complicated systems. Among 
the Arabs, reason is in its simphdiy, but also in all its primitive clear- 
ness and rectitude : the idea of what is just and what is unjust is always 
dear and sure,** — X'^ogt<0, April 11, 1846. 



CHAPTER VII. 



RUINS OF BATHS. 



After a few days spent as those I have described, we started 
in a south-westerly direction, and toward eyening passed out 
of the land of the Ziai'das. Their territory extei^ a summer 
day's journey from north to south, and from east to west. We 
then entered that of the Ladzian. Our guardians inquired from 
the shepherds touching different douars, to select one for sleep- 
ing, but did not seem satisfied with the replies. I urged 
going to one of the Lachedumbra, a tribe of the Ladzian, and taey 
reluctantly oomphed. This was the first douar we approached 
as perfect strangers. We rode up to within two hundred paces 
and halted. After we had waited about ten minutes we ad- 
yanced half-way and halted again. Then one man walked 
slowly out ; one of our party in like manner advanced. They 
saluted. After some time &e Arab shouted, and instantly a 
single man advanced from each of the tents on the side next us ; 
they stood for some minutes as if holding council. The chief 
then turned round, and walking straight up to me, took my hand 
in their manner, and thrice repeated Mirahahick; the others 
then advanced and pronounced the salutation all together. Each 
of the party was thus greeted in turn. We were led inside. 
The whole douar set to work, and in a few minutes our tent was 
pitched, and strewed with fresh shrubs. A sheep was led up to 
the door, the customary present of the sheik, that we might see 
it before we made our supper on it. This was a sherriff's douar, 
and the government officers have no right to enter. Such was 
the explanation given to me. It is difficult to ascertain, and 
impossible to vouch for, the commonest fact in a country where 
one is not thoroughly conversant with its habits, and when in- 
formation is received through interpreters, however intelligent 
and upright these may be ; and, indeed, integrity is next to an 
impossibility in an interpreter; but this an Eastern traveler 
learns, if at all, at the wrong end of his experience. 

I have seen no douar entered except b^ the free will, and in 
some cases tlie formal consent, of the tribe. I was much per- 
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plexed at this/ as it appeared at furst a contradiction to, and as I 
afterward ascertained, modification of the fundamental rule of 
Arab society. It doubtless arose from the necessity of defense 
against a central government 

After they had pitched our tent, instead of pressing upon us 
as among the Zialda, they drew off about thirty yards, and 
squatted down in a circle : a few only came, and then it was to 
bring presents, or to petition for medicine for a greasy heel, or 
a barren wife, as the case miffht be. I proposed to the sheik a 
boar-hunt, to which he readuy assented ; but it was fixed for a 
future day. 

From the high ground, as we approadied it, Par el Baida 
has an imposing appearance : mside it is a heap of ruins. A 
house consisting of a single room — a good one on a second floor, 
and entered fix)m a terrace — was prepared for us. Our horses 
were picketed in the street before it. We understood there was 
a French consular agent and some Europeans here, and conse- 
quently we brought ror them a camel load of game. 

This place is said to have been retaken from the Portuguese 
by the following stratagem. A Moor pretended to become 
Christian, settled in the town, and obtained permission to have 
a gate opened in the wall close to his house for the convenience 
of sending in and out his flocks. He one night brought in a 
number of his countrymen covered with hides, as cattle among 
them. Such is the story of the place \ and if you doubt it, they 
say, " There is the gate." 

llie Spanish name is Casa Bianca, just as if we chose to call 
it " White House." Its ancient name, " Anafe," involves some 
obscurity. The same name belonged to a colony in Asia Minor, 
and to an island close to Crete, which forms an episode in the 
Orphic epic of the Argonauts. The adventurers were rescued 
by Apollo, who discharging an arrow into the deep, the island 
arose, and was called A^afe, fix>m dLvaapaivsiv^ to appear. What 
this etymology is worth for the Cretan island, it must also be 
for the Lybian promontory: its present name likewise implies 
brightness. It is on the other hand asserted, that this is the 
new case of lucus a non lucendo, and that Anafe means, — ^that 
is, in Hebrew not Greek, — dark and gloomy,* and that the 
island was so called, not from having appeared in the light, but 
by being shut out from the light by groves.f K so, the Lybian 

* n&ay, Anepha. Ramosa et opaca. — ^Booh. PheUg, 
f The spot is thus described by ApoUonius : — 

rot 6^ dyXadv ^A.tr6W<avi 
*AX(rcc iv\ vKitpa riftevos VKtStirrA ts ffan^v 
Xloiioy.— L. 4. V. 1714. 
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promontory must likewise in those days have been green and 
feathered, and not, as now, naked and pale. The Phcenician 
Backs and Parrys did not dot their charts with the names of the 
Admiralty Lords of Tyre. They ^ve names descriptive or 
commemorative, as the other names of this coast wiU vouch. 
That the name is Phoenician, not Greek, is clear from finding it 
here. We have also Thymiatirium, where ArziUa now stands, 
and which is interpreted in Hebrew — an open plain. Ampelusa 
was on the northern promontory, and its interpretation coincides 
with the descriptions leffc of groves delightful to the eye, filled 
with fruit grateful to the taste. This must have been one of 
the spots first named, and this name seems to confirm what we 
derive from so many sources regarding the primeval horticul- 
ture of this land. Had the Phoenicians come to plant vines, 
and gardens — ^that is, to cultivate and civilize — they would not 
have given such a name. These glimpses of the well-being in 
the most early times bring up the contrast with the present. 
The parched and naked brow of the once shady Anafe, further 
recalls an island nearer home, once, also, named after its forests,^ 
wiere now scarce a tree is to be found. Would that the re- 
semblance were complete I If Moorish rule has blasted the 
oak, it has at least spared the man. What •Moorish rule has 
worst don« it has done with a purpose, and neither on prrndple 
nor philanthropy. 

A quantity of grain was in store, and much ah-iving destined 
for England. The stores were filled all along the coast, but 
there are no means of shipment. This port is a principal place 
for the exportation of bark and wool, both managed by Sheik 
Tibi, who, last season, when the country was otherwise impass- 
able, went and came, conducting caravans of seventy and eighty 
camels ; by his personal character insuring safety on the road. 
The schooner which had been in company with us during our 
voyage, lay on the beach high and dry. An English brig at 
anchor in the open roadstead was pitching bows under, though 
there was scarcely a breath oi wind, and had narrowly escaped 
shipwreck two days before from her cables having been cut by 
the rocks. 

There is here a sort of bay. The southern horn is a head- 
land running a little way out, and distant four or five miles. On 
its bald black brow I was told that traces of the Phoenician city 
were to be seen. I was all impatience to reach the spot, for it 
was just a site for them, and no one since would have gone 
there. So here was the site of a Lybo-Phoenician city, and any 

* Ireland was anciently known as Fiodha Inis, or the "Woody Island. 
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fragment was precious. I found nothing standing, yet wa^ not 
disappointed ; for the stones in the fields were roUed fragments 
of bmlding : the mortar was of such consistency that it wore or 
split only with the stones imbedded in it, and these were crystal- 
ine^. the stones were small, the mortar abundant; the masses 
. looked like amygdaloid. For the first time was I assured that 
I beheld a piece of Tyrian rubble. I would have traveled many 
a mile for this. Mortar was used by them — ^and what mortar I 
But this was not the only architectural point I had to mark this 
day. 

As I sat on the brow of the headland, watching the great 
waves which went and came over long shelves of rocks, stretch- 
ing out to the west and southward in the line of the declining 
sun, and playing under his rays, my eye was attracted to a sin- 
gular mass immediately below : it was a cone indented all over 
with deep semicircular cavities, and, therefore, bristling with 
truncated points. The sand-stone hollows out in this manner* 
by the action of the water, and the points which are left are 
sharp as a knife. The substance is black and porous, Hke a 
sponge. When the foam dashed over this rock, the basins filleff ; 
the white froth, as the wave retired, poured in cataracts from 
basin to basin, on every side, and so continued almost till the 
next long wave came to shroud it in spray, and replenish it 
with foam. As I watched these changes, ^miliar forms floated 
before me, till at last becoming more distinct, I distinguished 
those singular pendants that belong to the Moorish vault, and 
the indentures of its arch. The stalactites of caverns might 
have furnished the type of the last, but could not of the for- 
mer. The fair creations of art have models in Nature, and 
here is that of the Moorish. The substance in which it is 
exhibited lines the whole coast, and must present an infinite 
variety of such effects. I had few occasions of seeing that coast, 
but the very next time I reached it, about twenty miles north 
of Babat, I saw the same figure reversed, or as we see it in the 
Moresco vault, depending from the roof like the stalactites in a 
cave.f 

* The ** Chaudi^re Falls** are so called from cavities like kettles hol- 
lowed out by stones of harder consistency getting into a hollow, and 
there revolving by the action of the water. On the Clyde the operation 
may be seea 

f These pensile figures are by all writers on Moorish architecture held 
to be an imitation of stalactite. Nothing can be more absurd: stalactite 
is produced by successive coatings or deposits, whereas the |)roce88 by 
which they must have been formed is abrasion, the salient points being 
obtained by the concavity of the intervening surfaces. 
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I returned to the same place next morning, but the tide was 
out, and the rock without the foam was a common stone. The 
ledges of rock which the evening before had been so lashed by 
the waves, were white (quartz) rock. On them were patches of 
coarse recent madrepores, looking like gigantic ^)onges. FuBi' 
ther out the rocks were black, and on inspection proved to be 
so because completely covered with muscles, the largest I have 
ever seen, and ike finest I have ever tasted. Such is the fury 
of the waves, that beautifully-rounded quartz-stones, some of 
them three quarters of a hundred weight, have been cast up into 
a bank thirty feet above high-water mark. 

Among the mass of ruins within the walls of Dar el Baida one 
building alone could be made out. It was a bath. K London 
or Paris were laid low, no such monument would survive of 
their taste, luxury, or cleanliness. The people called it " Roman," 
meaning Portuguese. When I was at Algesiras, some excava- 
tions were making, and on examining them, the building proved 
to be- a bath. Within the circuit of the walls of old Ceuta, 
which unquestionably belonged to a very remote period, the only 
ediilce, the purpose of which is distinguishable, is a bath. The 
vestiges of the Romans, which from time to time we Ml upon 
in our island, are baths. The Romans and the Saracens were 
the most remarkable of conquerors, and are associated in the rel- 
ics which they have left — ^fortresses and baths. The first is of 
necessity, but how should the second be ever found conjoined, 
unless it played some part in forming that temper which made 
them great, or in conferring on them those manners which ren- 
dered them acceptable ? A nation without the bath is deprived 
of a large portion of the health and inoffensive enjoyment within 
man's reach : it therefore increases the value of a people to itself 
and its power as a nation over other people. From what I know 
of the loss in both respects which those incur who have it not, 
I can estimate its worth to those who had it. 

I now had the opportunity of examining a pubHc bath of the 
Moors belonging to their good times. The disposition varies 
from that of the ancient Thermae and the modem Hamams. 
The grand and noble portion of the Turkish and the ancient bath 
was a dome, open to the heavens in the center. Such a one, 
but not open in the cener, is here ; it was the inner, not the 
outer apartment The vault has deep ribs, in the fashion of a 
clam-shell, and is supported upon columns with horse-shoe 
arches spreading between. Instead of a system of flues through 
the walls, only one passed through the center under the floor. 
To get at it, I had to break through the pavement of beaten 
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mortat covering a slab of marble. It was nearly filled up with 
a deposit, partly of soot and partly of earthy matter, which I 
imagmed to be the residuum of gazule, on th0 use of which 
hinge the peculiarities I have noticed in the structure and dis- 
tribution of the building. 

•I turned to Leo Africanus, expecting a flood of light upon a 
matter with which he must have been so fEunfliar. All I found 
was this : — " When any one is to be bathed, they lay him along 
the ground, (momting htm with certain otntnient and with cer- 
tain instrumenU dearvng .amay Ms filthP The ointment is 
evidently the gazule ; the instrument can only be the strigiL 
He mentions a ** Festival of the Baths." Th^ servants and 
officers go forth with trumpets and pipes, and aU their friends, to 
gather a wild onion ; it is put in a brazen vessel, covered over 
with a linen cloth, which had been steeped in lees of wine; 
this they bring with great scdemnity and rejoicings, and suspend 
in the vessel in the portal of the bath. This would indicate an 
!E^yptian source, were it not for the absence of all trace of the 
bath on their stoned walls, and among their ruins. 

The onion, however, being the emblem of the planetary sys- 
tem,* may be a trace of Sabseism. The festival and ceremony 
savor much of those of t^e " Great Mother," and of course pre- 
ceded Christianity. No original superstition arose here ; no 
original bath appears among the Arabs. The Phoenicians brought 
their religion and found the. bath, and to it the people adapted 
the new religious practices. 

Part <A the funereal rites of the Moors was to Convey the 
coi^pse to the bath.f Such a practice is unknown in any other 
country, and seems to identify the bath with the piamitive 



The gazule furnishes, however, the strongest intrinsic evidence 
in feivor of my conclusion, which indeed it requires but scanty 
proof to establish, for the rudest people may have had the bath. 
The Red Indians are fully acquainted witi it, and the means 
they employ are heated stones and a leather covering. They 
crawl in and throw water on the stones, and soak till the same 
effect is produced as the Balnea of Rome obtained. In Morocco 
they are of priflaitive and modest structure, and of diminutive 
proportions. Add to this, the rude simplicity of the process, 

* The slices representiag the orbits of the planeta We haye derived 
our word froai On i on ; a reduplication of On, the Sun, in his chief tem- 
ple in the city, called after him, where the onion, being the symbol, was 
supposed to be worshiped 

t Mision Historinl de Marueccos, p. 46. 
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and ihe exclusive use in them of natural and native produotions. 
Before coming to this point, I wiab to refer to h&torical evi* 
dence. 

Augustus borrowed a stool, called duretum* from Spain. 
Mauritania was inhabited by the same people, so that two 
thousand years ago the Romans copied the Afioora. 

Few Iberi^ words have come down to u»— one of them is 
strigil. It applied to a species of metal ; and strigils were made 
of metal. The early use of this strigily and its connection with 
the East, is shown by one of the celebrated bronaes of antiquity 
— ^a group of two boys in the bath using the strigil, which was 
attributed to Dsedalus.f The Eiruscans and Lydiins also had 
it.t 

The Phasaciansj as elsewhere shown, were Phodniciaoa. Ho- 
mer mentions their baths at the time of the Trojan war, when 
the Greeks had none. The term ^Kgaxlela Mytqtt seems to 
identify baths with tha^ people as much as letters were by the 
term Kadfisla YQdfifiaja; and as Hie Greeks got every thing 
from them,, the baths of the Gredcs are in themselves a testi- 
mony in &vor of the Phoemcians, my inference being, not that 
the Phoenicians brought thither tlietice,but.ii)at they learned i( 
here. 

That the AraU, wlion diey issued from their desertB, shoirid 
Lave adopted Uie Theim^e and Balnea of the nnking BomaB 
empire, does not necessarily follow ; indeed it is rather to be as- 
juined tliat they would not, and that it was from a people who 
became by religion incorporated with theni, and from whom, 
indubitably^ they derived their architecture, that they had it. 
Thia view is supported by the use of the glove, which is not 
Koman, and the disitse of the strigil^ which was so. It would 
thus appear that Morocco had conferred ou: antiquity aod the 
East of the present day, the chJif luxury of the one, and the 
moat beneficial habit oi" the other. 

There being a bath in the unoccupied house of the governor 
of the province, I made the attempt to complete my^ investiga- 
tion by experience, and privately applied to me guardian o^ 3ie 

* " Ungebatur eoim sfepius, et ^udiibat Ed flammatn : deinde perfun- 
debatur e gelida aaua tgI sole multo cal^ihcta. At quotias nervorum, 
caiisA marwiis Albuuiique calidia utendum enaet, conteDtus lioc «wit, ut 
iQsidena ligneo wlio, quod ipse Hi^ipanico vt^rb<J * duretum' voqabat, manus 
flc pedes aitemia factaret^- — Suftov, \\\ ATHja^r, c 82. 

f See Pliny's Catalogue of Celebrated StattJtiB. 

X Naked yooths with atriLjils appear ou a vase. — ^Mus. Gregor. II, 
ixr. bocxvii— See Scftol Ju^miM, Sat. ilL ¥. 3^S2* 

See pktes in Felbwa p " Lydu.' "^ . 
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massioii, who, to my surpdae, immediately acceded to my re- 
quest Soon after, ne came to inform me that the caid had 
been very angry, and had forbidden him to let me use it It 
was suggested thai there were mollifying methods, such as a 
eivS message, » box of tea and tome loaves of sugar. While 
these were pr^aring, an elderly Moor walked in and seated 
hinnelf. This was no other than the cajuL He plunged at once 
in medms nij and the following dialogue ensued : — 

Ocud^ No Qiristian or Jew can go to the bath. It is forbid- 
den by our law. 

Can a law forbid what it enj<»nst 

Catd. It is the law. 

Where is that law ? 

Cdid, (Alter a pause.) The wise men say there is such a 
law. 

The wise man is he who speaks about what he knows. 

C<£id, Do -the wise men err t 

Have you read the book t 

Cdid, I have heard it read. 

Did you hear the word — ^the Jews and Christians shall not 
bathel 

Cdid. I may or may not have heard. 

I have read the book, and have not seen that word, for in it 
there is no name for bath. The Mussulmans when they came 
to " the West," found the bath in your towns as they are to-day, 
and here first learned how to bathe, and you were then Chris- 
tians. How then do you say you have a law which forbids the 
Jews or the Christians to go to the bath f 

Cdid (laughing). The Nazarenes are cunning. In what 
Mussulman l^d do Christians go to the bath ? 

Missir, is it not a Mussulman land f Stambotd (Constantino- 
ple), is it not a Mussulman land? Now, I will ask you ques- 
tions. Where, except in this dark West, do ChristiaDs not go 
to the bath with the Mussulmans f Why do I want to go to the 
bath ? Have we got the bath in Eur(^ f From whom did I 
learn it ? 

Cdid. How can I tell? 

I have gone to the bath with doctors oi {he law (Oulema), 
and Rejals of the Ali Osman Doulet : I have been shampooed 
by viziers. From Mussulmans I have learned how to wash my- 
self and here I come to Mussulmans, and they say, ^ You shall 
not bathe." This is not Islam, this is Jahilic,* 

* The word means "folly," but it is applied to the period before coD- 
Yersion to Islam, and here msinuates mfidelity. 
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Cdid, You shall not say pur bees are black. You sliall go, 
but— only once. To-morrow I will keep the key: it shall be 
heated when the Mussulmans are asleep. I will come, and you 
shall go and be satisfied. 

He then got up and walk^ ofL Presently t dbeep arrived 
as an earnest and propitiation. 

It was so often and so ecMifidently repeat^ to me by the resi- 
dent Europeans that I could place no reliance upon his word, 
that I gave up all idea of it ^ext night, as we- were toposing 
our beds and preparing^ to occupy them, there was a rap at the 
door, and on its being opened, who shoidd walk in but the caid. 
His abrupt salutation was, **lhft bath is ready — come." While 
I was redressing, he told us that he had forgotten, and having 
business of importance with i^ neighboring sheik before sunrise, 
had started cm his journey, when recollecting his promise, he had 
returned. 

Fi^ding he was making iSspositions to accompany jqe, I b^- 
ged he would not take the trouble ; but not staying to answer, 
he seized with one hand a candle out of the caiKllestid^ laid 
hold of my hand with the other, conducted me down stain, 
hghtmg me and lifting ma through th» dirty streets over the 
different places, as if I had been a helpless (mild. .Anived at 
the place, he took the keys, from his breast, and opened the 
doors. I thought his care was to end heft^ but he squatted 
himself down on a mat in an outhouse, as if to wait the issue. 
Eveiy other argument fJEuling, I said, that if he remained there, 
I could not st^ long enough. He answered, *' I will sleep. If 
I went home I could not sleep, for something might happen.^ 
The deputy-governor stripped to chelate as bathman. But for 
this weighty matter I must take breath, and honcn* it with a 
special chapter^— a chapter which, if the reader will peruse it 
with dihgence and apply with care, may prolong his life, fortify 
his body, diminish ms ailments, augment his enjoyments, and 
improve his temper : then having found something beneficial to 
himself he may be prompted to do something to secure the like 
for his fellow-areatures. 
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THE UATIL 
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It ia amusing to htar pfiople talk of cleanliness as they would 
of chanty or fwbriety, A man can no more b<3 clean than learn- 
ed by impulflfi, and no more by his will undcj^tiind cleanliness 
than ftoSve equations. Gleanlincm has the characters of virtue 
and of vice — it is at onra beneficial and j4(?ductive- It is also a 
science and an art, for it has an order which htm t^ be tau^ht^ 
and it requires dexterity and implements. It has its prejudices 
and auperatitiona : it abhors what is not likn itself, and clings to 
its practices under a secret dread of punishment and fear of sitl 
It has its my stories and its instincts : it regards not the eye or 
favor of man, and follows the bent of its nature without troub- 
ling itself with reasons for what it dQi?s ; it has ita charities and 
its fhmchiaes : the jfoorest is not without the reach of its aid, 
nor the most powerful strong enough to infringe its rights,* It 
13 suited to every <5ondition i men: and women, the young and 
the old, tho rich and the poor, the hale and the sick, the sane 
and the insane : the savs^e can enjoy it no less than the refined, 
The most polished have prized it as the chief profit of art j the 
simple receive it as the luxury of Natui-e — a cheap solac© for 
the cares of life, ttnd a harmless medicament for the infirmities 
of man. 

The philosopher prized it as essential to happiness,! the aus- 
tere to virtue, the dissolute to vice.J To corrupt Greece and 

» A bronze statue of a bather by Lyaippua waa remoTed by Tiberiua 
froim the bat]]^ of Agrippa to Ms own palace, and placed in bis bedroom. 
The Iloraan people " irifeated the emperor wilJi r< j rtiaches lind hootings 
whenever he appeared in public, tiU their AiXJisymtnos was re^iored to 
them." — Pltnt s N'af. Hit. b. Txjdv. c B5. 

f " NiHJ fld illam vitam qusa cum rirtute degaiur ampulla atit ^.trigiles 
aoceperiC — CiCKao, Be Fin. L W. sea 1 3. 

X Bolnea, vina, Venus consumunt c-orpora ttoe^tra, 

Sed iaciunt vit^m bivbea, vnm, vcnus.^-MAtt-riAL, 
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Borne it famished a gratification that was iimooent ; to the rigid 
sectarians of the Koran an observance that was seductive ; midti 
plying the sensibilities and strengthening the frame, it increased 
to all the value of lile. No sacrifice is required hr its posses- 
sion. Nothing has to be given up in exchange : it is pure gain 
to have, sheer loss to want like the light ofheaven, tnose only 
walk no( in it who are blind. Where not practiced, it is not 
inducements that are wanting, but knowledge : ^ they don't know 
how."* 

Our hodj is a fountain of impurities, to which man is more 
subject than the beastf The body of man, &r more than that 
of the brutes, is exposed to be contaminated ; and by an artificial 
mode of life and food, he has further multiplied his frailties. 
By casing his body in closely-fitting clothes — int^uments rather 
than covering — )ie has shut out the purifying elements. With- 
out the means of deanhness of the brute, he is also without the 
guidance of its instinct ; what then, if in the culture of his body, 
he should lose the light of reason ? If reason and not instinct 
be his portion, it is because he is endowed with a mechanism, 
to keep winch in order instinct would not suffice. What if that 
mechanism receive at his hands not such care as would be be- 
stowed upon it, if it belonged to the beast of the field or the bird 
of the air ! . 

What filth is to the body, error is to the mind ; and therefi>rQ 
if we are to use our reason in regard to the former, we must have 
a standard of cleanliness as well as of truth ; such a rule we can 
owe ndther to freak nor frishion. We must look for one tested 

* Returning cm one occasion to Europe by Belgrade, I brought some 
Turks by the steamer up to Vienna to show them a little of Europe. 
After a night on board, my levee proved an awkward business. In a 
Turkish household all the servants attend their master while he dresses. 
That is the time to prefer petitions and make complaints. Every one is 
there, and may say what he likes. On the morning in question, they 
Were mute as statues; knowing the cause, I dared not look at them. 
They had seen the Europeans wash. Silence being ^t length broken, 
they began to narrate what they had seen. Among other jottines for a 
book of travels they would have mentioned, that a priest had taken 
water in his mouth, and then slobbered it over his feuce. I told them 
that these were not mv countrydlen, and asked them, if they had not 
Been the two Ei^liah officers wash (I had observed firom the nngle cabin 
on deck, which the captain had given up to me, canteen dishes, soap, 
towels, Ac^f going down for them) ; after a pause one of my Turlm said, 
**Zavale belmester. The unfortunates 1 they don't know how T 

f Under the Jewish dispensation the Ixxiy of man was held unclean, 
but not that of beasts. The observances of the ceremonial law were 
directed to awaken our sensibilities to expel the impurities attendant on 
every tiinct^iXL 
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by long experience and fixed irom ancient days : — itaa standard 
is THE BATH. This IS no ideal one ; it is at once theory and per- 
formance ; he who has gone through it^ knows ip^hat it is to be 
clean because he is cleansed. I shall use as syncHiymous the 
words, " cleanliness," and the " batL** 

I must beg the reader to dismiss from his mind erery idea 
connected with that Word : unless I thought he would and could 
do so, I should persist in speaking of ThmnaSj Balneum or So- 
mdm, but I trust I may venture to naturalize, in its true sense^ 
the word in our tongue as a step to naturalize the Idling in our 
habits. 

A people who know nether Latin m>T Chreek have preserved 
this great monimient of antiquity on the soil of Europe, and 
present to us, who teach our children only Latin and Greek, this 
institution in all its Roman grandeur, and its Gredan taste. 
The bath, when first seen by tSte Turks, was a practice of their 
enemies, relimous and political ; tiiey were themselves the fflthi- 
est of mortab ; they had «veii instituted filth by laws and con- 
secrated it by maxim.* Yet no sooner did they see the bath 
than they adopted it ; made it a rule of their society, a necessary 
adjunct to every settlement ; and prinoes and sultans endowed 
such institutions for the honor of tiieir name.f 

In adopting it, they purified it from inunorality and excess 
and canning the art of .cleanliness to the highest perfection, 
have made wemselves thereby the most sober-minded and oon- 
tented among the naticnis of the earth. This arose from no 
native disposition toward cleanliness, but from the simplicity of 
their character and the poverty of their tongue.^ They had no 
Mlacious term into wMch to convert it, and no preconceived 
ideas by which to explain it Knowing they were dirty, th^ 
became clean ; liaving commoa sense, mey did not rush on a 
new device, on set up either a " water cure," or a jointrstock 
washing company ; but careftilly considered and prudently adopt- 
ed what the experieilce of former ages presented to their hands. 

I have said that Hie Saracens, like the Romans, have left 
behind them, temples^ fortresses, and baths : national security 

* In the JcuH of Tchengis Khan, washingof the dothes was forbiddeo, 
and of the hands or peraon in rmmiog wat^ : he denied that any thing 
wasimcleaD. 

f Pliny urging on Trajan the repairing of the bath of Brosa, says, 
^* The dignity of the dty and the splendor of your reign require it** — i 
X. c. 25. 

X The Turkish is the poorest language in vocables ; the moet powerful 
in coustruction. The verb not rules only, but sustaii^s the sentence : life 
IB dramatic philology. 
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reared its battlements, public luUi its domes, and deanliness, too, 
required its structures, and without these no more eould it exist, 
than defense, or wor^p. I shall not weary the reader with 
ground-plans or ^ eley&HGm,^ and shall con^ myself to the 
leading features, in so fisur as they are connected with use. 
They are vast and of costly materials, from their very nature. 
Before describing the Moorish bath, I must request the reader to 
accompany me through the bath as it is used by the Turks, 
which, as more complete and detailed, is more intelligible. 

The operation consists of various parts : first, the seasomng of 
the body ; second, the manipulation of the muscles ; third, the 
peeling of the epidermis; fourth, the soaping^ and the patient is 
then conducted \o the bed of repose. These are the five acts <^ 
the drama. There are three essential apartments in the building : 
a great hall or mustahy^ open to the outer air ; a middle cham- 
ber, where the heat is moderate ; the inner hall, which is prop- 
erly the thermce. The first scene is acted in the middle chamber ; 
the next three in the inner chamber, and the last in the outer 
hall. The time occupied is jfrom two to four hours, and the 
operation is repeated once a week. 

On raising the curtain which covers the entrance to the street, 
you find yourself in a hall circular, octagonal, or square, covered 
with a dome open in the center : it may be erne hundred feet in 
height ; the Pantheon of Rome may be taken as a model. This 
is £e apodyterium, conclave or spoliatorium of the Romans. In 
the middle, a basin of water, the " sea" of the Jews, the " pisci- 
num" of the Romans, is raised by masonry about four leet ; 
a fountain plays in the center. Plants, sometimes trellises, are 
trained oyer or around the fountain, and by it is placed the stall 
to supply coffee, pipes, or nargelles. All round there is a plat- 
form, varying in breadth from four to twelve feet, and raised 
about three ;. here couches are placed, which I shall presently 
describe. You are conducted to an unoccupied coucn to un- 
dress ; your clothes are folded and deposited in a napkin and 
tied up ; you are arrayed in the bathing costume, which consists 
of three towels about two yards long and under a yard in width, 
thickened in the center with pendent loops <^ the thread, so as 
to absorb the moisture, soft and rough without being flabby or 
hard, with broad borders in blue or red of raw silk. This gives 
to this costume an air of society, and takes firom it the stamp of 
the laundry or wash-house. One is wrapped with an easy fold 
round the head, so as to form a* high and peculiar, but not 
ungraceful turban ; the second is bound round the loins, and falls 
to the middle of the leg ; this is the ordinary costume of the 
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attendants in the batli, and appears to be the costume known m 
antiquity as nBglfy^fta, prcecmctorium^ and subligaculum, and 
whicn have been of difficuh interpretation, as implying at once a 
belt and a clothing. The thurd is thrown over ^e shoulder like 
a scarf: they are called Fiatumal, as are all towds, but the 
proper name is Futa, a word borrowed, as the stuff is, fix>m 
Morocco. While you change your linen, two attendants hold a 
cloth before you. In these operations, which appear to dispense 
of necessity with clothing and concealment, the same scrupulous 
attention is observed. It extends to the smallest children. I 
have been on a bathing excursion to the sea-side, where a child 
und^ four years was d^ppomted of his dip because his bathing 
drawers had been fi)rgotten. There is nothing which more 
shocks an Eastern than our want of decorum ; and I have known 
instances of servants assigning this as a reason for refusing to 
remain in Europe, or to come to it. 

Thus attired, you step down from the platform height ; wooden 
pattens, — nalma in TWkish, cob coh in Arabic, — are placed for 
your feet, to ke^ you off the hot floors, and the durty water 
xnnning off by the entrances and passages ; two attendants take 
'ou, one by each arm above the elbow — ^walking behind and 
loldinff you. The slamming doors are pushed open, and you 
enter me region of steam. 

Each person is preceded by a matress and a cushion, which 
are removed the moment he has done with them, that they may 
not get damp. The apartment he now enters is low and small; 
very little nght is admitted; sometimes, indeed, the day is 
excluded, and the small flicker of a lamp enables you to perceive 
indistinctly its form and occupants. The temperature is moderate, 
the moisture slight, the marble floc»* on both sides is raised 
about eighteen inches^ the lower and center part being the 
passage between the two halls. This is the tepidctrium. Against 
the wall your matress and cushion are placed, the rest of the 
chamber being similarly occupied : the attendants now bring 
ooffee, and serve pipes. The object sought in this apartment is 
a natural and gentle flow of perspiration ; to this are adapted the 
subdued temperature and moisture; for this the clothing is 
required, and the coffee and pipe ; and, in addition, a delicate 
manipulation is undergone, which does not amount to shampoor- 
ing : the somber air of the apartment cahna the senses, and 
shuts out the external wcH-ld.^ 

* One of ihe luxuries of the Roman baths consisted in their bri^htness^ 
the command of the prospect around, and in various strange contrivances. 
By one of these the hatber, whQe swimming in warm water, could see 
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During the subsequent parts of the operation, you are either 
too busy or too abstracted for society ; the bath is essentially 
sociable, and this is the portion of it^ so appropriated — ^this is the 
time and place where a stranger makes acquaintance with a 
town or village. While so ^igaged, a boy kneels at your feet 
and chafes them, or behind your cushion, at times touching or 
tapping you on the neck, arm, or shoulder, in a manner which 
causes the perspiration to start 

2d Act. — ^You now take your turn for entering the inner 
chamber : there is in this pcmit no respect for persons, and rank 
gives no precedence,* but you do not move until the bathmim, 
die tellack of the Turks, the nekads of the Arabs, the tra4ttator 
of the Romans,^ has passed his hand under your bathing linen, 
and is satisfied that your skin is in a proper state, ae th^ 
takes you by the arm as before, your feet are again pushed into 
the pattens, the slamming door of the inner region is pulled 
back, and you are ushered into the adytumy—rar spate such as 
the center dome of a cathedral, filled — ^not with dull and heavy 
steam — but wiHi gauzy and mottled vapor, through whidi thie 
specter-like inhabitants appear, by the light of tint^ rays, which, 
from stars of stained glass in the vault, struggle to reach the 
pavement, through the curling mists. The song, the not.unfre^ 
quent shout, the clapping, not of hands, but sides ;f the splash- 
ing of watpr and cla^ of brazen bowls reveal the humor and 
occupation of the inmates, who, here divested of all covering 
save the scarf round the loins, with no distincticm between bath- 
ers and attendants, and with heads as bare as bodies and l^s, 
are seen passing to and fro through the mist, or squatted or 
stretdied out on the slabs, exhibiting the wildest contortions, or 
bending oveV one another, and appearing to infiict and to endure 

the sea ; by another, the figures of the bathers within, were seen magni- 
fied without " They w&re not content unless they were colored as weU 
as washed^" says Seneca {HpUt. 87). 

Multus ubique dies radiis ubi culmina totis, 
Perforat, atque alio sol improbus uritur aesto. 

Stat. lib. i 
This excess of light in a bath, savoa^ of indeceiK^ (see Suedon. ApolL 
lih ii epist 2). It was not the early practice of Rome, ncM* certainly 
of those from whom the Romans took tlie bath. ** Our anoestcnrs,'* says 
Beneca, <*^d not believe a bath to be warm unless it was obscure.'* 
** Redde Lupi nobis tenebrosaque balnea GrillL" — ^Mabt. i 60. 
* The Roman expression, ^ quasi locus in bolneis,'' was equivalent to 
^first come, first served** 

f The bathing-men give signals for what they want> by striking with 
the hand on the hollow of the side. 

2* 
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torture. A stranger might be in doubt whether he beheld a 
foundry or Tartarus ; whether the Athenian gymnasia were re- 
stored, or he had entered some undetected vault of the Inquisi- 
tion. That is the sudatorium. The steam is raised by throw- 
ing water on the floor,* and its deamesB ocmiefi from me equal 
temperature of the air and walls. 

Under the dome there is an extensive platform of marble 
slabs : on this you get up ; the clothes are taken from your 
head and shoulders ; one is spread foit you to lie on, the other, is 
roll^ for your head ; you lie down on your back ; the tellak 
(two, if the operaii<m is properly performed) kzieels at your side, 
and bending over, gnpes and presses your chest, arms, and le^ 
passing from part to part, like a bird shifting its place on aperdi. 
He bnngs his whole weight on you with a jerk, follows the line 
oi musde with anatomical thumb,f draws the open hand 
strongly over the sui&ce, particularly round the shoulder, turn- 
ing you half up in so doing ; stands with lus feet on the thighs 
aiKl on the diest, and slips down the ribs ; then up again tl^ee 
times ; and lastly, doubhng your arms one after the other on 
the chest, pushes with both liands down, beginning at the elbow, 
and then, putting an arm under the back and applying his diest 
to your crossed elbows, lotis on you across till you crack. You 
are now turned on your &ce, and, in addition to the operation 
. above described, he works his elbow round the edges of your 
shoulder-blade, and with the heel plies hard the angle of the 
neck ; he concludes by hauling the body half up by each arm 
successively, while he stands with one foot on the opposite 
th]gh.| You are then raised for a moment to a sitting posture, 
and a contortion given to the small of the back with the knee, 
and a jerk to the neck by the two hands holding the temples. 

Sd Act. — Round the sides there are cocks for hot and cold 
water over marble basins, a couple of feet in diameter, where 
you mix t* the temperature you wish. Tou are now seated on 
a board on the floor at one end of these fountains, with a cop- 
per cup§ to throw water over you when wanted. The tellak puts 

• « Let the air of all the rooms be neither particularly hot nor cold, bat 
t>f a prcper temperature, and middling moist ; which wiU be effected by 
^eoufmiy ponnng temperate water from the cistern, so that it may 
flow througn every room.**— Gai.xiv. 7%erap, Meth, lib. x. 

f " Percurrit agili corpus arte traetatriz manumque doctom spaigit 
omnibus membris.** — Mart iil 82. 

Hie traetatriM was the female shampooer. 

\ ** Et summum domina femur exdamare ooegif* JuYSNiL, Sat, 
Ti V. 4M. 

p Iliese basins are the />«^ve« of the Bomans. 
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on the glove — ^it is of camePs hair, not the horrid thiags re- 
cently brought fqrth in England. He stands over you ; you 
bend down to him, and he commences from the nape €^ the 
neck in long sweeps down the back till he has started the skin ; 
he coaxes it into roUs, keeping them in and up till within his 
hand they gather volume and length; he then successively 
strikes and brushes them away, and they &11 right and left as if 
spilt from a dish of macaroni. The dc^ matter which will ac- 
cumulate in a week forms, when dry, a ball of the size of the 
fist I oDce collected it, and had it dried — ^it is Uke a ball oi 
chalk : this was the purpose for which the strigil wa»used. In 
our ignorance we have imagined it to be a horse-scraper to dear 
off the perspiration, or for other purposes equally absurd.* 

4th jlc/.--^B^therto soap has not touch^ the skin. By it, 
however strange it may appear to us,f the (^)erati(»i w«uld be 
spoiled — ^the shampooing would be impossible, and 4h& epider- 
mis would not come off; this I know by experience. The ex- 
planation may be, that the alkali of the soap aHubines chemi- 
cally with the (My matter, and the epdermis loses the consistency 
it must have to be detached by rolling. A large woodten bowl 
is now brought ; in it is a lump of soi^ with a sort of powder- 
puff of lif^ for lathermg. Begiiming by the head, ih% . body 
IS copiously soaped and washed twice, and part c^ the contents 
of the bowl is left for you to conclude and complete the opera- 
tion yourself Then approadies an JEKK>lyte, with a pile- of hot 
folded futas on his head, he holding a dry cloth s{»ead out in 
front — ^yoH rise, having detached the cloth from your waist, and 
holdi^ it before you : at that moment another attendant dashes 
on you a bowl of hot waten You drop your wet cloth ; the 
dry one is passed round your waist, another over your shoul- 

♦" The «*i^ was used after bathing, to r«iu)»«<A«;>«rytfi»<M)a The 
hollow part was to hold oil to soften the skin, or to allow ibe scraped 
grease to run off"— Dennis, vol it p, 426. 

f Whenever our writers touch on these ma,tterq, they fsJl ipte inevita- 
ble confusion. 

** In the baths of the East, the bodies are cleansed by small bags of 
camels* hair woven rough, or with a handful of the fine fibers of the 
Hekha {^hn-tree combed soft, and filled with fragrant saponaceous 
earths, which are rubbed on the skin, till the whole body is covered with 
froth Similar means were employed in the baths of Greece, and tiie 
whole was afterward deansed off the skin by gold or silver ttrigU^T — 
Manners and CuitcvM of Andeni Chreeee, J. A. St. John, vol ii p. 89. 

X Nut of the palm, and consequently hard and not fit to use on the 
person, the Moors, though they do not use soap m the bath, always 
use their soft liff with their soft soap, which practice the Turks have im- 
perfectly followed. ^ 
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ders ; each arm is seized ; jou are led a step or two and seated ; 
the shoulder doth is taken o^ another put on, the first over it ; 
another is folded round the head ; your feet are already in the 
wooden pattens. You are widied health ; you return the salute, 
Tise, and are conducted by both arms to the outer hall. 

I must not here <Hmt all mention of an interlude in which 
Europeans take no part The Mussulmans get rid of superflu- 
ous hair by shaving or depilation.* The depilatory is composed 
of orpiment and quick-lime, called in Turkish o^,in Arabic detoa. 
The bather retines to a cell without door, but at the entrance of 
which he suspends his waist towel ; the bathman brings him a 
razor, if he prefers it, or a lump of the ot about the size of a 
walnut In two or three minutes after applying it the hair is 
ready to come ofl^ and a couple of bowls of water leave the skin 
entirely bare, not without a flush from the corrosiveness of the 
preparation.! 

The platform round the hall is raised and divided by low 
balustrades into little compartments, where the couches of re- 
pose are arranged, so that while having the tminterrupted view 
all roimd, parties or femilies may be by themselves. This is 
the time and place for meals. The bather having reached this 
apartment, is conducted to the edge of the platform, to which 
there is only one high step. You drop the wooden patten, and 
on the matting a towel is spread anticipating your foot-fall. 
The couch is in the form of a letter M.| spread out, and as you 
rest on it the weight is everywhere directly supported — every 
tendon, every muscle is relaxed ; the matress fitting, as it were, 
into the skeleton : there is total inaction, and the body appears 
to be suspended.§ The attendants then reappear, and gliding 

* ** Toutes les femmes Mahometaiies sont dans Thabitude de 8*6piler, 
et cela encore par prindpe religieux. Elles y emploient une argile tr^a 
fine (oth) d'une quality mordante, les hommes en font de mdme. Le 
plu8 grand nombre cependant se sert du raaoir." — D'Ohsson, voUil p. 62. 

f The Romans had the same practice, *' Pilos eztirpare per psilothrl 
medicamentum." — ^Pliny. The terra Media was used, Dioscorides tells 
us, for depilation. 

X The duretum introduced by Augustus at Home : " On trouve alors 
des lits delideux : on s'y repose avec voluptS, on y d^nrouve un calme et 
un bien-dtre difScUes a exprimer. C'est une eatte de r6g6n6ration, dont 
le charme est encore augments par des boissons restaurantes, et surtout 
par un oaf6 ezquis.** — ^D'Ohsson, t vii p 63. 

§ ** Strange as it may appear, the Orientals, both men and women, 
are passionately fond of mdulgin^ in this formidable luxury ; and almost 
every European who has tried it, speaks with much satisflctction of the 
result When all is done, a. soft and luxurious feeling spreads itself over 
your body ; every lii^b is light and free as air ; the marble-like smooth'^ 
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like noiseless shadows, stand in a row before jou. The coffee is 
poured out and presented : the pipe follows ; or, if so disposed, 
you may have sherbet or firuit; the sweet or water melons are 
preferred, and they come in piles oi lumps large enough for a 
mouthful ; or you may send and get kebobs on a skewer; and 
if inclined to make a positive meid at the bath; this is tb« time. 
The hall is open to the heavens, but nevertheless a boy with 
a &n of feathers, or a napkin, drives the cool air upoB you. 
Tlie Turks have given up the cold inmiersion of the Romans, 
yet so much as this they have retained of it, and Which realizes 
the end which the Romans had in view to prevent th« after 
breaking out of the perspiration ; but it is still a practice among 
the Turks to have cold water thrown upon the f^t The nails 
of hands and feet are dexterously pared with a sort of oblique 
chisel ; any callosities that remain on the feet are rubbed down : 
during this time the linen is twice^ changed.* These operations 
do not interrupt the chafing of the soles,f and the ffentlQ put- 
ting on of the outside of the folds of linen which I have men- 
tioned in the first stage. The body has come forth shining like 
dabaster, j&agrant as the cistus, sleek as satin, and soft as velvet 
The touch of your own skin is electric. Buffon has a wonder- 
ful description of Adam's surprise and delight at his first touch 
of himseUT. It is the description of the human sense when the 
body is brought back to its purity. The body thus renewed, 
the spirit wanders abroad, and reviewing its tenement rejoices to 
find it dean and tranquil. There is an intoxication or dream 
that lifts you out of the flesh, and yet a sense of life and con- 
sciousness that spreads through every member. Each breastful 
of air seems to pass, not to me heart but to the brain, and to 
quench, not the pulsations of the one, but the fiuides of the 

ness of the skin is delightful; and after a]! this poxmneling, scmblMng, 
rackioff, parboiling, aod perspiring, you feel more enjoyment than ever 
you ^t Defore." — Ohapmai* and Hall's Library of Travel, 

* Galen (Method. Therap. L x. c. 10) savs, " Let then one of the ser- 
vants throw over him a towel, and being placed upon a couch let him be 
wiped with sponges, and then with soft napkin&" How completely this 
k the Turkisn plan, one fiuniliar with the bath only will understand : 
explanation womd be tedious. 

^ If you desire to be awakened at a certain hour, you arc not lugged 
by the shoulder or shouted at in the ear ; the soles of your feet are 
chafed, and you wake up gently, and with an agreeable sensation. This 
luxury is not confined to those who have attendants^ few or many ; the 
street-porter is so awakened by his wife, or diild, or brother, and he in 
turn renders the same service. The soles of the feet are exposed to a 
severity of service which no other muscles have to perform, and they re- 
quire indigent treatment; but with us they receive none. 
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other. That exaltation which requires the slumber of the senses 
— that vividness of El^nse that drowns ihe visions of the spirit 
— ^are simultaneously engaged in calm and unspeakable luxury : 
you condense the pleasures ci many scries, and enjoy in an 
hour the existence of years. 

But *^ this too will pass.'' * The visions fade, the speed of 
the blood thickens, the breath of the pores is checked, the crisp- 
ness of the skin returns, the fountains of strength are opened ; 
you seek ag^in the world and ita toils ; and those who experience 
these efSscts and vicissitudes for tl^ first time exdium, '^ I feel as 
if I could leap over the mocm." Paying your pence according 
to the tariff of your deserts, you walk forth a king from the 
gates which you had entered a b^gar. 

This chief of luxuries is comm(»i, in a barbarous land, and un- 
der a despotism, to every man, woman^ and child ; to the poorest 
as to the richest, and to the richest no otherwise and no better 
than to the poorestf But how is it paid fort How can it be 
within the reach of the po<»r ? They pay according to their 
means. What each person gives is put into a common stock ; 
the box is opened once a week, and the distribution of the con- 
tents is made according to' a scale; the master of the bath 
comes in fcnr his share just like the rest A person of distmction ^ 
will give a pound or more ; the common price that, at Constan- 
tinople, a tradesman would pay, was from tenpence to a shilling, 
workmen from twcmence to threepence. In a village near Con- 
stantinople, where I ^nt some months, the charge for men was 
a hal^nny^ for women three &rtiiings. A poor person will 
lay down a few parahs to show that he has not more to give, 
and where the poor man is so treated he will give as mu^ as 

* Motto of the vizier of Haroun el Rascbid, when required by his mas- 
ter to find one which should apply at once to happioess or adversity. 

f Yolney once entered a Turkish bath, and in horror and dismay, 
rushed out, and cOuld never be induced to enter one agaia Lord Lon- 
donderry was more submissive, and endured its tortures to the end ; but 
rejected the oofifee, and pipes, and civilities then proffered. He has given 
us a detail of his sufferings, which appear to have been notional Sir ' 
G. Wilkinson, in his work on Thebes, cites them at length, and this is all 
that he deems it requisite to tell the strangers who arrive in llgypt, on 
the subject of the Ham&m. 

t The charge at Rome was a quadrat^ or one fiEurthing ; children paid 
nothing. 

** Nee pueri credunt^ nid qui nondum sere lavantur." 

JuvBNAL, Sat il V. 162. 

In some baths it would appear that even grown persons were admit- 
ted n'atis. 

** Balneum, quo usob f oiaeet, sine mercede ezfaiboit.'*— Jul. Oaftt. 
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he can. He vril\ not, like tlie poor Roman, have aocees alone, 
but his cup of coffee and a portion of the'siBrvioe Hke the rest* 
Such rules are not to be established, but such habits may be de- 
stroyed by laws. 

lids I have observed, that wherever the bath is used it is not 
confined to any class of the community, as if it was felt to be too 
good a thing to be denied to any. 

I must now conduct the reader into the Moorish bath. First, 
there was no bath Hnen. They go in naked. Then there is but 
cue room, imder which there is an oven, and a pot, open into the 
bath, is boiling on the fire below. There were no pattens — ^the 
^oor burning hot — so we got boards. At once the operation 
commenced, which is analogous to the glove. There was a dish 
of gazule, hr the shampooer to rub his hands in. I was seated 
on the board, with my 1^ straight out hdore me ; the abam* 
pooer seated himself on the same board behind me, stretching 
out his legs. He then made me close my fingers upon the toes 
of his feet, by which he got a purchase against me, and rubbing 
his hands in the gazule, commenced upon the middle of my 
back, with a sharp motion up and down, between beating and 
rubbing, his hands working m opposite directbns. After rub- 
bing in this way the back, he pulled my arms throii^h his own 
and through each other, twisting me about in the most extraor- 
dinary manner, and drawing his fingers across the region of the 
diaphragm, so as to make me, a practiced bather, shriek. After 
rubbing in this way the skin, and stretching at the same time 
the joints of m^ upper body, he came and i^aced himself at my 
feet, dealing with my legs in like manner. Then thrice taking 
each leg and lifting it up, he placed his head under the caU^ and 
raismg himself scraped the W as with a rough brush, for his 
shaved head had the grain <&wnward. Hie operaticm con- 
cluded by his biting my heel. 

The bath becomes a second nature, and long privation so in- 
creases the zest, that I was not disposed to he critical ; but, if 
by an effort of i^e imagination I could transport the Moorish 
bath to Constantinople, and had then to choose between the 
ham^ of Eshi Serai or my own at home, and this one of the 
Moors, I must say, I never should see the inside of a Moorish 
bath again. It certainly does dear off the epidermis, work the 

* A poor man will go to die shambles and cut off a iHt of tlie meai 
that is hanging there, awi the butcher will take no notice of it. If he goes 
to have a cup of coffee, and has not five parahs (one ^purthing), he will 
lav his two or three on the counter, instead of dropping ihem into Urn 
dit; the next customer will lay down ten and sweep them in togetho; 
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flesh, excite the skin, set at work the absorbent and emding 
vessels, raise the the temperalare, apply moisture ; — but tibe re- 
finements and luxuries are vanting. 

A ^eat deal of learning has been expended upon the baths 
ef the ancients, and a melancholy exhibition it is — so much 
acoleness snd research, and no profit The details of these 
wonderful s^ctures, the evidences of tibeir usefulness, h*ve 
prompted no prince^ no people of Europe to imitate diem, and 
BO flcquiie honor iot the ODe,*h^th for the other. The writers, 
indeed, present not living piactioes, but cold and ill-assorted d^ 
tails, as men must do wbo profess to describe what they them- 
aelvee do not comprehend. From what I have said, the identity^ 
of the Turkish b^tli, with that of the Bomang, will be at once 
perceived, and the apparent ^isd^epancies and dififerences exr 
plained. The apodyterium ia the mustaby or entrane»-hall ; 
after this comes the sweatrng^^partment, subdivided by differ- 
ence of degrees. Then two operations are performed, shampoo* 
ing and the clearing off -of the jepidermis. The Romans had in 
the tepidarium and the dudatorium distinct attendants for the 
two operations : the first shampooer receiving the appiopriate 
name of tractaior; the others, who used the strigil, which was 
equivalent to the glove, being called mppeUmes. The appear- 
anee c€ the ^trigQ in no way alters the character of the operation. 
They nsed sponges also *fi:»r rubbing down, like the Moorish 
gasote. They o^ no soap ; neither do the Moors ;^the Turks 
use it after t^ operation is contduded. The Lawnieum I under- 
stood whcoi I saw the Moorish bath, with the pot of water, 
' lie^ted firtwot the fire bdow, boiling up into the bath. I then 
recollected that there is in the .Turkish baths an opening, by 
which the steam from the boilers can be let in, although not 
frequfiptly so used, nor equally placed within observation. Many 
of tne Turkish baths have, doubtless, been originally Greek. The 
change in respect to the use of cold water is compensated fc»r^ 
by the cold «r of tlie outer room, into which the Turks oome, 
and is preserved in the partial use of cold water for the feet 
The hot water reservoirs, the labrum and mdium^ are still to be 
seen in the private baths ; they are in those of tiie Alhambra. 
When used, the character of running water, an essential point 

• « On entering, they remain in the hot air, after which they immerse 
themselves in Jiot water, then they go into cold water, and then wipe 
off the sweat Those who do not go Jnm. the mtdatory at once into oold 
water, burst out on returning to the dressing-room, into a second sweat 
whi^ at first is immoderate, and then ceases and leaves them chilly.^-^ 
Galkn, Method. Med, L x. c 2. 
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«m0lig the Torks, is given to tl^em, by a hole being left below, 
^hich is unplugged, and a stream keiM) running in above from a 
cock It woukl appear that the Komans f^lowed the same 
method, llie pisamim of the Romans is found in the Moorish 
gardens. In tke use <^ depilaftoriea^ or the shaving off the hair, 
the practice of the Turks is exacUy tJ^at of the Romans ; the 
parts of the bath approjniatd to that purpose being the same. 
The blearea are alone wanting. The MussuSmans would con- 
sider this smearing of the body with oil or ointments not as a 
part of the bath, but a defilement, for wtiich the pinificadon of 
the bath was requisite.^ 

The Romans used the bath to excess, taking it dail^ ; the 
Kuasulmans reatrict-ed ita ii^o to once a week. Th& Romans 
entered the bath naked ] the Ma^siilmun.^ have introduced a 
bfi'thing costume ; the Homaus allowed the two sexes to enter 
promiscuously, the Mvis^ulmans hfive wholly separated them. 
Presemng the good, thoy have purified it &om excesses^ whidv 
to a people of I&sa di^riminatioti, might have appeared to con- 
fiCitiite ita essential eharaoti.^rSf or to be entiled as its necessary 
consequences* Our studies and learning have furnished us .with 
no Bueh tea alts. ThesQ very exoeeHcs haye been assigned as a 
reason for the dkuse of the bath by the early Christians. K the 
explanation were true, the difference betw^n the Christians and 
the Mussulmans would amount to this, that the tet could see 
and reject the evil, the seeond perceive and select the good. 

There is one point connected with the bath on which I must 
say a few words, especially as in this ease our usages do not 
present any obstacle to the adoption of a good habit, and I have 
repeatedly had the gratification of hiding that the suggestions 
wnich follow were of use. 

Those who wash the rest. of their, body, often except th^ 
head ; — ^the practice of smearing it with oil almost universally 
prevails. The Easterns do the reverse — ^they shave it A 
greater comfort there can not be than a bald pate. Washing 
the head is in no case piejudidaL Unless you wash the head, 
the washing of the body is neither complete nor satisfeictory : 
the refreshment of washing the head may often be procured 
when it is impossible to wash the body. Soap and watisr are 
injurious, not to the hair, but to the hair-dressers. The men in 
the East have no hair to show, but if soap and water injure the 

* While it is essential to cleanliness to clear awav the oily matter 
that exudes from the skin, the oil afterward applied to the cleansed 
body, seems to he heneficial, and to keep open mstead of closing tha 
pores. 
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hair, whence comes the luxuiiaDt abundance of that of the 
women ? The hair of the head, like the fiir of animals, is made 
to bear rain and wind, and to be a protection agamst them. 
Tou cover it up I The fur of animals thickens and strengthens 
when exposed to air and wet Tour hair Ms ofl^ and you oil 
it If it grows weak, change its habits. If it is not washed, 
and if it is oiled, b^in to wash it, and leave off oiling it 

Every week an &stem lady has her hair thoro^ily washed 
at the bath. It is first well soaped and rubbed. "Diey are very 
particular about soap, and use none but that made of olive oiL 
The Castile soap, which in this coimtry is sold at the apothe- 
cary's, is the soap the least injurious to the skin. This is twice 
repeated. After the soap, they apply a paste of Armenian bole 
and rose-leaves. This is rubbed into the roots of the hair, and 
left to imbibe all the grease of the head ; it is then, like the 
soap, washed off with bowls oi hot watar, and leaves the lo(^ 
peiTOctly clean and silken. From time to time they dye it On 
these occasions an attendant mixes up a handful of henna-dust 
in hot water, and thoroughly smears with it the haiir, which is 
then turned up into a Ml and bound tightly with a napkin. 
In this state tney go through the bath. When the napkm is 
removed, and the hennarpaste washed out, the hair, if before 
black, will have become of a bronze auburn, and if gray, red. 
The bath occupies from three to four hours, with the smddng, 
chatting, music, and dancing, which accompany it, in an atmo- 
sphere that excludes every unpleasant sensaticm. The '^omen 
are not, hke the men, contented with the bathing-linen and 
apparatus, which they find there ; but are followed by female 
sLaves, who bear bundles of towels in silk and satin wrappers, 
boxwood pattens, incrusted with mother of pearl, silver basins 
and bowls, or sometimes enameled ones, and aloe-wood and 
ambergris to perfume both the apartment and their cofi^. 
This &iery is less than what they mdulge in in their private 
baths. 

The Romans and Greeks, in Hke manner, were accompanied 
by their slaves, and did not trust to the service of the thermat. 
Each person brought his strigil and his anointing vase (strigilis 
et ampulla, li^nvSog nal iiat^)* or sent them by his sUve. 

* Hw two iDBtmments were slung together. The guUua was round, 
and from its round flat orifice, the cul distilled. GvttaHm tenticulari 
fnfrmoy teriU ambUti, premtla rottmdUate.—'AFmKam, On coins, vases, 
and bais-reliefii, it has been mistaken for the pomegranate, for a bulbous 
root, or a lustral vasa A curious Greek papyrus, in which a reward is 
oflbred for a runaway slave, or Lechythophoros, has cleared this matter 
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The practice furnishes the ^miliar metaphara which express the 
different conditions.* The striml was we sign of oomf(»rt) and 
also of sobriety and industry, a was, accor<£n^ to Cicero, ne- 
cessary to the happiness of ike Roman citizen ; it had to do with 
the fortunes of the Roman state. Rome was indebted to her 
strigil as well as her sword for the conquest of the W(vld. 

^Diis constant washing occasions, it may be supposed, an 
enormous waste of water. A Turk uses kss water than an 
English gentlen^an. It is true, every Turk, high and low, uses 
the same quantity, and washes in ike same manner ; but the 
utensils and conveniences are differently adapted. There are 
no wash-hand basins and ewers in bedrooms, no footrpans, hip- 
baths, shower-baths, &c They do not dabble in dirty water, 
defiling a great quantity. They wash under a stream of water, 
running Sam a fountaiy, urn, or ewer. A handful serves to 
moisten the soap and to rub with it, and a couple more rinse it 
ccHupletely off. The fountains are placed in the passs^es, stair- 
cases, &c By the mosks, and in the streets, they are so 
arranged that, by sitting on a step, you can wash the feet and 
the head. When you wash in a room, one attendant brings 
the basin, laen, with its pierced cover and kneels before you ; 
anoth^ ^e ewer, ibrik^ with its long, narrow neck to pour the 
water.f In. the bath, steam and perspiratbn cleanse, and two 
<Hr three large saucerfiils suffice for rinsing ; — ^fifty perscms may 
be bathed with the water that s^ves to fill our trough fi>r wash- 
ing one. 

What a difference it makes in domestic comibrt to be certain 
that every per8<Hi around you, and every thing you touch and 

from aD ambiguity. Mr. Letromie has restored and translated the pa- 
pyrus. It is also to be seen in the I^dan tomb, of whidi a cast is in 
the British Museum, and one of the groups given in colors in Fellows's 
"Lyisia." 
* AvroXfiKvOof, signifies a poor man. 

(M ivrlp ttir^ (rrXcyyis o^ MkvBos. — ^AaiSTOPHANlS. 

*EnavT<a 0aXa»e6eu, was equivalent to ** I am my own butler.*' " Have 
you 'dreamt of Lechyth, or Xystra f that is the agn of a w<Mnan that at- 
tends to her household (oiwipop) or of a fiuthfnl handmaid,** — Abtsmid. 
Oneiroe, i 64. 

f I find the most convenient substitute, a vasa hdding about two gal- 
lons of water, with a spout like that of a tea-urn, only three times the 
lenffth, placed oh a stand about four feet high, with a tub below : hot or 
eola water can be used ; Hbs water may be veir hot, as the stream that 
flows is small It runs for a quarter of an hour, or twenty minutes. 
The Castilian soap should be used in jMreference to ^e made-up soaps 
of England. Of Englfeh soaps, the common yellow washing soap is tne 
best N.R A dean sheet on the dressing-room floor and no slippers. 
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eat are absolutely cl^an I After this manner of life, the habits 
of Europe are most painful : jou are constantly oppressed with 
the toucn, or sight, or knowledge of things which, by the Euro- 
pean, are not considered clean, and smbmitted to as unavoidable. 
It would but faintly describe my impressions to say, that I felt 
as if passing from a refined to a rude condition of society. 
Neither do we know how to cultivate or handle the body. One 
of the first thoughts was, ^^ What shall I do in sickness ?** All 
Europe's seductions and luxuries put together will not make up 
for this one. 

The European is clean, in so fiur as he is so, for appearance ; 
he has clones and shoe-brushes, blacking, starchy smoothing- 
irons, <fec; in these consist his neatness,* The clean shirt is 
put upon the dirty body ; the hands and &ce, beioLg alone^ open 
to the air and sun and the eyes of the neighbors, are washed. 
N'othing is filthy that is unseen.f The Eastern has no brush or 
blacking ; no care is expended or expense incurred for neatness. 
He has his religious ablutions forprayer.J He will not tell you 
that he washes for his comfort or his health, but because it would 
be a sin not to do so. 

Whatever proceeds firom the body is impure ; to touch any 
ihing with it is sinful, were it even a beast. To spit on a dog is 
wicked.§ K by act or accident the Mussulman is rendered un- 
clean he has to wash himsel£ The soiling of his carpet may 
entail the ablution of the whole body ; while it remains unper- 
formed he is ipso fcxto excommunicated — can take part in no 
ceremony, say no prayer. He is strictly in the scriptural sense 
^ unclean." All injunctions of the same sort are in like manner 
enforced. These are the first lessons taught the child, and be- 

♦ " Neat,** and " proper,** are two words which we have dianged from 
their original sense to eteanliness. 

f ** Granting that the English are tolerably dean in the matter oftheir 
faces and hands, their houses and clothes, it must he confessed that they 
do not seem sufficiency impressed with tltf importance of keeping their 
whole bodies defla Suppose the English were the doanest people in 
the world, it would be fearful to think, when we know what they are, 
how dirty the rest of the world must be."— jRwnt/y Eeonomiat, p. 40. 

X The ahdest of the Mussuhnan consists in washing hands to the el- 
bow, feet, face, and nedr, five times a day in cold water without soap. 
TheT wadhan of the Jews is only tiiree times, and does not extend to the 
feet. The priests washed feet and hands. 

§ fitting, blowing the nose, Weeping, or perspiring, do not entail^ <u 

aett, tne necessity of ablution, which follows every other secretion. 

While a sore runs, they are defiled and can not pray. If they have not 

fpoUed their abdetty the wasUng before prayers need not be repeated, 

. but the^ibdest is spoiled by a tear, or by perspiration. 
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come a second nature ; and, reacting on the belief from ivliieii 
they spring, give to it that 8ur{«ising hold over the mind. They 
pass through life, generatioB after generation, without probably 
a single instance of the infrmgement of rules brought into opera- 
tion every hour of the day. 

Following the instinct of the dog, and obeying the injunction 
of the ceremonial law,* their canon law inhibite defilement of 
the public roads, the streets, water-tanks and courses, fruit-trees, 
and any places which serve for resort, shade, repose, or retreatf 
In " Hadji Baba^ is a ludicrous account of the perplexities of a 
Persian m one of the modem adaptations of civilization to deanr 
liness — ^his inefifectual attempts to get at the gushing water, his 
inabiUty to work the machinery or comprehend the purpose. In 
that part of their house there is awater<x>ck for me. The floor- 
ing is of marble — the water fidls and runs, and high wooden 
pattens are used. The outer cloth garments are left outside — 
the ample sleeves are tucked up. K there be no fixed pipe a 
ewer is at hand, and a servant waits outside with basin, ewer, 
and napkin. In consequence of the offices attached to every 
mosk, their cities do not present (^fensive smells, disgustiBg 
filth and revolting indecency. One hand is set apart fi>r noble^ 
the other for ignoble service. The left hand on its dying day 
has not so much as touched the mouth ; the right is in equsu 
ignorance of other parts of the body. This i* the natural sense 
of the words : ^ I^t not thy right hand know what thy left 
hand doeth."J 

I have not hesitated to allude to matters which our ^Edse re^ 
finement forbids to m^ition, and thus the sensibility given us to 
put away what is impure is diverted merely to its concealment 
The reader must fill up this &int sketch 'from his imagination, 
and when he has done so^ he will understand why an Eastern 
ean not endure Europe, and why Christians among Mussulmans 
are catted "d(^."§ 

♦ Deui xxiil 18. 

{See D'OhseoD, yoL il p. 8, 67, 68. 
The defilement attachSed to the secretions is conveyed m the natoral 
sense of the antithesis used by Christ (Matt zv., Mark viL), between 
** what proceedeth from a man,'* and ** what entereth into a man.** 

§ I was desirous to bring to Europe a young Turk, and he was noth- 
ing loih ; his mother, however, made objections, which I could not get 
from hinu At last, he said, ** Ton must talk with her yourself** I went 
conseauenily ; and when I introduced the subject, raising up her two 
arms before her &oe as they do when depressed or abject, with ihe bands 
turned down and wringing'them, she excbumed : ** Yai I Vai I are not 
your ships tnade fast under my windows, and do I not see how the Franks 
washr 
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Why ^nld ihe ladies of the East hare enT03rments from 
which ours are debarred, and sensations too of which they know 
nothing ? It may be said the IWkish ladies so make up for 
their " exdusicoi from sodety :"•— they have no balls or operas, 
morning concerts or &ncy &us, and therefore they take up with 
these mereUr sensual indulgences. They would no more exchange 
their bath for your balls, man you would your balls for a Yankee 
camp-meeting. There ia no necessity for exchange. Why not 
have both ? Would it be no comfort, no pleasure, no benefit to 
an Eni^ish lady, (m returning from a ball, and beibre going to 
bed, to be able, divested of whalebone and crinoline, and robed 
as aa Atalanta, to enter marble chambers with mostdc floors, and 
be refreshed and purified from the toil she has undergone, and 
prepared for the soft enjoyment of the rest she seeks ? The 
bflnging gardens of Babylon were devised by the love of Nature 
of a Median womui ; the palaces and groves of the Azahra laid 
oiU; by the taste of a Numidian : — ^why should not England owe 
to the delicacy of an Englishwoman^ the restoration of the 
ihermm? 

Our intercourse with the lower orders is broken oflT by there 
being Ho settled occasion on which we are in contact with them, 
and by the want of cleanliness, in their persons. Here both 
dasses are ccmstantly brought into the presence of each other. 
Cootempt and distaste are removed on one side, degradation and 
irritation on the other : they know one another : the intercourse 
of various ranks requires and sustains a style and demeanor winch 
strike all Europeans, who are astonished that the bearing of the 
peasant is as courtly as that of ih» pashaw : he is as clean as the 
pashaw. Think of a country where difference of rank makes no 
difference of cleanliness ! What must Easterns think of us 
where the difference of condition can be traced — ^in speech, 
manner, and washing. The bath is of as great value to the 
society as to the individual. A political economist, glorifying 

* A plan has recently been successfully adopted for dryh^ horses after 
hunting. Two men, one on each side, tiirow over him buckets of water 
as hot as he can bear it: he is then scraped and rubbed with chamois 
leather, the head and ears carefully dried wiUi a rubber, and his clothing 
put on. In twenty minutes he is perfectly dry, and there is no fear of 
his breaking out again : the old pbn of rubbinff him dry took from one 
to two hours of very hard work, and he generalfj broke out once or twice, 
and would often be found in a profuse sweat at twelve ^r one o'clock at 
night. The bath might be adapted fbr horses. The MuscoTites used to 
mount from the dinner-table on horseback ; at present we shampoo our 
horses, and dear off the epidermis, while we bestow no i^ch care on our 
own bodies. 
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his age, exclaims — " Augtistus in aU bis splendcnr liad neither 
glass f9r his window nor a shirt to his back." The slave and 
the beggar in Borne were daily in the enjoyment of luxuries 
whidi no European monarch knows. 

There is an impression that the bath is weakening. We can 
test this in three ways ; its effects on those debilitated by dis- 
ease, on those exhausted by &tigue, and on those who are long 
exposed to it. 

1. In afi^tion of the lungs and intermittent fever, the bath is 
invariably had recourse to against the delnhtating nightlv per* 
spirations. The temperature is k^t low, not to increase the ac- 
tion of the heart or the secreticms ; this danger avoided, its eflfect 
is to subdue by a healthy pen^iration in a waking state, the im- 
healihy one in deep. I^o one ever heard of any injury fKnn 
the bath. The moment a person is ailing he is hun^ off 
to it 

2. After long and severe &tigao-«-^that ihtigae such as we 
never know — successive days and niglits on horsebadE — <he bath 
affords the most astonishmg leliel Having perfi:Nined long 
journeys on h(»sebaok, even to the extent of ninety-^ur hours, 
without taking rest, I know by ezpeiienoe its effects in the ex- 
tremest eases. 

A Tartar, having an hour to rest, prefers abath to sleep. He 
enters as if dn^g^ with opium, and leaves it, his s^iises deaied, 
and his str^igth rest(»ed as mtbch as if he had slept for several 
hours. This is not to b^ attributed to the heat or moisture 
alone, but to the shampooing, which in sudi cases is of an ex- 
tra(»rdinary nature. The Tartar sits down and douUes himself 
up; the shampooer (and he selects the most powerful man) 
then springs with his feet on his shoulders, a*ackii^ his vertebrae ; 
with all his force and weight he pommels the whole back, and 
then turning hhn <m his back and &ce, aided by a second sham- 
pooer, tramples on his body and limbs : the Tartar then lays 
himself down for half an hour ; and, perhaps, though Uiat is not 
necessary, sleeps. Well can I recall the hamdim doors which I 
have entered, scarcely able to drag one Hmb alter the other, and 
from which I have sprung into my saddle again, elastic as a 
sinew, and light as a feather. 

You will see a hammal (porter), a man living only on rice, go out 
of one of those baths where he has been pouring with that per- 
spiraticm which we think must prostrate and weaken, -and take 
up his load of five hundred-weight, placing it unaided on his back. 

3. The shampooers spend eight hours daily in the steam ; 
they undergo great labor there, shampooing, perhaps, a dozen 
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persons, and are. remarkably heidthy. They enter the bath at 
eight years of age : the duties of the younger portion are light, 
and chiefly outside in the hall to which the bathers retire after 
the hatix ; still, there they are from that tender age exposed to 
the steam and heat, so as to ha^e their strength broken, if the 
bath were debilitating. The best shampooer under whose hands 
I have ever been, was a man whose age was ^ven me as ninety, 
and who, from e^t years of age, had been <£dly ei^ht hours m 
the bath. This was at the natural baths of Sophia. I might 
adduce in like manner the sugar-bakers in London, who in a 
temperature not less than that of the bath, undergo great 
&tigue, and are also remarkably healthy. 

'Die Ropfians furnish another example. Unlike the Arabs, 
who restrict its use to once a week, they went into it daily. 
The temperature was gradually raised, until in the time of Nero it 
came to be excessive. Their habits in other respects were not 
such, as to be oondudve to health, and must have disqualified them 
for enduring the bath : if it did debilitate, it served therefore , 
as an antidote to their manner of life, and relieved the excess of 
the patridan, as it does to-day tihe fisitigue of the Tartar. 

Itife is chemical and galvanic, but both these agencies result 
in, and depend upon, motion : the vessels are constructed for 
conveying fluids, the muscles for generatir^ powen Thus, sham- 
pooing exerts over the human body a power anidogous to that 
of drugs administered by the mouth. A blow which kills, a 
posture which benumbs ; — pressure, which in long disease be- 
comes a chief obstacle to recovery, exercise, which gives beidth 
and strengtli — are all evidences of the influence of motion over 
our system. 

Who has not experienced in headaches and other pains, relief 
from the most unartful rubbing? Tou receive a Uow, and in- 
voluntarily rub the part. Cold will kill ; the remedy is brandy 
and friction. The resources of this process siurely deserve to be 
developed with as mudi care as that which has been bestowed 
upon tne Materia Medica. Where practiced, human suffering is 
relieved, obstructions are removed, indigestion is cured, paralysis 
and diseases of the spine, &c, arising from the loss of muscular 
power, are within its reach, while they are not under the control 
of our medicines. Here is a new method to add to the old. 
Wherever it can be employed, how much is it to be preferred to 
nauseating substances taken into the stomach ; how much must 
the common practice of it tend to preserve the vitaHty of the 
whole frame ! Even if disregarded as an enjoyment of health, 
it offers a solace which ought to be invaluable m the eye of a med- 
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ical man, as of course it must be of the patient We have all 
to play tiiat part 

Where the practice is £umliar, it is used not merely in tbd 
bath, but upon all occasions. It is to be found without the 
bath, as among the Hindoos, some Tartar iribes, the Chinese, 
and the Sandwich Islands : — the latter presents one of the mast 
remarkable of phenomena. The different ranks are those of dif- 
ferent stature. The chie& are sunk in slotb and immora&ty; 
and yet it is not they, who, like the grandees of Spain, are the 
diminutive and decrepit race ; — ^they are i^iampooed.* A prac- 
tice which our epicures and our stoics, our patients and our 
doctors, would turn up the nose at, counteracts the consequence» 
of gluttony, intoxication, debauchery, and sloth, amd suppfies the 
place of exerdse and temperance ; and a pec^le which can boast 
no 8cho<^ of philosophy, whose nostrils 'haye.nev«r been r^ale^ 
by the compotmds of BeauviBiers, and whose pulse has never 
been stretched out to a Halden, is able to combine fte health 
of the Brahmin with the indulgence of the Sybarite, and the 
frame of the gynmast with the habits of the hog. 

Turner in his Emba^y to Thibet (p. 84), describes the gy- 
long or class of priests, as " more athletic" than their country- 
men, although they " lead a life in ah extreme degree sedentary 
and recluse." Ihey perform ablutions in which their compa- 
triots do not join. The physical superiority of the aristocracy 
of Jlngland may be owing. to a similar cause, cleanliness being 
with us a mark of station. 

In Denmark, ^bampooing has recently been hit upon as a 
'^scientific process, and a college has been instituted, as I under- 
stand with considerable success, for the practice of what they 
ar e ple ased to call medidna mechanica. 

What am I to say of our medical science, what of our medi- 

♦ " The chiefe of either sex are, with very few exceptions, remarkably 
laH and corpulent. For this striloD^ peculiarity various reasons may ble 
suggested * . . , But in addition to an^ or all of these possibihties, 
one thing is certain, diat the easy and luxurious life of a chief has had 
very considerable influence in ihe matter : he or she, as the case may be, 
&res sumptuously every day, or rather every hour, and takes little or 
no exercise, while the constant habit of being shiunpooed after every 
■ regular meal, and oftener, if desirable or expedient, promotes circulation 
anddigestion, without superinducing either exhaustion or fiatigue. 

M^Thatever may be the cause or causes of tb» magr^ude of the patri- 
cians, the effect itself- so seldom Mis to be produced, that beyond ail 
doubt) bulk and rahk are ahnost indissolubly connected together in the 
popular ^nund, the great in person being; without, the help of a play upon 
words^ great also m power." — Sia George Smrsox's Voijage round the 
IFbrW, vol. il p.61. 
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cal practitioiiers, what of oar philanthropy, what of our selfish- 
ness, in not having the bath as a means of curing disease ?*^ 
Never wias a people more heroically self-denying or extrava- 
gantly insensate. We must love the racking of pain, the flavor 
of drugs, and the totals of apothecaries' bills ; for with our clas- 
sical acquirements and love of travel, we can not be ignorant, that 
all maladies, with thd exception of epidemical ones, were less 
common in Rome than in modem London, notwithstanding our 
many Advantages from the improved state of medical knowl- 
edge ; and that several painful diseases common among us were 
exceedingly rare among the aiicients, and are almost unknown 
in Mohammedan countries. There are those who are of opinioQ 
that conts^ous disorders, " dreadful scourges of the human race^ 
might never have taken root, nor if they had, would now be 
spread so widely, had the hot bath been in. use among us."f 

The human body is formed for labor, and requires it, and this 
labor is accompanied by perspiration. It is the safety-valve for 
the heart, the sewer for the secretions ; tiie scavenger for the 
skin. Those who are thrown repeatedly into perspiration, pos- 
sess, however seldom washed, many advantages over those who 
have not to undergo severe bodily toil, however often they may 
use soaj and yater to the surfeice. 

The b^th substitutes an artificial and easy perspiration, and 
this explains the extraordinary fact, that the people who use it 
do not require exercise hr health, and can pass from the extreme 
of indolence to that of toil. 

The functions for carrying on life are of the nature of a steam- 
engine, and a chemical apparatus : lethal gases are g^ven forth 
as from k furnace ; poisons are produced by every organ ; from 
every function there is residuum, and the body,, while soiled by 
labor, is rusted by repose. This rust, this residuum deposits on 
the skin. . ' 

The extremities of the vessels ^become charged with unctuous 
matter ; the deadened cellules of the epidermis are covered with 
a varnish, which is partly insoluble in water, and this internal 
accumulation and extenud coating prevent the skin from per- 
forming its functions, which are not confined ..to those of shield- 
ing the body, but are essential to the chemical processes within! 
The skin has analogous duties to those of the lungs, supplying 

* ** Balneis calidis ooostitatis, ut remedittm legroiantibas et lenimen 
labore defessis afierantur, quse sand caratio loog& melior est quam medici 
parum jaeriti medela." 

f MS. of Dr. Meryon, the oiiljr practical and really useful essay whiqh 
I have seen on the bath, and which, I trust, will not be left on the shelf 
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oxygen to ^ the blood at the extremity of its conzse, and when 
most completely in need of it It has to aid at the same time 
the action of the heftrt. In its health is their heahh, and its 
heahh is deanlineas. Unlike the two other organs, it is placed 
within man's reach, and confided to his care ; and cariously in- 
terspersed tiirongh it are glands secreting peculiar odors, that 
the touch and sight shall not alone warn, hut a third sense be 
filiated in this guardianship, crymg aloud on every renussnesB, 
and charging and redprocatmg every neglect^ 

The Russians come out of » bath of. 120^ to roll themselves 
in the snow. Hiis we explain by the fervor of the cirenktion, 
which enables them to withstand the shock* If so, the strong 
and healthy might bear it — not the weak and suffering, the 
octogenarian and the child. The sudden passage from, a Rus- 
nan bathf to a glacial atmosphere, is attended by neither shod: 
nor danger ; and far from the o]^ression that would result from 
ihB absMption of vital action m ^e efforts of the heart to over- 
<x>me the violent contraction of the circulation, by the cold, there 
is a sense of ineffable reUefl You seem to take in and throw 
forth your In-eath in mere playfulness, no longer depend^it upon 
it momentarHy hr life, m fiict, the lungs and heart are dis- 
charged in part from the toil of that unoeanng labor, which, 
be^nning with the cradle, ends with the grave. Of what ser- 
vice must it not be to aid a machine, the efforts .of which, in the 
most delicate girl, are equal to a steam-engine of fourteen hoise- 
power.J 

Who can reflect on this, and be content with mere wmider, 
Tiot bethink himself of the means by which the purposes of 
Kature can be aided, and the gifts of Ftovidence enjoy^ ?§ 

♦ " Rectft olet nbi nihil oM**— Flautot. 

f In the Russian bath the heat is obtained, like that of the Mexicans, 
by stones heated in a fum&<», and on whidi water is thrown. They 
haye seats at different heights, and by ascending increase the tempera- 
ture (the eancamerata m£uio^ as painted in the baths of Titus). The^ 
haye a cold dondie, which descends from the top of the chamber, and is 
repeated twice durioff the bathing. They do not shampoo, but with a 
binich of birch, with Sie l^yes on, thrash the body all over, laying it 
along, first on the back and then on the &ce. 

\ The vessels running through the skin, would extend in a straight 
line twenty-fiye miles : the respiratories coming to the sur&ce of the 
body, and opening through the epidermis, amount to seven milltonsr 

J "The heart at every contraction expels about two ounces of blood, 
at sixty in a minute one hundred- and sixty ounces are sent forth ; 
in three mmutes the whole blood (^about thirty pounds), must pass 
through the heart, and in one hour this takes place twenty times. Who, 
^reflecting on the tissues to be permeatea, the functions to be dis- 
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Hie bath has the effect of several classes of medicines ; that 
is to say, it removes the symptoms for which they are admisis- 
tered : thus, it is a cathsurtic, a diuretic, a tonic, a detersive, a 
narcotic ; but the effect is produced only when there is cause. 
It will bring sleep to the patient suffering from insonmia, but 
will not, like opium, make the healthy msm drowsy ; and relieve 
constipation without bringing on the healthy — as aloes would — 
dianrhosa ; it is ihus a drug, which adnmnsters itself according 
to the need, and Imngs no ^fter-consequ^ces. 

The opium-like effect has often been remarked, and I have 
repeatedly experienced after the bath sensations like those it 
produces. If it has not the same< power in reheving ^bodily 
pain, it has unquestionably that of assuagmg mental suffering. 
It is quite as natural an impulse among E^tems, to seek the 
bath when they are laboring under afflK^tbn as when disposed 
to give way to gladness. And this may be considered as one 
part of its curative virtues, having^ the (acuity of calming the 
disturbed spirit without extinguishing, and indeed while increas- 
ing, the dispositions to cheerfulness. 

Keader ! consider that this is not a drug in a shop, to be .ex- 
hibited by prescription after A visit to a patient. It would be 
something if I suggested a new simple, or, an improved plan of 
administering a known remedy in any one disorder. It would 
be much by such a suggestion to diminish in a few cases the 
pains of sciatica or of rheumatism, the tortures of gout or st(me ; 
what I suggest, is a kaJbit, one which shall become, when adopt- 
' ed, that of the whole people. 

A bath might be had for one quarter of the price of a glass 
of gin ; for we have water in more abundance, and at a dieaper 
rate than at Rome. 

To substantiate this estimate, I prepared some calculations, 
but having visited the baths and wash-houses recently estab- 
lished, I find the case illustrated to my hand by practice, and 
affordjnff an entire confirmation of all, and more than all, that I 
have said. It is not long since that there was not a hot bath* to 
be got m London under two shillings : what would then have 
been said if any one had- had the hardihood to advance, that 

tihaiged, the seoretioDs to be formed from, and the nutritious suhstances 
to be taken into the drculatiog fluid ; and reflecting upon how soon each 
partide, each atom of blood^ after having been deteriorated in its oonsti- 
tution^^and rendered unfit for the discharge of its important duties, is 
again driven through the lungs, and asain aerated, — can ret^*e from the 
investieation without feelings ennobled, and the whole man rendered 
better r — ^Dr. Kobertson. 
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hot baths i&iglit be got for two pence! and that baling 
establishments, charging from one penny for cold baths up to 
sixpence, should become profitable concerns f Such nevertheless 
is the faicL There is here no new idea, no new process, no new 
demands : it has simply been suggested to bmld larger estab- 
lishments, and to throw them op^i at a smaller sun^; so that 
we have hith^io been deprived of these advantages tluough the 
partial blindness of those who have, in as &r as they do see, 
deplored the bHndness of others, not thinking that probabty 
other films intercepted thdr own sight 

I will therefore take the result obtained in Hiese baths and 
wash-houses, as the basis of the dakulation which I wish to 
establisL For a thousand bathsy the charge for water varies 
from twenty to twenty-eight shillings; the coals for fuel from 
fifteen to thirty shillings: the other charges from fifteen to 
tw^ity sldllings. In all these cases, the lower sum is, of course, 
above what the charge will be when experience has pointed out 
improvements and econcnny. Taking the most economical of 
these establishments, we have baths at the rate of Mj shipings 
a thousand, that is, at a little more than a hal^nny a piece. 
The allowan<^ of water for eiach bath is forty-five gallons ; fad 
enters for one third into the charge: reducing these charges to 
what would be incurred in the Turkish ba£, {here would be a 
saviog of eight ninths for the water, and probably five sixths for 
the fuel, and an entire saving for the diarge of attendance for 
the poorer classes (the asavto^f fiaXp6{>aavrt6g) ; thus we should 
have on the thousand baths, the charge for water and fuel 
reduced ftota thirty-five to Ave shillings ; and the charge of 
attendance being withdrawn firom the poorer classes, the expense 
incurred would amount to one penny for sixteen baths, or four 
baths tor a farthing. 

Here I am going upon the data supplied by these bathing 
establishments, where the water is furnished to them at a very 
low price, namely, fifteen shillings for the one thousand barrels, 
of tmrty gallons, and where the coals consmned are of an inferior 
quality, at nine shiHings a tun ; and these are the points in 
which England and its capital possess such great advantages. 
In these establishments they can fimlish between one and two 
thousand baths a day, at an outlay of 15/. or 16/. a week; -and 
as the experiment has so &r so well succeeded, two hundred of 
them would supply London, at the rate ci a bath to each person, 
weekly, for which the weekly expenditure 'w^ould be 3000/. or 
160,000/. per annum, which would occasion a daily use of 
126,000,000 of gallons of watelr. In the Turkish manner, the 
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eqwaditmeofwiter would be 15,000,000; and tflldiig the mo- 
portkmate saving in fbel, there would be a isfiog of 0116 &atf 
the outhnr, or 75,000/. a year ; but, as the haHsty thoft afiMed, 
and the nalnte so engendered, would lead in our cHmate, and 10 
our cilciimstaiieeB, to a much more frequent nse of the bi^ than 
onoe a week, and as it would constantlj be had leeotsae to by 
the bwar<Nrdeis, without their g(»ngthiongfa the idK^ process, 
the establishmento would have to l^ pK^K)rtionatefy lai^, and 
the expendilore greater. At all events, it is now no 1<h^ a 
theoretical matter : these Jwths- are in use, and are eitendmg ; 
and the question is, whether we shall introduce a perfiact mstead 
of a defective method — an economical instead of an expensive <»e. 
But, if this new duucge be incurred, we have, on the other side, 
to look forward to the possibSity of retrenchments in consequence 
of the altered haUti oi the people. The one that first presents 
itself is the diminution of maladies, doctors' and apothecaries' 
fees and drugs, kws of time from sjckness, and att^idance ;— *«nd 
here, to say nothing of the different value of life, the saying fer 
London. alone will have to be reduyned by mjllions. Next are, 
temperance and sobriety. At first sight me connection will not 
appear, so immediate ; it will, however, be unquestionable to 
those femiliar with countries where the bath is in use. I know 
of no countrv, in andeitt or modem times, where habits of 
drunkenness have coexisted with the bath. Mis^ and ccdd 
drive men to the gin^op : if they had the bath — ^not the wash- 
ing-tub, but the sociable ham6m, to repair to— tiiis, the ^reat 
cause of drunkennessi, would be removea ; and if this habit ci 
cleanliness were ffeneral, restraints would be imposed on sudi 
habits by the feelm^ of self-respect engendered. 

Gibbon has indiuged in q>eculi^ions on the consequences fer 
Europe that would have follow^ had Charles Martel been 
defeated on the plains of Tours. One of these effects would 
have been, that to-day in London there would be no ^-palaces, 
and a thousand baths. 

In London and its suburbs there are nearly two millions 
of inhabitants ; of these, one million and a half at least can not 
afford those baths which we use.* Deducting a Mh for infents 
under ferty days old, and persons confined to bed, th«re would 

* Hie irooA fell of hot water csfied a bath, used to cost in London 
at lesst one ihillinff and nxpence, so that jpersoot with kstf than 200^ a 
year oould not a£ford to use them. In tana, with feel and water so 
much dearer; baths can be had as low as one third The reoeot wash- 
ing-houses are something, but only as a commencement and an earnest. 
Such contrivances wiU not change a people's taste. 
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fmnain twelve hundred thousand, so that two hundred thousand 
bodies, which now carry their filth from the cradle to the grave, 
would be daily washed. Judging by the scale of prices at Con- 
stantinople* or Rome, the cost of a bath might begin from one 
penny or twopence, and range upwitfd to five shillingei ; striking 
the average at sixpence, we should have 5000^ daily, or 1,500,- 
OQ.OL per annum. An ordinary bath will accommodate two 
hundred persons daily. At Constantinople, for a population of 
^ye hundred thousand (Turks) three hundred are requisite. In 
Cordova, there were nine hundred ; in Alexandria, wl^en taken bj 
the Arabs, there were four hundred. One thoysand baths would 
be required for London, and each would ha^ for its support 1500/. 
a year. The cost of erection would be provided, as for hospitals, 
churches, <fec., by foundations, donations, bequests, subscriptions^ 
or municipal charges. 

The poor of England have never hsA, an oppoitunity of 
knowing the comfort which is derived on a cold oay from the 
warmth imparted by such an atmosphere. How many of the 
wretched ii^abitants of London go to their dully komes in the 
winter months benmnbed with cdd, and with no means of 
recQverii^ their animal warmth but by resorting to spirita and 
a public-house fire. The same sixpence which wul only procure 
them a quartern of the stimulant, w;hkh imparts but a momen- 
tary heat, would, if so expended, obtain for th^u at once 
warmth and refreshment. 

Do not run away with the idea flbat it is Islamism that pre- 
vents the use of spirituous liquors ; it is Ihe bath. It satisfies 
the cravings which lead to those indulgences, it fills the period 
of nectary relaxation, and it produces, with cleanliness, habits 
of self-respect, which are incompatible with intoxication: it 
keeps the families united, which prevents the squandering of 
money for such excesses. In Greece and Rome, in their worst 
times, there was neither "blue ruin" nor "double stout." 

The quantity of malt consumed in former days is referred to 
as a test of relative well-being. This I do not deny ; but there 
can be no question that pure water is the most wholesome driiik,f 

* Every thing is ^dearer in Engl^ than in Turkey, except those 
things which are wanting for the bath : fuel is at a third of the cost, 
water is infinitely more abundant, and we have the same advantages over 
every other capital of Europe. When the charge' for the bath was at 
Borne a quadrant, the price of wheat differed htUe from what it is at 
present in England 

t " Two patients in adjoining beds, one seventy-fiv^ the other fifty, 
iiEtther and son, were suffering from diseased liver, and other effects oi 
intemperance. The attenticoi of the party (the governors, mspecting thg 
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as it IS onqu^onable, that if Londoii were Mussulman, the op- 
erative, as the rest of tiie population, would bathe regularly, 
have a better-dressed dinner for his money, and prefer water to 
wine or brandy, gin or beer. The bath, therefcflre, would secure 
at once cleanliness and temperance. 

Where Christianity first appeared, cleanliness, like charity or 
hospitality, was a condition of life. Christ and the apostles went 
tiirough die legal ablutions. Wben th^ relaxation took place at 
the first council of Jerusalem, in fiEtyor of the Gentiles, these 
points could never have been raised or called in question, for in 
this respect the habits of the nations were in conformity with 
the Jewish law. Reference is made to it in the Others,* not as a 
practice only, but as a duty.f In the primitive Churdi of Eng- 
land the bath was a religious observance : the penitent was in 
some cases forbidden its use ; but then cold bathing was en- 
joined. Enigbthood was originally a religious institution, and 
the conferring of it is a church ceremony. The aspirant knight 

Bedf<Nrd Infirmary) being drawn to these cases^ J observed that the eldw 
mdLd recover, and the younger would not On beings asked the grounds 
for my opinion, I said, we one is the son of a beer-drinking, the other of. 
a buttermilk-drinking father. The event confirmed my anticipation. 
During the youth of the elder, he had never tasted beer or tea, — ^miUc 
and buttenxulk were then the people's drink.'' 

* No one entered a church without washing the &ee and hands. — Ter.- 
1VLL. de Orat cap. il 

Clemens Alezandrinm, prescribing rules to Christians for bathing, gives 
four reasons*; cleanliness, nealth, warmth, pleasure. — Padag. L iil c. 9. 

f The Mussulmans say, " The physician is before the imaum, for if 
Yoor bowels are disordered you can not play." Like the Romans, they 
have superseded the physician by the batL The Brahmins hold disease 
tobesinfuL 

** What worship is there not .in mere washing I perhaps one of the 
most moral things a man, in common cases, has it in his power to da 
This consciousness of perfect outer pureness — that to thy i^m there now 
adheres no foreign speck of imper&ction — ^how it radiates on thee, with 
cunning symbol^ innuences, to thy very soul ! Thou hast an increase of 
tendency toward all good things whatsoever. The oldest Eastern sages 
with joy and holy ^atitude had felt it to be so, and that it was the 
Maker's gift and wilL It remams a religious, duty in the East Nor 
could Herr Professor Strauss, when I put 2ie question, deny that for us, 
at present, it is still such here in the West To that dingy operative 
emerging from his soot mill, what is the first dutjr I will prescribe, and 
offer help toward ? That he dean the skin of him. Can he,' pray, by 
any ascertaining method ? One knows not to a certainty ; but, witii a 
tumciency of soap and water, he can wasL Even ^e duU English feel 
something of this : they have a saying, * Cleanliness is near of kin to god- 
liness f yet never in any country saw I men worse washed, and, in a cli- 
mate drenched with tiie softest cloud water, such a scarcity of baths."-^ 

8AtJERTEIO. 
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prepared himself by the bath. The second distinction which it 
is in the power of the sovereign of England to bestow, is enti- 
tle4 "The Order of the Bath," Now, the sovereign who con- 
fers, dnd the knights who receive the title, never saw a real bath 
in tiieir lives.* ' ^ 

When tesselated pavements of Caldaria, or fragments of La- 
conicum and Hypocaust come to light in our streets ot fields, the 
modem Groth gazes with thelBam^ stupid wonda*, without the 
^ same respectf widi which the barbarians of this land look upon 
their fethers' works ; — ^you can tell them the date of their rums ; 
they could explain to you the use of yours. '^le Romans could 
recall -the time when their others only washed their hands and 
their feet;( the Turks, the time when their Others washed 
neither. We have to recall the times when our &thers knew 
what it was thoroughly to be washed, and to be whdiy clean ; 
and, reversing the experience of these people, and c(»nbining in 
our progress their points of departure, we have arrived at wash- 
ing hands and feet only, or washing neidier. 

Britain received the bath from &e Romans, Ireland from the 
Hioenicians,§ Hungary Horn the Turks, ^ain from the Sarar 

» B^Bj^ present with a Mussulman at one of the most splendid oere- 
monies of the Catholic church, I was anxious toitote the Hnpression he-re- 
ceived. As he was silenl^ I put questions to him ; called his attention to 
ihe incense, the chants, the dresses, the white lace over tlie coknred vest- 
ments — ^but all in vain. . I afterward asked him what had been passing 
in his mind He replied, it was very magnificent, adding, " I coum only 
thmk of their feeit** ' ' 

f Hie Duke oi Wellington, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
dergyman of the parish, had th6 pavement of a bath, discovered at SU- 
chester, filled in, because his tenant was annoyed by people crossing a 
field to look at it 

"DOM. The walls which, stranger, you behold, are tJie remains of 
the baths which the city oi Pisa anciently used. Of these, consuming 
time has destroyed the fiest, and left only the Sudatorium, which, over- 
turned neither by an innumerable series of ages, nor by the injuries of 
barbarians, allured the eye studious of antiquity. Approach and contem- 
"" sth( • . . - -. ~. - 



plate, and vou will see the beaut^ul form of the edince, you will observe 
the plan of the lights, and how the heat is sent through tubes. Touwill 
have to complain of no conceahnent, nor will you affirm that any thing of 
this kind can be found more perfect elsewhere. And you will return 
thanks to the Great Duke Cosmos Hi ; who, lest this illustrious monu- 
ment should altogether perish, made it his peculiar care and custody," — 
Inscription 07h the Roman hath at Pisa. 

t "Nam prisco more tradidenmt brachia et crura quotidie abluere qua 
scilicet sordes opere coUegerani" — Seneca, J^.-87. "' 

§ By the merest accident I made this discovery, A lady mentioned 
to me, " a pi*actice of sweating," which she had heard of in her childhood 
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cens*— everywhere it lias dki^pearecL In Greebe it wag as com- 
mcmasinTuricey. Greece became independent, and the bath tcx^ 
wiQg.f Everywhere throughout Europe the point of departure 
is deanHness, the result of progress is filth. How is it that a 
habit so cleanly, associated with edifipes so magnificent, leading 
to intercourse of the daases of society so useful to the state, and 
conferring on the poorer <»rders so bi^ a measure of coniforts 
and enjoyments, should have disappeared, wherever Hght, learn- 
ing, taste, liberality, havespread ? When abstractions have pos- 
session of the l^aan of a people, you can no more redcon upon 
its tastes, than upon its ads. < 

^ What ruler in modem times can mske a compariscm other- 
wise than de|p*ading to himself between the government over 
which he presides and those of ancient Greece or Rome f Can 
* he reflect, without taking shame to himself that the heads of 
the repuUics of Athens and Sparta, the tribunes, aediles, 0(m- 
suls, censors, and emperors of Rome, thought they had not r^i- 
dered the condition of the poor tolerable, unless they had afforded 
them the gratuitous enjoynient of baths, theaters, and gamea^ to 
make' them forget for some hoars of the day the hardships and 
privations which poverty brings with it I The boasted happiness 
of the £kiglish common people (if, indeed, any one c^ be hardy 
enough to vaunt it now-a-days) is infinitely lower than was that 
of the plebeians of Gre«)e or Komc^^ 

aiiu)D^ the peasantrj, I sobjoin an extract of aletter written m reply to 
Inquiries. 

** With respect to the sweating-hooses, as they are <^ed, I remember 
about forty yeai's tpy, seeing one in the island of Rathlio, and shall trv 
to rive you a descr^tioo of it i—rlt was built of basalt stones, very much 
in ttie shape of a bee-lttve, with a row of stones inside, for the person to 
sit on when und^oing the operation. There was a hole at the top and 
one near ^e ground where the person crept in, and seated him or her- 
self ; &e stones having been heated in the same way as an oven for bak- 
ing bread is ; the holei on the top being covered with a sod, whfle being 
heat^ ; bat^ I suppose, removea to aidmit the person to breathe. Before 
entering,, (he (Mitient was stripped quita naxed, and on coining out, 
dressed again in the open air. Hie process was reckoned a sovereign 
cure for rheumatism ana aU sorts of puns and acheis. They are fearful- 
looking thhiffs, as well as I remember.^ 

* In the fifteenth century, baths were still in common use in Spain ; 
Ibr a law of Oastile forbids the Momrs and the Jews to bathe with the 
Christians. 

f A Greek sailor once sat doWll to eat with me with dirty hands ; ob- 
serving my look of astonisbment, he said, flourishing them, " No one will 
accuse me of being TovpK6\aTpot (worshiper of the Turks).^ What kind 
of people must that be whose enemies make their patriotism consist in 

I Dr. Meryoa 
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The evils of our system do not tpring frcnn the violence of 
passion, but &om ^llacies. We, of couise, can not grapple with 
our own fallacies ; therefore all that philanthropy and science can 
do, is to try to heal, one by one, the sores whidi legislation en- 
genders wholesale. The bath is an idea which & siaiplest 
mind may grasp ; it is a work which Industry, Hot genius, is re- 
quired to accomplish. We found hospitals for the sick, we open 
houses of refuge for the destitute ^ we have recently been en- 
gaged in findii^ nightly shelter for the homeless; wash-houses 
have even been establmed. How many are anxious to find 
some sort of holyday, or innocent recreation, for 'the classes, 
whose commons we have inclosed, and whose festivities we have 
put down ; — how many seek to raise the lower orders in the 
moral and social scale ? - A war is waged against drunkenness, 
imnK)irality, and filthiness in every shape. Here is the effectual 
weapon I — ^here is an easy and a certain cure ! It is no specuiih 
tion or theory ; if it were so, it would easily find apostles and 
believers, . 

The good-w3I and means thai run to' waste through our not 
knowing how to be clean, are en<^iious. A small town in the 
New Forest, with Roman daring, planned a bath as a work of 
public utility, but built it with EnglisH com, of wbkb it took 
8000/. There are steam-apparatus, reservoirs for sea-water,* 
^c It was a model bathing establishment It is now selling as 
bricks and old iron ! Close by there are large boilers for evap- 
orating salt, over which, at the cost of ^ few planks, a Russian 
vapor-bath might have been had. The use of the vapor was 
iK>t imknown. There were persons who repaired thither for cu- 
taneous and other disorders, and were cured. 

Consider the heat and steam throughout the manufoctories of 
England, which the instinct of a Ruasiian boor, or Laplander; or 
Red Indian would apply for the benefit of the miserable popu- 
lation ei^aged in those works, and now allowed to run to sheer 
waste. The filthiest population exists, with the most extensive 
means of cleanliness. A nation that boasts of its steam, that is 
pufffed up with its steam, that goes by steam, does not know 
how to use steam to wash its body, even when it may be had 
gratis. 

The people that has not devised the bath, can not deserve the 

* That horrid sea-water in which the savage will not bathe unless he 
has firesh water to rinse himself, is one of the infatuations that utterly 
bewilder one. Bathers of course in the sea get air and exercise, but do 
not imagine that there is virtue in impure water, or sense in eatposure of 
delicate forms to cold and chiU. 
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character of refinement, and (having the opportunity) that does 
not Adopt it, that of sense. Servility, however, we do possess, 
and any person of distinction has it in his power te introauoe it. 
That whidh all despise, when only a thing of use, will be by all 
rushed after when it beccmies a matter of feshion. The sight 
of a bath of a hew fashion, and enjoyed by another people, has 
impelled me to make this endeavor to regain it for my own. Ik 
Europe *ever to remain on the map the black spot of filth ? 
Can she owe the bath only to the Roman sword, or Moorish 
spear ? Must she now await the Cossack lance ? After ridicule 
for warning, die day may come that I shall suffer reproach for 
deprecating the event, and it wiQ be said to me, " Tkes^ barba- 
rians, who, Providence-like, have come to compose our troubles ; 
Roman-like, to teach us to be clean." 



CHAPTEB IX. 



THE HELOT. 



Three days which I spent at Bar el Baida were occupied in 
a hot contest with my soldiers, and evei^ person in the town 
seemed to have got involyed on the one side (ht the other. They 
insisted on myretnmkig straight by the sea-road to Rabat The 
Ingenuity and persevenmce &ey displayed was of the highest 
order, considering that every step Ihey took was a &ilure. Their 
object was to g^t back as soon as they could ; but, as they dared 
neither leave nor constrain me, I successfully opposed the vis nk' 
ertim to ai^ their devices. At last they gave m, declaring they 
were leady to accompany me when, where, and how I liked; 
but, just as we were settmg forth, and were all assembled on 
horseback near the onlv gate, I discovered a fresh plot to frus- 
trate a boar-hunt, which I had fixed for the following day. 

1 slipped off my horse, and gliding rotmd a comer,^ and oth- 
erwise deceiving their vi^lance or observation, I goi away with- 
out being observed by any one, for the whole of Uie inhabitants 
were colkcted to see the start There was but this one gate ; 
but in my archaeological researches I had discovered a part of 
the wall which was scalable i' I made for it, got over, and drop- 
ped on the other side. After sitting on the horses' backs for 
better than an hour, and frUiguing their poor necks, they got 
alarmed, instituted, a search, ransacked the town, and were at 
likeir wits' end, when a gard^er entered the gate with his ass, 
bearing a load of muscles, which, he informed them " the Naz- 
arene" had gathered on the rocks ol0f the " pomt" They now 
started in pursuit, accompanied by every person in the place who 
could muster a horse or mule. I was seated on the top of the 
promontory as they galloped up. I was prepared for' a frantic 
scepe, but the first gHmpse, as their faces came in sight over the 
cheek of the hill, satisfied me that they had passed into a new 
phase. I had entered on the hereditary privileges of a saint or 
madman. I was adjured and entreated, and suffered^ myself to 
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be lifted on the horse bi^ught for me, and from thftt hour expe- 
rienced nothing but>ffisibilit^ and the readiest assent to whatever 
I proposed. At the boar-hunt next day they mustered on foot, 
stripped off their sulams and h^s, ready to join in the sport, 
and one of them sent a bullet through a boar's heart 

After a few days spent in hunting, we were at our last bivouac 
before entering Kabat ; and a^n among the Ziaida, we entered 
a douar without parley, trusting to Sheik Tibi's authority, but 
were bluntly told that tiiey had " no room " After some talk, 
our men marched out of the cirde, and commenced unloading 
the camels fifty yards off I was delighted at the thought of a 
quiet night away from the cattle, dogs, and " Lancasterian 
method f but this was only a ruse. Pres^iitly a chief came out, 
and seized in his arms the pole, with the pendent roof readv to 
be stretdied. Our pe<^le, after a simulated attempt to ptch, 
yielded, and tent and baggage were carried into the center. 
Some of the tribe inquiring who and what we were, a grotesque < 
attendant, with a £sk» hke a naask, and a mouth Hke a cavern, 
replied instantly, ^ This," pointing to me, ^ furnishes the sultaa 
with guns, gunpowder, and balls, to he is a great friend <^ his. 
This," pointing to . Mr. Seraya, " is the representativje of the 
seven kmgs of Christendom, and I am Abd Rachman of Sus." 
I asked how it could come into his head, to say that I furnished 
gons and gunpowder to the sultan ? He answered, '^ I wished to 
make them know that it waas good for us thajt you were here, 
and I spoke what they could comprehend." 

Here was a living hieroglyphic, exactly the manner in which 
the old E^ptiaos took, to ^gai^ things in lines and drawings. 
What they looked to, was the phantasm {produced on the mind, 
Hanno, in his Periplus^ the moment he turned Cape Spartel, 
comes upon flocks of pasturing elephants, and these elephants 
were unknown to. the Eg3rptians, as they were unknown among 
the Greeks, until Alexander sest one home. ' Oonsidier then the 
enormous prices paid for ivory ; how completelv the Phoenicians 
kept the ancients in ignorance of the sources of the supply even 
in their neighb6rhood. But I refer to this, not on account of 
the ancient quadruped populatioil of Mauritania, or the com- 
merce of the Mediterranean, or the traffic of the Phoenicians, 
but as illustrating the hieroglyphic method of introdudng me 
by my Breber attendant. "IHie first notice that^ we have of the 
elephant, is among the Ethiopian tribute to Tothmas the Third; 
that is to say, I find there the elephant, though there are uq 
signs of it in the figures. There are two bulls with curious 
little heads of Blackamoors between the horns, which at the ex- 
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tremity are divided as if Uiey w&^ aotl^nB.* Now in lihis I read 
^Elepnant." The tusk in all ancient languages was called ham, 
the trunk hand. The painter had to represent a *^ bull with 
honur and hands.'^f But as bulls had already horns, there was 
nothing remarkable th^caiii. How to give a bull « hand was a 
matter oi some difficulty. By placing the little human "head 
upon the center of the forehead, the s^^obolical character <^ horn 
and hand was achieved 

During the discussion respectii^ our admissloQ to the douar, 
the word ^ Helot,'' was shouted out by a sharp lad, who insisted 
on taking me under his fH'otectiiML This was the gist of the 
matter — we were Helots, and I wondered if it was some Spartan 
mode of expressing contempt It was the very Spartan word, 
and the Helots of Laconica and the Eabyles of Algeria are de- 
rived from the diBlinctaon-*-<^ whidi I was now made aware — 
between the Ziaide d Qaba and the 2SaIde Helots^ and which I 
suppose would be more accurately rend^ed Ziaide el Qabal and 
Ziaide c/ Zoto. 

Marmol' speaks of them as a tribe ; he says, ^^The whde 
country between Fez and Morocco is peopled with Beribas and 
Helots, who are a mixture of Africans and Arabs, besides other 
pow^^ Arab tribes who possess the country^ and pasture 
their flocks between Fez and the sea. The two most pow^^ 
ful races of Mauritania and Tangitana, are the Ibue Maliks 

aphean, and the Helots. They furnish 11,000 horse to the 
tan." 
, In our boar-hunting expeditions, tire constantly stopped to 
gather blackbemes from a tree between the oHve and the myrtle, 
which, afterward, when I had the <^p<Mrtunity of amsulting 
authorities, I found to be the very Lotu8,\ 

Add to Loto the Arabic artide, and you have at once Heloto. 
Helot Unless I had been particular in my inquiries, I should 
have imagined that Heloto was the name of a people. A de- 

■ . . ■ r • - J 

* This group may be eeen in plaster, full size,, in ^/British Museum. 

f Heeren quotes the hand-like horns, in support of a tbeNorv of his, that 
the Africans artificially trained the horns, of cattle, and he infers from the 
absence of the elej^iant in this proces^on, that that animal had not then 
been rendered serviceable toman. 

** Long-homed cattle, whose heads are ornamented with the hands and 
heads of Negroes, probiaUy artificial They would scarcely have decap- 
itate their own people to adorn their offering to a foreign prince.*'— 
Wilkinson's Thehes, voL il p; 224. 

\.*0 Si fia(/ir(i.i l)XKdg Kvafios vtnaivtrai il uvircf ol 0OTpvtif jtsraffdWav r^s 
j^^ii(. Ovrrai ^ xaOaittp rh iiiipra vapaWriXaj i^kvos txl rm $\aar(5vf ivBifttvog 
9i Iw ToXi Acoro^yoi; xaXev/i evois yXiMri;, hi^i Kf^ doivUf. — ^TheoPHB. L iv. C. 4. 
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scriptiye term derived from the tree may have therefore been 
applied in Greece, and mistaken by travelers in Sparta, or com- 
mentators at Athens, just as this has been mistaken by Ma:miol 
and Bochart . 

The turpentine-tree had also ihe same name, ehth^ and it is 
curious that the same learned critic has derived^ the names of 
the two Jewish roots, fr'om exactly the same distinction as that 
wluch prevflHs between the two branches of the Zi^'de. Eloth 
from the tree, Ezion Gaber froni the rocky nature of the coun- 
try.* He traces the etymology by a different process, whidh I 
will not follow. I content myself with the coincidence of re- 
sults. 

There was a plant of the name as well as a tree. The S^yp' 
tian Lotus was a stock that came up by the water with .a head 
like a poppy, containing grains like millet^ They were allowed 
to femient, and then dried and pounded. It was the lightest 
imd pleasantest of bread when eaten warm ; but, like Lidian 
com, bec^ime heavy and indigestible when cold. Those who 
hved .on it suffered from no diseases of the stomach. It was 
therefore considered a cure for all the^e. 

The tree was the object pf religious veneration, and was 
brought' to Italy at a very earlj^ age.t It was planted in the 
temenas. of temples* The deities so distinguished were those 
peculiarly Asiatic. Chie at the temple of Duma Lucina, was 
four hundred and fifty years old in the tame of Augustus : it was 
called Cap^llata, because the Vestal Virgins brought them and 
concentrated their hair. . Another, equally remarkable for its 
enormous roots, stood by the temple of Vulcan. The word 
lotophagoi was derived from the tree, not the plant, for Pliny 
appues to the tree what Homer has said of the lotus and its fruit. 
Tlie plant has played a part in nomenclature, such as no pther 
can aspire to, not even tne laurel, cedar, myrtle, platuius, or oak 
— giving its name to a people in Homeric time, and continuing 
to do so after thirty centuries. It may not therefore be so ex- 
travagant to look for traces of the name, to the north of the 
Mediterranean, whither not only the Phoenician rit>es, but the tree 
itself had been transplanted. 

.* " Nomen Math e^saaxMothest'tk terebkithid, qnn arbor est freqttena, 
AcT — Chanaan, lib. i c. 48. r- . , 

** A ncinia talis alicuius' /Sax^a? dicta est Azion Gaber.** — ^Ibid. 

f The wood was used for the han^es of swords and daggers, and for 
musical instruments ; the bark served to, color leather, the root to dye 
wool — ^Pliny, Ifat. Hist. L xxL c 21. 

Virgil speaks of the myrtle as furnishing weapons for war, and the 
Swiss still use it for dyeing and tanning. 
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The origin of tlie Helots ia a mystery: the Doric conquerow 
of Laconia subjugated the original inhabitants, and these are 
distinguished into two classes, the Perioikoi, and the Helots ; 
the Perioikoi, or " Dwellers around," was a general term apply- 
ing to the Messenians, and Laconians. The Helots being dis- 
ianguished from them, must have been of a different race.* 

The fables, which strai^rs coming to Sparta report of their 
manners, and their^ introduction into public festivals pres^rvw to 
us distinct features and characters which, as MtQlar su^ests, 
identify them with those people of Asia Minc^ who wo^hiped- 
the Great Mother. 

Such a connection might in some degree account ht that 
very extraordinary event, the colonization <? Cyrena by Spartans, 
which is the reverse of the current of and^t colonies. It fur- 
nishes {^so a key to the idea of the people of Judsea, d their 
relationship with the Spartans. When the Jews sent ambassa- 
dors to Rome, they directed them to go and salute their brethren 
at Sparta. 

Commentators and etymologists have endeavored to explain 
the feet away, but the shout of the child in this sheepfold, while 
pointing, " There Helots ;"f and " Here El Gaba 1" seems to me 
to throw light upon portions of Greek history, which Thucydides 
has not elucadi^^d, and which Potter and Fuller have not ex- 
plained,^ and on passages of the Maccabees and Josephus, which 
Michaelis has amended and explained into nonsense and con- 
fusion. 

Ab to the name Helot, we are left equally in the dark. That 
it was not th^ own name lor themselves is shown by the ety- 
mology suggested, and no ofie would accept it, but because he 
can. fold no otiier. The derivation from me iown'ffelos is un- 
grammatical, and would only shift the difficulty of admitting 
its derivation from the participle of the verb "to capture ;" the 
word, however, occurs in another shape. There was a festival 
called .Heloteia — ^the Helotean — the festival of the Loto. It 
was held in Crete (a Phoenician settlement). It was to com- 
memorate the rape of the Phoenician Europa. Here is a new 
puzzle. Again is introduced the easy expedient of the partici- 
ple; then it i» supposed tiiat the Phoenicians call^ a virgin 
Helotes. Bochart exposes the absurdity oi these suggestions, 

* By sabmittiDg to Spartan diadpUne, Helots became Spartafis.7-ZELBS 
apud Btobl Fhrileg, 40, 8. ^ 

In the Messi&ian war, a Helot was taken to replace, each Spartan who 
had &Uea They were called Epunactce, 

f Chrest Arabe Yii.-xl p. 286. 
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and remarks th^t Europa was qo longer a virgin when she oaifie 
to Crete. He derived it from Halloth^ Hebrew for epitkalamiumy 
forgetting his own objection of the minute before, and more- 
over that her marriage could not well be celebrated after her 
death; besides, there was another festival called Heloteia at 
Corinth, where there was no question of "virgin," or of "cap- 
ture," or of "marriage." It was held to commemorate' the 
staying of a plague. Having then swept Kway ^1 these sup- 

C'ticnis, let us see what the Heloteia was. It was a festival in 
or (A. Europa. The hovea were -carried in procession, and 
surrounded by an enormous toreatk or garland, thirty feet in cir- 
cumference* This garland had a name: it was Hellotis^ 

It was nottmconamon to designate festivals after the garlands 
which surrounded the objects of veneration, ^hat hr the re- 
turn of the H^raclidse was called Stemrmtdia^ irom th^ gar- 
lands rounds the figure of the rafts upoi^ which they came . into 
Peloponnesus.^ It is said, indeed, that ihe Hellotis was a gar- 
land of myrrh. The Loto is very like myrrh. The Greeks 
adopted the myrrh itself from the Easterns. It was appopri- 
ated to fiineral ceremonies. It is mentioned by Nehemiah as 
one of iJie four trees used in the festival of the tabernacles, and 
classed with the palm, the olive, and the fir. In the traditions 
of Ajabia, Adam fell from Paradise with three thirds — ^'^ A 
tomch of myrrh, a date, and an ear of com." 

.The word is found, little altered, scattered all over Greece. 
There is the district of Elatea in Epirus, Elatea city of Phods, 
Helos in Laconia, Helos again in Macedonia, Laitse on the 
Sperchius, and Hellopia is so often repeated, that it must have 
been a generic term. It , applies to one third of the island of 
Euboea. It is also a town were. It is found again to the south- 
east of the Pindus, and it is the name given to the district of 
D6rdona. But it does not stand alone. The multitude of 
Phoenician and Hebrew names could never have been found 
there, imless it had been inhabited some time by tribes speaking 
the one or the other language ; as ht instance, the Laleges, the 
Bryge9, and the Helots, i^e twin term to Loto has played a 
not less important part. It has penetrated into all the languages 
of Europe, and is spread over a large portion of what to me 
ancients was the known world. It is still to be traced in the 
name of the mountains, which were the limit between ^q 
Phoenician and Celtic races. We have it in Gabii of the 
Etruscans ; we have it in the center of Africa ; we have in the 
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Holy Land, 6^a^, Geha, Gahala, Oiheon* Oibbethmj CHbeah^f 
G^iU^ the Gahtnes, The Solymi in Asia Minor (who we are told 
spoke Hebrew) are called by Strabo {KaS^Ms^g) CabaiUe9^^ 
from the rugged nature of their country. Qabatha was a He- 
brew term for ru^n^ed countries,! also for stones^ thence for build- 
ing, and thence wbU was builder ; this was then used as an 
epithet of Ck>d — ^the "master-builder.*^ Thus, Gavel-kind** 
and CHbeleey tobacco (lotchia), Ci/bele with her crown of tow- 
er8,ff the Gabelles of France and Cahah, Caballus, Oheyal, 
Cavalry, Sec ; the strength of the Oabyle is estimated at the 
number of hor8e.|| As the Ziaida are called Heloto from the 
woody country, so were their cognate tribes in Laeonia ; and at 
the &Euda are <2aUed Gaba from the rocky country,§§ so were 
their cognate tribes, the Solymi, in Asia Minor. 
The numbers of the tribes were given me as followa : 



ZUndaeiOaha. 






Tnrtk 




OaledTfili^ 
Ouled Cal^ 
OdfidTamma . 
Ouled Yahia 
Ouled Zada , . . 
Ouled Hamed . 
Dnvi Ouled Tariea 
B^Oura . ' . 












II 1 1 1 




noo 





* **A city dtuated oo a hiH"— ^Dennis. 

f There were two places so called. ** It is certiun there was a place 
called CHbeah on a hiu near Kerjath Jearim.'' — Ounqn. 

X The same name occurs in. Joeephus : Oibalene — Gabale — ^Pliny. 
From the same ^lace Solomon had bis stone-cutters, QUditet. — ^Baowir. 
See Wilson's " Lands of the Bible,*" vol ii p. 40. 

S Derived by Bochart from JTj)W Gahala, 
$oty({ 6l yk(ao<ra Vaiapa '>^iYti rovs \t$oarp6tovs9 ^ •! l^paXoi TafiM 
TOiro^S XlBoarptarovt. — ^T^STSXS, Chil 8 ffift 216. 

If Master-builder, algabil ^IM^I^M ; whence Heliogabalys. 

'** Oavd'kindf a word Arabic and Teutonic, dgnifying what it is, ** tribe- 
children." 

f f The name is attempted to be derived fr(Hn xvirrw. because she made 
her followers bow their heads. This is nonsensicaL I have shown else- 
where that kupto and tupio come from, the Moorish term topto. O^abalUiy 
in the old Spanish dictionaries, is given for marhet-plnce. The aleavala 
was ten per cent imposed at tiie market on all sales. 

XX From the Arabic we have hack, nag^ and horte. HacUy a camel in the 
seventh year ; naga, a sherpamel ; kars^ an epithet of fleetness ; whence 
also, perhaps, htfame. 

tThe country they at present inhabit is neither woody nor nxkj* I 
9t took the word gaba f6r garb, west 
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Tente, 

Ouled Arif . , . . . . • I kaa 

Ouled Tirem ...... f *^ 

Ouled yi^*^"**"^ ^ " 160 

660 

The province of Shonayea qontains the 

Ziaida 2,800 

^fediuna 6^000 

Zien UBualem • 8,000 

fierris 1 

AH }.16,000 

Ensub • 4,000 

Boris 86,000 



72,800 



The province pays 70,000 ducats. Tedla pays the s^me, and 
is composed of 

' BeniHeraa Ouled Smir. 

TqmfO o n Ooiti XTrbah. 

BeniOalifl Beni Mousa. 

Ouled Ef kar-Kiber. ^ Beni Sepkdaa 
Beni Efkar Segir. Beni Melal. 

BeniZamia. BeniMadaiL 

Ducala without the Brebers pays the same. 
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THK ARABS OF THE DESEM 



The Moots, divide thebr country into four zones, running north 
and souths First, the Zahel^ or sandy, unwatered, and levd 
ground ; secondly, the Tiersh^ot deep black land, without trees 
or mountains, and ocnnposing the center and chief portion oi 
Morocco ; thirdly, the CHbellUj or cultivated pwtion on the side 
of the Atlas; fourthly, the Tell* (the ear^),'on the other side» 
Bedde these, there is the subdivision into Meloto and Gaba, 

Mr. Parke heard the name Zahel in the interior, and thought 
it meant " north country." Mr. Jackson corrects him, " Zahel," 
he says, '^ signifies an extensive plain. Thus, the plains south of 
the river of Suz, and the low countfy on the coast near Wal- 
hadia, are called Zahel ; and if an Arab were to pass over Sa]i»- 
bury Plain he would odl it Zahel." Mr. Jackson is as much 
mistaken as Mr. Parke. The word means a thing that is easy. 
The wealth oi the Zahel tribes c(»isist8 in cattle and flo<^ : their 
sole culture is grain. They produce com, wool, butter, hides 
and skins ; they buy nothing except arms and fruit; they treat 
their money as they do their com. This year a fine imposed in 
consequence of the recent troubles was paid without difficulty, 
though equal to several years of their customary taxes. 

The Zemel is one haJf the year exposed to scorching heat; it 
is diestitute of trees and water, and could scarcely be cultivated 
by peo[^e having fixed habitations. The Arabs shifting their 
domidk to find pasturage for their cattle sow aS they proceed, 
and return in like manner to reap. They sow from November 
to March. The harvest soon follows. The summer is, so to say, 
their winter, for the sun is their Boreas. The seasons are re- 
versed. The flowers that were budding only on the plains, I 
found in fiiU blossom on the hills : under the genial influence of 

* This word I at fii'st.thoiu'ht to be a trace of the Romans, but the 
word ia spread over Asia and Africa, &r oat of Roman reach. - ** Telia 
generally used for vilfa^e in the Ddta; kom, in Upper EgyptTr-Wiir 
. KunKKf's Thebes, vol iL p. 7^ 
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cold, vegetaticHi had reoommenced. Their culture consists in 
scrapmg the hght soil in opposite directions with a primitive 
plow ; a pointed piece of wood unshod with iron and a single 
handle, which the plowman carries a-field upon his shoulder. 
They do not even clear the ground of the palm shrub, but 
plow round it Sometimes, indeed, you see the land in very 
good ordee, for there are no weeds. 

The first idea suggested is that of depopulation. Oi^ closer 
inspection, one is astonished at the numbers of tke people. 
They subsist on little. They draw comparatively a great deal 
fix>m the soil, and the rudeness of their implement is not una- 
dapted to its lightness. The tribe does not cultivate in com- 
mon, but the fiEunilies do : jthe dai^hterb have half portions : 
they average a plow p^ tent, some having four 6r five, or 
,inore, oth^s not evfen a pair of cattie, but managing one with 
another, so that each shall cultivate a plow, land. Oit^i ^re 
generally employed, but horses ^re so also: you msy see pairs 
of horses driven by the reiijs. Borne ai their teams t«« gro- 
tesque enough. 1 have seen a camel and asx ass plowing to- 
gether. Whatever animosity there may be . among the tribes, 
whatever ^insecurity for their tattle even in ihe midst of their 
enssampment, common necessities have consecrated the standing 
corn, and every tribe respects its neighbor's landmark. 

They have as little trace of limits, as the dogs of Constanti- 
nople, which maintain their bounds so well ; or of laws, as a 
community of bees. I have had, however, a terminus p<»nted 
out to me between^ the ^ida and their neighbors. K was a 
plant of the ^lla kmd. Ihey have the cust(»n of ^ beating the 
bounds," and imderstand it in a literal sense. The children are 
taken out and thrashed at fippropriate places, that they may 
recollect them well On. the other hand, they run no risk of 
flogging for a &lse. quantity in a dead language. Behind these 
zones, Zahel, Tiersh, Gibellu and TeU, lies the Zahara. Along 
the Med^lmah the zones run east and west, following the direc- 
tion of the coast ; but here the first three are wanting ; there is 
only the Tel, and behind it the Zahara. The regularity, howw 
ever, of ^e dis^bution is disturbed by the great mountain 
block of the Cabyhe, which lies in the rear ^ Algiers, and 
which is nearly insulated by tho desert ^ 

Adjoining the Moorish Tell, and d^^y encroaching on the 
desert, is the Beled-el-Gerid, or oasis of Tafilelt, the mner Moorr 
ish iiingdoi^ ; anid, so to speak, its fountain. This is the land 
of dates and of Morocco leatha*. Here is the inaccessible retreat 
to which in all dangers the Moorish prin6es retire, and firom 
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%hicli tbey^ issue to recover iheir lost power. Hero iie dffpob- 
ited tlie treasTires accomulated duiiog sevaity years by two 
thrifty, monarchs, and which are estimated at tens of miU]<Mi8 
sterling. It is a little world within Morocco, entrem^ed behind 
the Deseit and the Atlas. It takes ten days across the I>e8ert lo 
reach it frotn the nearest point of the regency of Algieni. 

To the south«of the neck of the Atlas whidi runs ottt to the 
cape of St. Cruz, hes the fourth kingdom composing the empire ; 
the parallel zones are here arrested by ^e Atlas, the countty 
partakes of the nature of the Beled-el-Gerid, and is a great oasia, 
exceeding, indeed, all the otiiers in richness and variety of pro- 
duce.* It is entirely inhabited byShelluk, or«outlMm Breben, 
over whoni the authority of the sultan is held by a very pteca* 
rious tenure ; it was there, however, thai the dominion of the 
sherriffe was first set up, and from it they issued to conquer 
Morocco and Fez. Suz and Tafilelt are said to possess resources 
not inferior, though hardly different, to those of the other twa 

The population has been rated as high as sixteen nnltionB. 
It is half Arab, half Breber. l^e clin^ is admirable, being 
tempered by the westerly breezes and the snows of Atlas. The 
middle region is eomposed of alluvial plains of ineidiaustible 
fertility : Uie tworcapitals lie in tertiary basins resembling ^ose 
of Paris and Londcm. The fruits and produce comprise aQ 
those of thje tropics and the temperate ^ones : harbors alone' aro 
wanting, but this deficiency is more than compensated to tins 
people, bylhe security which the difficulties oi the coast afford. 

The first thought on setting foot upon ike land of Africa is, 
of course, the Desert Whe£ starting on my first journey, I in- 
dulged in the frmcy that I vras f^pproaching it; — ^what was my 
surprise on askitig one of my coospanions to describe it, to be 
told, " Look round, this is the Desert'* Our notion of a moving 
sea of sand is a delusion ; tiiere is no considerable district where, 
as in the insiilated points in the.Indian and Padfic oceans, man 
has not . found an abpde. Afiica is not a vacant and useless 
space. Extending fix)m the valley of the Nile to th^ Atlantic, 
and fix>m the narrow slip along the Mediterranean down to the 
kingdoms oi Guinea and Boumo, &c^ it has its nqiountains and 
plams, its valleys, and forests, and even its stremns and rivers. 
One of the men who were with me described the ro^ from 

* ** The ootmtry' is doaiplepely coltiyated : H is backed by four regular 
towB of limestone hills, whic^ serve as a ^nd of embaidanent against ihe 
Desert^ They are now cutting the com, w^ch produces more than one 
faundred fold, most of iSbe seeds throwing out four sten^ and some fiye.** 
^4)Ayii)B0M'B JowrruUt p. 88. 
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Fez by Suz to Tafilelt, round by tiie south; a journey of about a 
tJliousand miles, as through a rich, well-watered — or if not w^- 
watered, well-wooded — country, with the olive, oak, ai'ar, or date. 
On the road from Tafilelt toward Timbuctoo there is the great 
oasis of Tuat, which is distant about two weeks' journey. There 
are either trees or brushwood the whole way. "The map of 
the Zahara,*' says M. Revon, " will be one d^y covered with 
rivers, hills, and an immense number of names of wells, stations, 
andisountries. The Desert being entirely inhabited, or traversed 
by nomade people, they require to designate by particular names 
the places that fumi^ subsistence for their flocks during half of 
the yeaiL the countries that they are obliged to avoid and to pass 
round, the wells so indispensable to their eidstence, and the beds 
of the rivers, which at cert^ seasons of ^ the year furnish them 
with water." . /- > 

This unique country, taken together with that character of the 
people, which they -must have in order to be able to inhaHt it, 
has pveserved a class of the human race in its primitive state. 
There are nowhere resources, so that there should be large 
accumulation^ of people to pass through the various phases 
which in. other portions of the world hunmnity has presented. 
There is not the sea to divide or to conjoin ; they can not muster 
in strength (save as dq>endent upon the northern country) so as 
to be fotmidable abroad, and they are so movable witlun, that 
they are not liable to domestic oppression. Pasturage and 
rapme are the two avocations. Culture is not unassociated \rith 
the first, and rapine, as managed here, is not incompatible with 
traffic and good fidtii.* 

There are foui: methods oi traveling; th€ regular trade cara- 
vans, small companies on fleet dromedaries, single messengers on 
foot, and the peregrinations of the tribes themselves. Of the 
first, or the cq/EZeA.— These are periodically fixed, imd connect 
the three regencies in the north with the.N^o countries of the 
south, taking in the two great bases, the Fezzan and Tuat, with 
Timbuctoo. Their speed is about twenty to twenty-five miles a 
day, and, laden as they are, they have ofl^n to avoid the shortest 
roads, and to make great circmts in order to obtain supplies ci 
water. 

It is quite a niista^e to suppose that the traveler in the 
interior is reduced to dependence xxpod these caravans. On the 

* " Minim did^ ex iobumeris populis pars sequa in commerdis ant in 
latrodniis d^git" — ^Plin. ffitt. Nat. vl 82. 

The Arab enjoys the benefits of society, without forfeiting the {werpga- 
tive of nature. 
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dromedary fi% miles can easily be performed. A tract of three 
hmidred miles without water, at least where there is insecurity 
as to finding it, imposes on a eafileh the necessity of carrying ten 
days' supply to a party which can traverse it During four days 
it presents little inconvenience : being all mounted, they can 
easily carry water and px^vision for themselves for the distance 
which the dromedaries can travel without water. 

Their provisions consist in barley, roasted and bruised, and, if 
they are luxurious, honey and butter. The meal is mixed up 
witJb any of these, that is to say, with either honey and butter or 
water, the first being used as the morning meal and the latter for 
the evening ; and Siis food not only enables thein to do their 
work, but also to support thirst. 

The eafileh must be strong enough to fight its way. Solitary 
travelers, or small companies, can only pass by one ci two 
methods, having with them a saint, or the relative of a saint, or 
having a Mend or a hired guide, mekri, belonging to the tribes 
through which they have to pass. These they exchange from 
tribe to tribe.* 

Messengers and couriers on foot carry with them their skin of 
meal, and, when requisite, their skin of water ; and with « 
similar protection, will traverse these vast r^ons at the rate of 
forty mUes a day. 

Lastly, comes the most interesting of all these movements — a 
tribe in march, which is then called nafla. Some of these, on 
the northern side within the regency of Algiers, where more is 
known of their movements, yearly perform a journey of six 
hundred miles backward and forward, from the date-growing 
r^on to the Tell, carrying down dates, and hrm^ng back grain, 
and pastimng their flocks as they come and go. The season so 
corresponding, they have to come down to the lowlands for their 
pasturage at the time of the harvest of grain, and to return to 
the south at the time of the harvest of dates. Nothing can 
exceed the interest of these ambulatory cities, which carry every 
thing with them ; where are conmiingled signs of domesticityf 

* ** Tip to the time that you have reached tiie point determined upon, 
the mehri is responsible for his companion. Before whom? Before 
God, without douot, who reads the hearts of mea The fiEUthfiilness of a 
guide is a virtue innate among the Arabs." — Carette. 

f "If any people can be^ justlv called happy, the Arabs on the bor- 
ders of the ^hora are sa ' Confident in thrpower of their rettgion to 
gain them paradise, creating for themselves no artificial wants, and per- 
fectly satisned with what nature provides for them, they calmly resign 
thems^ves to the will of Providence, and arc strangers to all cares. They 
are more wild in their appearance, but far more cultivated than the Arabs 
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and circninstailoe of war. They are merchants and soldiem, 
shepherds and manufjEicturers, cultiyators and wanderers ; they 
carry with them their children and their law — ^their judge in 
peace, tii^eir chief in war ; they may be called at any moment to 
traffic or to %ht; they are on the alert for a verdunt plain, 
sending forth scouts to discover a fountain or e hostile eamp. If 
suspicious signs appear, then every man Mk into rank, knows 
his place, and it is a regiment that advances or encamps. There 
is the council of the elders, to determine whether it is war or 
peace ; and a treaty may be signed or a battle engaged. By 
these necessities certain proportions are given to these bodies. 
They must never be too weak to defend themselves, nor too 
strong, to devour the pasturj^e, or drink up the water. 

We know only the discipline of men, but the discipline of 
the Zahara extends to the fatnily. The utensils, the home it- 
self every thmg is compact, and all as ready as the people are 
alert Our armies are liable to lose themselves at once, either 
with the people they subdue or with the people through whose 
territories they pass. An invading Arab carries with mm, and 
plante his home, as we do a standard ; and where it comes it is 
not a victor's banner that is reared, but a hostile roof that is 
upset The idea oi resisting the shock of such a horde, could 
it be let loose on a European conmiunity, is not so much as to 
be entertained. But M. Thiers thinks me Arabs very bad sol- 
diers.* 

Thus is the surfisice of Africa converted into a plain, covered 
with lines along which move, and circles round which revolve, 
these planetary bodies. Man hves where it appeared a wilder- 
ness, and order rules where it seemed a chaos. There is no land 
that is not owned ; there is no pasturage that is not assigned. 
The fields may appear deserted, and the i^ace vacant ; but, with 
the times iand seasoni^ they return, traversing the same vales, 
drinking at the same fountains, cultivating the same valleys, 
and as indestructible in their race as they are r^ular in their 
motions. Like the ocean^hich guards them, they will fill, as 
they have filled,' their space ; and, like the seasons they resem- 
ble, they uhdergo the changes of the year; and summer and 

of Asia : nearly all of them can read, and a great many write." — ^David- 
son's Journal. 

* ** Yoas dites qn'il &ut que tout le monde soit soldat k son tour. 
SaVez-vouB quelles sont les so^t^s oH tout le monde est soldat f ce sont 
les BOci6t6s oarbares. Chez les ' Arabes, tout le monde est soldat, et 
mauvais soldat (Interruption.) Qui, dans les sociM^ ot^ tout le 
moode eit ftoldat <n n'a que de mauvais wildata."— ^iKweA, Octobo: 2l8t» 
1848. 
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satamn will find them again and again at their i^pointed tttk 
and place. 

With the beauty of or<kr is anodated the drama of fife, as 
if the planets were moved in thehr sphere with love or hatred^ 
and propelled and altnMted, or connected with each other. The 
chords of sjrapfithy arc m stretched, tliat the disftea^ioTis of the 
moat insignificant membei-s of this vast comraiinitj in the center 
of the Desert may be felt and responded to on ^e borders of the 
Mediterranean or Atlantic* 

The people of the town are a distinct nation. On the few of 
the land alone is to be seen the stretched canvas of the fleeting 
ftoua of the Desert From llxe tent reareii and displaoed in an 
hour, what an agsp is passed, a» yon tram the dty gateway !f 
Iti the Arab dwellings there ia no sense of age; there i* no mark 
of newness, nor sign of moldering decay. 

The soil on which they tread, and &om which they feed ; — 
carved by no foese, confined by no bound, and bearing no load, 
13 a nature — subdued indeed, but untravestied — and present)* the 
wiJdn^a of the Desert without penury, it* freedom without 
solitude 1 the gifts it gives are favors rather of Frovidetice^ than 
fruits of toil. 

Pass the yawning barbican and mined walls — enter the dty, 
the work of Cyclops or Titan — of Philistine^ Hebrew, Ljbian, 
Roman, Goth, Vandal, Saraoen, Portuguese, or Spaniard^ — and 
there is man 1 nothing but man I It is not, as in other citi€«, 
the men and things of to-day, but of old times and ag€B, Thinly 
scattered, these are each a nook in the stream of time, when tlte 
wrecks of successive storms are cast up — a Bantry Bay in the 
Atlantic of eternity, 

Zahara means resplendent Zeara, in Hebrew, is round. The 
first was an ancient epithet of Venus ; the second a name for 
the moon. J Thus, the region of death and terror, of the Zanaiel 
and the locust, appears to them a place of light and splendor. 
It has the charm of battle for the brave^ — of ocean for the rover 
— of rocks for the mountaineer. But what need comparison ? it 
is the D^ert to the Arab. 

It is not the ambition of visiting the mud huts of Timbnctoo 

• ** Often a quarrel in tba fltreeta of Aleiera la the eclio of one between 
two tribes in the eand, three hundred Teasiueg di^tout, and when the 
quarrel becomea animated betwei^o the mother tribes, the distant colo- 
nies can no longer inhabit the same district'* — Car^tte, p. jdviL /tilro- 

f '* Divina natura dedit agros, ara humana wdificavit urbea/'— TAano 
di Be Bttsiiea, lib. iii. fiO. 
^ Deuteronomy it. 19. 
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whieli has led so many European adventurers to peril their 
lives, and to lose them in that vain attempt ; but it is the in- 
describable charm of the Desert life of which they have^ felt the 
influence, or caught the contagion. Without the protection of 
constituted govemmente, despite all obstructions, danger, dis- 
tance, thirst and hunger, conmierce is carried on nowhere in the 
world with more regmarity, integrity, and security. There are 
no internal fluctuations, no international barriers; exchange 
presents no difficulty, although they have a standard of value. 
This is an ided money, or a coin of account In the south it is 
the " bar," in the north it is "Pezetta ;" in other districts, " Naia," 
&c A piece of iron, a Spanish coin, a measure of dates — any 
other object would serve equally well to constitute this unit, whicn 
represents value with absolute perfection, precisely because it is 
a measure — as an inch or a pound. 

They do not say a bar is so many pounds, so many ounces, 
and so many grains ; and this quantity of metal shall be the 
.standard of value; that is, the value of all things shall be 
changed to meet the accidental fluctuations in this quantity of 
metal ; for^ according to their barbarous notions, that would be 
not an ingenious device to facilitate business, but a piece of 
knavery too barefeced to be dangerous. If iron becomes cheap, 
two bars of iron go to ^ the bar ;" if it becomes dear, half a bar 
of iron ffoes to ^ the bar." The ideal standard ib preserved be- 
cause it IS ideal. Yet, here are barbarians I This subject is at 
once the most practical and scientific, — ^money, arithmetic, com- 
merce, propertj ! Well may Solomon exdaim, " God made man, 
but he has fotmd out many inventions." 

Ebn Ehaldoun has a passage which seems at oncer to throw 
light on the origin of the term and the antiquity of the practice. 
"In the times of ignorance the Arabs counted by vanous dir- 
hems ; the tabori was the weightiest^ the hagli the hghtest" 
The Mussulmans fixed a middle teno, and adjusted to it fines, 
&C. A discussion then arose on the ancient value of these 
coins, and as to whether theywere, or were not, known in the 
time of Mohammed. Ebn Khaldoun decides as follows : "The 
valuation of the dirfaem was known, but there was no corres- 
ponding coin ; nevertheless, ju<%menta were regulated according 
to the valuation of that money." 

If any one is curious to know tiie meaning of the words 
" currency law," he will find it all in this sentence of the late 
Lord Ashburton : it is a process by which, " in the event of a 
defident harvest (or any other internal disturbance), A few 
shrewd capitalists can so control the supply of gold as to enrich 
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ilieimelves and ruin the imtionr This is all that it req wires to 
know on thia subject, to ho^ perfectly happy and ixjntent ; for, as 
to doing any tiling, that is out of the qu^tion. The " press," 
and " public opinion" may upset miuistei^ and substitute thesory 
for theor}'' ; but, against any deep purposie or design, they can 
avail nothing, even supposing that thi^y were not uie blind in* 
strumenta of tlie designing, and stormed and ranted against 
them from Land^s End to John o' Groat^s. A pasquinade^ stuck 
at night to a pedestal under the papal government of Rome, 
had more effect on the affairs of that government than all Uie 
free press of England thundering together eould have on ita 
governmentr — at leasit^ when the really important points are 
coDCGfrned, viz^ the profits of the capitalist or the service of the 
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CHAPTER XL 



BETURN TO RABAT FROM SHAVOTA. 

During my absence two dsarag Crimea have been committed : 
a sherriff stole one of the sultanas horses from the midst of the 
camp. The sultan sentenced him to lose lus head. He then 
put in the plea of his birth. "Then," said the sultan, "cut off 
his right hand, that he may be disabled from disgracing his 
blood in this way in ifuture." There is no executioner: the 
butchers are bound to perform this duty.^ The chief Jewish 
and chief Mussulman butcher being called, they c^ered for a 
substitute by a sort of public auction, the crier conmiencing in 
this way: — "Who will cut off a head'* (or a hand) "for a 
dollar? — one dollar offered," and thus they ran up and down 
the street No one offering, they increased the bid to two, 
three dollars, Ssc When they had arrived at two doubloons 
{11, I0s,)y a tall black stepped forward and said, " That is my 
price." A tub of tar was brought : the black hacked off the 
hand in a huny, and on dipping the stump into the tar it 
proved to be cold. He had, however, bound the arm before the 
amputation, and they ran to the neighboring blacksmith's shop 
for embers, which they threw into the tar, and, setting it on fire, 
the stump , was then plunged ill, and so scordied and burned. 
The shemff was then let go. , 

In the other case, the culprit, a man from the « interior, had 
killed a lad who was plowing, and carried off his cattie. The 
sultan said to the mother of the 1^ ^^ Excuse his life, and take 
<;>ne hundred dollars:" she said, "I want the life of him who 
took the life of my son." The sultan three tames repeated his 

* " The batchers, that they might not be compelled to ^cecute thia 
BenteDce, took sanctuary. A stranger, and a ruffian, was fomid, who 
consented to perform the service. 'Hie gates were shut to keep the peo* 
pie in meanwhile. When over, and the gates were opened, the sdloiers 
refused to protect the executioner. He was then chased like a mad dog 
by the children into the country, and then shot by a relation of the de- 
ceased"* — Hat's Wedern Barhary, 
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quiBstion, doubling his oflEer : she sud, " I a^ what the law gives 
me, and that law you are sultan to execute." The culprit was 
led out to execution : the head, as we returned, was on the 
marke^gate, and the dogs swarmed round the carcass. 

The news of a change of ministiy in England was oonvejed 
to me in a letter from Gibraltar, without any explanation : I 
sent to notify the feu^t to the government. Mu^tafii Ducaly 
came to learn the particulars, none of which I knew ; and I ex- 
plained to him what I supposed to be the cause and drcum- 
stances, viz., the corn-laws : and I added that I expected the 
next news would be that Sir Robert Peel was again in office 
with more tractable colleagues. This greatly damped the ex- 
citement which the news had created, m they expected, on the 
return of the fonner foreign nainister to office, a war with France. 
They were, however, interested in this event on other grounds, 
namely, the admission of com into England. I did not repeat 
to them a long-formed conclusion, that Sit Robert Peel would 
be the man to open the ports, as the reduction of the price of 
corn, without a relaxation of the currency laws, was merely an 
augmentation of the vsdue of money. 

The sultan id to remain here the winter, which I look upon 
as ominous for the town, as, besides the inoonvenienoe of his 
abode, there are no resources in the place for this assemblage ; 
and it is not in the memory of man that the Court of Morocco 
has held the festivities of the Bairam, or spent the winter out 
of one of the capitals, except in time of war. The explanation 
^ven is, the disturbed and disaffected state both of Morocco and 
Fez ; but this is no explanation, for the presence and not the ab- 
sence of an Emperor of Morocco is the remedy against disaffec- 
tion. * Fez is entirely commanded by the fortifications, and in 
Motocco the sultan is himself fortified. If there were danger 
fix)m either capital, the troops would be sent there,* not kept 
here.* 

Hie rumor of the discovery of mines had reached Rabat with 
speed and exaggeration. Full of childish impatience, the em- 
peror sent immediately for the specimens I had brought. 
Twenty camel-loads of the ore were ordered down, and messen- 

* I may heFie anticipate the event which occurred a fortnight after- 
ward One morning the leaders of the revolt, amounting to eighteen, 
were secur.ed, Mike Brettel, of course, among the number. The whole 
was considered a master-stroke of policy, dexterity, and diswimnlation : 
however, it failed in one point By such influences as Walter Scott ex- 
hibijts in the opening of the Tolbooth of Glasgow to Rob Roy, some of 
Ihe chiefe who belonged to clans, escaped the sultan. He thought it need- 
less, and perhapd imprudent, to proceed against the mere dtizeps. 
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gcors were dispatclied to Rif to bring some of the best workmen 
in iron. I asked for such workmen as tbey had to erect a fur- 
nace, and we commenced operations in a little court behind the 
consulate ; but the furnace they made was only good enough for 
eopper, with the smelting of which they are femiliar : we had, 
therefore, to turn masons and bricklayers ourselves. We got 
what' they assured us were bricks of fire-clay ; and we succeeded 
80 well, with the furnace and the blast, that we melted, Hke wa- 
ter, not the ore — ^but the bricks* However, we did ftise a por- 
tion of the ore, and thus saved our credit After expeditions in 
search of fire-day, and various renewed attempts, I had to dis- 
suade them firom proceeding thus recklessly ; and told them that 
they might find' as rich mines more conveniently situated, or 
u^es of some other metal better worth working ; or iron, if not 
80 pure, more malleable (for on this their present instruments 
eoM make no impressiim), or, in l^t, coal and iron in juxta- 
position. They answered, "No! no! — ^the tribes where these 
mines are, are submissive : we don't want to make the others 
fat." Nothing woidd do but the new hobby. They proposed 
to form a company of all the merchants. They were bountiful 
in ofiers : one half of the proceeds of the mines in Shavoya, and 
of that which they already worked in the Ri^ should be mine if 
I would undertake to send proper persons to conduct ih& enter- 
prise. . ' ^ 

I thought this a favorable mometit to press my request to be 
permitted to go to Fez : I was told that if the sultan were there 
there would be no difficulty, but at present it was impossible 
I have therefore determined on returning to Gibraltar, and visit 
ing, if possible, the mountainous district lying to the eastward of 
Larache, called Serser, where sulphur, lead, and salt are alreadj^ 
known, and there are indications of coaL 

The smelting is not the only business in which we hare been 
engaged in the back-yard. I had brought two camel-loads of 
boars, the produce of our last day's sport, befcM*e re-entering 
Rabat, with the design of curing the hams. Our first construc- 
tion of furnaces was for boihng water for pig-scalding, in which, 
in consequence of the time &at had elapsed, we failed. The 
8a3dng about " a pig coming to be shaved" occurred to me, and 
I got a Jewish barber to do that work — and a strange sight it 
was ! It was hot work, between the smelting and . the ooar- . 
shaving, and we got more assistance in the one enterprise than 
the other. Inexperienced in jointing and paring hams, I think 
we made very sightly work of it I wap more at home at a 
ragout de Sanglier, of which an enormous caldron figived 
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among the operations of that oourtrjard, to the high apphMRt 
of all the Nazarene population that chanced to be at Rabi^ It 
was not, however, very easy to get at it when cooked ; for to all 
the plates, knives, and forks, saaoeis, and tea-cups, ^^c^ it was 
taboo. 

While these operations were proceeding in the court-yard, tba 
other parts of the consulate were equally put in requisition lor the 
purposes of science. We had constructed a hydrauKc blow-pipe, 
and the Moors were delighted to behold spinning glass and HtUe 
men, ships, <fec., and no doubt many of tl^ reoo>^ds of'Oiir visit 
will be treasured up for future times. The kitchen was ik» 
scene of other labors-Mlie preparation of the wonderful fi^'pun, 
made from the plant well known as hhsKish^ which is. here 
grown as any other 6rop, and of which the oonsamption is iMi^ 
to universaL 



HASHISH. 

This plant seems to have been known and used, as at present 
in Morocco, in very ancient times, from the confines of China to 
the Western Ocean. It appears as ^epatamarUea oi the Indus, 
the gelatophylia of Bactria, the achimenes of the Persians, the 
ophMrm of Ethiopia, the nepenthes of the Greeks. The i^pa- 
rently contradictory qualities ascribed to these may all be found 
in the hashish : like me ophisnu, it recalls ccoisciousness <^ the 
past .and inordinate fears, on account <^ which it was given as a 
punishment to those who had committed sacrilege ; but, above 
all, it brings too l^t forgetfcdness Tor which Helen administered 
to Telemi^hus the nepenthes, and whidi no doubt she had 
learned in Egypt Equally does it beo(Hne a poison which 
absOTbis all others. It will explain the incantations' of Circe, 
and the mysteries of tHa cave of Trophonius. When taken 
without sttspcion, its effects would appear as the workings within 
themselves of the divinity. It goes some way to account for 
the long endurance of a religious imposture, so slightly wove 
and so incessantly rebelled against nj&te was a means at the 
disposal ^ the priest^ diviner, and thaumaturgist, and beyond all 
appeals to.tbe mere imagination^ The epitlitets which the Hin- 
djoos apply to their bangue might equally serve for the Tuuki^ : 
— ^"assuager of sorrow," "increaser of pleasure," "cementer of 
friendship," "laughter-mover." Bangue, however, when often 
repeated, " is followed by catalepsy, or that insensibffity which 
enables th^ body to be molded into any position, like a Dutch 

4* 
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pointed doll, in whidi the Hmbs remain in the position m 
which they are placed, and this state will continue for many 
hours."* 

It seems from an early period to have been used in China 
medicmally. fifteen hundred years ago, it was employed there 
as diloroform recently has been in Europe ;^wy that it may truly 
be said^ ^ there is nothing new under the son." The following 
pass^e occurs in ''The Ci^npilation of Ancient and Modem 
Medicines," published in China at the beginning <^ the sixte^iUi 
century : — , 

'^ If the complaint is situated in parts up(Mi which the needle, 
the moxa, or liquid medicaments can not produce any action**- 
for instance, in the bone, stomach, or intestines-^there may be 
given to the patient a preparation of hemp (ma-yo), and in a 
very short time he becomes so insensible that he seems into»- 
cated or deprived of life. Then, according as the case may be, 
the operations are performed, of amputations, <fec, and the cause 
of the malady is removed. Subsequently, the tissues are brought 
together by sutures, and liniments are empWed. After some 
days the patient is restored^o health, without having felt, during 
the operation, the lea&t pain."f 

Among the andentB of our part of the world, it appears to 
have been employed by the mystics oi^y, and not to have been 
in common use ; \^hereas, in China there was no more mystery 
attending it than in the exhibition of any other drug; conse- 
quently, from China and from Indiaihe Saracens may have got 
it The term haehishl m^ans plant in general, but the prepara- 
tion is called ma;ou»— perhaps from the Chinese moryo. 

It was in Egypt, between me tenth and the fourteenth centu- 
ries, that ha^ish was in its gbry. He who wishes to know 
to what excess c^ passion the use of this narcotic, can inspire, 
m^ find his curiosity gratified in an account, by Makrizi, of the 
^Herb of the Fakirs;" and the notes appended to it by M. 
Silvesl3« de Sacy.§ 

In Mr. Von Hiunmer's History of Hassan Saba, hashish fig- 
ures as nerving the arm of his fculowers to strike at ministers in 
the midst of their guards, and at monarchs in the center of their 

* Dr. Thompson's Notes Uf M. Salvert's Ooetdt Scienoes, vol il p. 10. 

f EoQ-km-I-ToD^, as qiioted by M. S. JuUen, in a recent memoir to 
the Academy of Sciences. 

X The proper name in Morocco is thazar. The young plant just 
sprouting is <^ed nucla, 

§ Chrest Arabe, torn. i. F 210- See also Sonnini, Voyages, vol iii 
p. 108 ; Eiempfer, Amoenit. Exoticie, Fasc iil oh. jlv. p, 688. 
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eapitals.* The terror witii wliich these fiinatiGB inspired tlie na- 
tions reached even to this island, and the Commons of England 
obtained, as an antidote hr the haslush,f the sergeant-at-arms 
and the mace. 

To this sect was given the name of Aswissins. Accordmg t!:> 
the highest authorities, it comes from ashasheen^ or eat*?f« of 
hashiifL But a real existence h now denied to thcae enchanU^d 
gardens of Alamoot, and thej are explained as merely the %Tif- 
ioiiH created by the intoxicatiiig pbiDt4 Vii^ioiiary speculation I 
The preparation requisite for Buch deeds was not opium or alco- 
hol, far less a plant, the effect of which exceeds intoxication, afid 
approaches insanity. 

The IsmaHan departed on bi«4 journey of death alone. He 
followed bis victim for months and years ; be traversed deserts, 
and sojourned in populous kingdoms and cities. It was an iji- 
toxication of tbe spirit, not of the sens^, th^t could so dare and 
so endure ; neither softened by intercourse, nor dismayed by 
solitude, and proof alike against tbe virtues and tbe vioes of our 
nature. If such deeds were tbe product of this drug; they 
would appear wben it was used, 

Hassan Saba was one of those men, who, being incomprehen- 
sible, is tbe source of fables, devised by those who do not utider- 
stand tbe results they would account for. He combined leader- 
ship of men with tbe priesthood of a sect, and inspired his fol- 
lowers with that boundless awe and aflection, which made them 
appear under the inflnence of a supernatural agency. When be 
answered the demands of Malik Shah by ordering two of bis 
followers to cast tliemselves from a precipice, he prepared them 
by no drug, Tbe Ismalians, acting as men out of their senses, 
would be called hash ash een, just as we would say Bedlamite. 
If any set of men in Barbary were so conducting themselves, 
they would be called basbJabJee, though they bad never taated 
majoUB. 

* Hasaan Saba founded £be IsmaliaDS of Fer^ at Rndbcr b 1090. 
Their most illiistrioua victims were, Ameer Billah, GiiUf of Egypt, a^b, 
624; Moatarscliid, Calif of Bagdad, am. 559 ; Nezam al Mulk, the cele- 
brate vizier of the SeUucks, 486. 

tSe« ** Mercliant aad Friar,'' by Sir W. Palgrave. 
"Ueffet du hiichich etoit de leur procurer un^tat erttttique, une 
doacB et profon^e reverie, peudant laquelle Us jouisaiuent, ou B'iroagi- 
nmetit iomr da toutes Ici voluprea que embellbsent lo parmJIirt de Mobo- 



^ gen^ emvres pur 
I'iniage d© c« bonlieur." — SiLVESTas n^ HaOY. 
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I was led to take an interest in this plant from the followiog 
drcumstance. A lady, suffering from spasms, arising from an 
affection of the spine, had obtained some years ago a small por- 
ton of hashish (at the time a name unknown), when all otiier 
narcotics had MLed : it afforded her an almost miraculous relief. 
Medical men had been applied to in India to procure the bangue, 
but it &iled. The hemp of England had been tried in vain. I 
wrote to Mr. Lane, then in I^pt, requesting him to obtain some, 
but he found it a disgraceful thing to make inquiries on the sub- 
ject. All these endeavors ended in disappointment. Still I re- 
mained satisfied that there was such a plant. At Tangier I ob- 
served a diminutive pipe, about the size of a thimble ; I asked 
what kind of tobacco they were smoking. I was answered, ke/ 
(literally, enjoyment), — ^it was the hashish. I found that it was 
also taken inwardly. Either the leaves are swallowed with 
water, after being crushed, or it is prepared, and boiled with 
sugar or honey, and butter, like horehound, a great variety of 
seeds and spices entering into the composition, which is thus 
said to vaiT m its effects, and to be gifted also with medicinal 
powers. This preparation is the majoun. Its eflfecta were de- 
scribed as those of the laughing gas, except that, instead of a 
few minutes, it lasts for many hours. Some cry, spme lau^h, 
some fs^ into drowsy listlessness ; some are rendered talkative 
and funny. They see visions, imagine themselves reduced to 
poverty, or become emperors and commanders of armies, the 
natural disposition predominating in the derangement. Men 
under its influence were pointed out to me in the streets. They 
walked along with fixed eye, heedless of all around them. Some 
take it daily in small quantities, producing, as one of them de- 
scribed it to me, " a comfortable state of mind," without appear- 
ing to impair the general health. Under its influence the mouth 
is parched ; it is not in their power to spit Their eyes become 
red and small. They are ravenous for food. Every thing that 
one hears of it has the air of fable ; and I should have been 
inclined to treat it as such^ but. for the. evidence of my own 
senses. 

Finding that I could not imderstand from description either 
the mode of preparing it, or the effects, I determined to get 
those whp were accustomed t^iQ^e Jt to bring the materials, 
and prepare it before me, and then to try it myself and on as 
many others as I could. I was so engaged for a week after my 
return to Rabat, for I had successively the three mo^t noted con- 
fectioners to try their skill agmnst each other. They have not 
a regular or uniform process, and the majoun is consequently of 
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veiy unequal strength and efficacy. Our first attempts were 
feilures. The first proof of the success of our preparation was 
in the case of a young English clergyman, to whom some of it 
had been given as a sweetmeat Some hours passed without 
any visible effects, when a musician, who had the £Eu;ulty of 
(Strangely distorting his features, cam*? in, dressed as a mummer* 
The Englishtnau took him for the devil, and a most laughable 
scene ensued. Next morning, on inquiries after hia hejilth, he 
said he had slept soundly nnd agreeably, ** as the windows and 
doors were bolted," Later in the day the effect diisap|>eared en- 
tirely, and he seemed to reeoHect the circumstances ivith a con- 
fused pleasure, describing various things that had never hap- 
pened. 

Hie first time I took it wa» about seven in the mondngi and 
ia an hour and a half afterward I perceived a heaviness of the 
head, wandering of the mind, and an apprehension that I waa 
going to faint I thence passed into a state of half trance, from 
which I awoke sudtSenly, and much refreslied. The impression 
was that of wandering out of myself- I had two beings, and 
tiiere were two distinct, yet concurrent trains of ideAs, 

Images cume floating before me — not the figurea of a dream, 
but those that seem to play before the eye when it ia closed, and 
with those figures were strang*.4y mixed the sounds of a guitar 
that was being played in the adjoining nxtm : the sounds seemed 
to cluster in and pass away with the figures on the retina* The 
music of the wretched jierformance was heavenly, and seemed 
to proceed from a fidl orcheRt^^ and to be reverberated t]iro\i|rh 
long halls of mountains. These fignrt^ and s^:lunds were again 
connected with metaphysical reflections, which also, like the 
sounds, clustered themselves into trains of thonght, which 
seemed to take form before my eyes, and weave theraselvpa ^ith 
the colors and soimds. 1 was tollowing a train of reastming ; 
new points would occur, and concurrently there was a figure fc- 
fore mo thro\sing out corresponding shoots like a zinc-tree ; and 
, then, as the moving figure reappeared^ or aa the sounds cauglit 
my ear, the other classes of rigures came out dbtinctly, and 
daoced through each other. 

Ilie reasoaings were long and elaborate ; and though the im- 
pression of bavin t| gone through thera remains, every effort has 
been in vain to recall thera. The following scene was described 
by me, and taken down at the time i — 

A general, commanding an army, and doubting whether he 
should engage the enemy, conanltcd the oracle. The oracle an- 
ftwered, '* C4o ^vith the fortune of Cse&aj-*" He gave battle, and 
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was beatea ; his king ordered his head to be cut off, but the 
general accused the oracle : the king said, ^'The oracle is not in 
feult ; it did not tell you that you were Caesar ; you were twice 
a fool to mistake its meaning, and your own worm.** The gen- 
eral answered, ^' Then is the &ult his who sent a fool to command 
his armies." " Nay," answered the king, " thou shalt not twist 
one phrase to thy benefit, and another to my loss." This scene 
seemed to pass before me, and in the region of Carthage, which 
was all familiar, though I had never been there. Hie general 
was an Abyssinian, the king a white man with a black b^urd. 

The next time I tried it, the only ^ect was to make me lose 
a night's rest ; the first time, it had given me a double portion 
of ^eep : on both occasions it enormously increased my appe- 
tite. It was followed by no depression. The third time I took 
it, at half-past four, and after it, a liqueur glass pf caraway 
spirits to hasten the effect. An hour afterward, walking on 
the terrace, I began to experience the effects. ladid not feel 
cdd, while those who were walking with me, and wrapped in 
mantles, were complaining of it. "Diey profess to be able to 
prepare it, so that it shall serve a man instead of clothing. 
Then came an unsteadiness of gait — ^not that of one who fears 
to fall — ^but of one who tries to keep down, for I felt as if there 
were springs in my knees, and was reminded of the stoiy of <^e 
man with the mechanical leg, that walked away with hiuL I 
sat down tq dinner at half-past six o'clock. There was a glass 
between me and the rest of the company, and an inch or two 
interposed between me and whatever I touched. What I ate, 
or how much, did not matter ; — the food flowed like a river 
through me. There was a wind going by, blowing over tlie 
table, and carrying away the sounds, and I saw the words tum- 
bling ov^r one another down the Ms. There is a dryness of the 
mouth, which is not thirst. The dryness radiated from the 
back of the throat, opposite the nape of the neck. It was a 
patch of dark-blue color; the food, as it reached^ this point, 
pouring down, and taking the color of t^e patch. I was under 
the impression that I described all tins at the time, but was told 
that I would not say any thing about mysd^ or describe what I 
experienced. 

I should have been relieved if some one present had been 
under the same influence. The bursts of laughter to which I 
gave rise were not at all pleasing, except when they were excited 
by any observation I made which was not connected witii my- 
self. I never lost the consciousness of what was going on ; 
there were always present the real objects, as well as the imag- 
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inative ones ; but at times I began to donbt which was whidi^ 
and then I floated in strange uncertainty. It came by fits at — «b 
I thought — ^hours of interval, when only minutes could have 
elapsed. Sometimes a week seemed to pass between the be- 
ginninji and the end of a word. I fancied my head an iTiVi.rrted 
pendulum, which it cost me a great deal of labor to ket*p % 

fitraight, when 1 could reals t no longer, and let it go^ and it W(*iit 
b^k as if a blow had been discharged. I struggled against 
ea^h relapse, out of a sense of politeness toward the compaDj, 
of which I did not fail to inform them, notwithstanding their 
roars of laughter. The back of my neck was the pivot ; there 
waa a heavy upper weight on the top of my head, and the pen^ 
dulum waa swinging between my legs; but iJie pendulum was 
attracted upward to the table, and 1 had to struggle to keep it 
down by keeping my head up. Tlie swinging fit Wiis accom- 
panied by bursts of laughter, I derived great pleasure from 
allowing my head to go back ; but the laughter was unlike any 
mortal merriment ; it seemed &s never to end, and to press rae, 
and to lead up to a mountain- top. When any one put hk hand 
behind my head, fearitig the eftect of the jerks, or tliat I should 
throw the chair over, I was very much annoyed, because it dis- 
turbed, as I said, *' the isochronbm of the t^ciilatioufl " 

I afterward saw a similar effect produced on a European who 
did not know what he had taken. He was oi^nsUintly throw- 
ing back his head and looking at the ceiling, and exhibited no 
other eymptom, which only made tliis the more lu<iicrous. 

After keeping the party for four hours in a state of continual 
convulsion, I became irresistibly drowsy, and was move<l away ^ 

to bed. This operation sickened me, and brought on a slight ^ W 

vomiting. The instant I was in bed I fell asleep, and slept, with- i 
out intermission, for nine hours ; 1 then awoke, perfectly recov- 
ered, and iiresh, with a feeling of lightness, and in high ephlta. 

One of the most remarkable effects was, that it seemed to lay 
bare your inmost thoughts, and to present a mirror, on which 
was reflected every act of your life, and that you were i:on- 
strained to reveai and confess it all ; which exactly agrees with ^ 

effects attributed to the ophisnu. 

The JewB are in the habit of taking hashish on Saturday, aa 
it insures, they say^ their doing no work on Sunday. A party 
of them will agree to take it together, and go out to a garden. 
One of them, being asked to describe a scene of that kind, said, 
" We were eighty and seven took to laughing, and one to cry- 
ing, and the more he cried the more we laughed, and the mote 
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we laughed the more he cried, and so we spent the night, and 
in the morning we went to bed." 

After being satisfied with my preparation, I devoted a djiy to 
the tr3nng of the experiment on a nupiber of patients. Two or 
three took it in the morning, and each as he had taken it be- 
came exceedingly anxious to administer it to others, so. t^at 
patients -were sought in every place and by every means. Many 
whotook it went away, so that I did not see the effiact on more 
than a dozen. On ihe whole I was disappointed : there was 
not one interesting casie, thpugh there were not two aUke. 

The master of a Portuguese vessel, to whom it was given 
without his being aware of its nature, thought himself bewitched, 
and his crew were on the point of securing him as deranged. 
He saw a ship stranded on iixe bar, and ordered out his boats to 
her assistance ; he then saw the devil cooking iti the caboose, and 
with the demeanor of an insane person, was all the while rea- 
soning on the evidences of his insanity. 

Having at one time been in the habit of taking opium, I am 
able to compare the eflfects. The idea of a strong resemblance 
has been generally admitted ; but in this I can not agree. In 
De Quincy's " Confessions of an Opiu^i-Eater," there are pas- 
sages which might pass for a. description of hashish, but they 
do not appear to me to be descriptive of opium : opium does 
not give the double identity, and the hashish draws toward in- 
sanity : the hashish does not affect either the nervous system or 
the viscera. The length of time that elapses before it begins to 
act, shows that it has first to be taken into the blopd. I have 
witnessed its effects in relieving pains and spasms, which differ 
firom those of ordinary narcotics.* It is an anodyne and an 
antinspasmodie, producing intoxication without its consequences, 
and dispeUing its effects. 

The Frenc£ have become intoxicated with hashish. A num- 
ber of WOTks and essays have been published on the subject in 
Paris. Multitudes of experiments have been made, and endless 
visions seen or described. From these I, select one specimen, 

* In an interea^ng article in Chambers's Magazine of Novemher 1848, 
the writer says : — 

** It is the nenrous system that is affected, no other part of the body 
being acted upon ; hasnish thus materially differiog from opium, whose 
power is marked upon the muscular and digestive systems, retarding 
the action of the organs, and leaving them in a complete state of inac- 
tion. The circulation does not seem to be affected ; but it is not with 
impunity that the brain becomes disordered with frequent indulgence in 
the delidous poison: it becomes incapable at last of separating the true 
from the felse." 
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"which to iiim who has oaten hashbli beijis jutrijisic eviJenoe, 
pour lefofid^ of bein^ genuine. ^' It appeared that his bcxly wr3 
dissolved, that he had becomitj transparent. He ckarly siiw in 
his chest the hashish which be had swallowed, nnder the form 
of an emerald, from which a thousand htUo sparks is*ucih II U 
eyelashes were lengthened out indefinitely i and rolled like threads 
of gold around ivory balk, which turned with an inconceivaUtj ^ 

rapidity. Around him were sparklings of precious atones of all 
colora, changes eternally produced, iike the play <rf the kalcido- 
Bcope. He every now and then saw his £rien<js who wtjre around 
him diftfiguTcd^ — half men, half plants; some -with the wings of 
the ostrich, which they were constantly shaking, S<3 Strang© 
were these, that he hurst into fits of laughter ; ^d to join in 
the apparent ridiculous nesa of the affair, h^ began throwing the 
cushions in the air, catching and turning thom with the rapidity of 
an Indian juggler. One gentleman spoke to him in Italian, irhioh , 

the hashish transposed into Spanish. After a few minute* he re- 
covered his habitual ciilmness, without any bad effect, without 
headache, and only astonished at what had pasfted. Half an 
llOttr bad scarcely claped before lie fell agaiu nnder the influence 
of the drug. On this occasion the \^ion was more compliciited 
and more extraordinary. In the air there were millions of * ^ 

hutterflies, confusedly laminoa^^ shaking their wings like fans, • 

Gigantic flowers with chalic*^ of crystal, large peonies upon t^eds 
of gold aud silver^ rose and surrounded him with tlie crackling 
sound that afx^orapanies the exf>losiou in the air of fire- works, 
Hb hearing acquired new power : it was enormously developed. 
He heard the noise of colors. Green, red, blue^ yellow stmnds 
reached him in waves. He swam in an i>cean of soimdt where 
floated, hke isles of hght, sonae of the airs of ' Lucia di Lammer- ^ 

muir,- and the VBarber of Seville.' Never did similar blifts over- 
whelm him with its waves \ he was k>st in a wilderness of sweets ; 
he was not himself; be was relieved from consciousue^ — that feel- 
ing which always pervades the mind ; and for the first time ho 
comprehended what might be the st-ate of existence of elementary 
beings, of angels, of souls sej^arated from the body ; all his system 
seemed infected with the fantjistic coloring in which he was 
plunged ♦ Sounds, perfume^ light, reached him only by minute 
rays, in the midst of which he heard magnetic currents whistling 
along. According to his calculation, this state lasted about three 
hnndred years ; for the sensations were so numerous and so hur- 
ried, one upon the other, that a real appreciation of tinrte was im- 
possible. The paroxysm over, he was aware tliat it had only 
lasted a quarter of an Lour." 
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90 OTHER PLANTS AS SUBSTITUTES FOR HASHISH. 

The Moois have long been in possession of Dr. Hunter's idea,^ 
that certain qualities are conveyed by certsun kinds of food : hds 
notion is, however, limited to corporeal effects. Hius, a person 
with an affection of the liver should eat the liver of aninials, — 
the heart, <fec. The Moors imagine that the mind can in like 
manner be affected, and that the quality of the animal is con- 
veyed to the eater. The flesh of the fox ^ves cunning, the 
heart of the Uon inspires courage. Probably it viras to improve 
her complexion that the Afincan Cleopatra ate pearls. To des- 
ignate a stupid person, the^ say, '^ He has eaten the head of a 
hyena f and as the hyena is very fond of haslush, his fixed eve 
and stupid look are attributed to the effect of that plant, for ne 
will sit m the bottom of his den and allow it to be entered by a 
man who shoots, stabs, or nooses him. They give it also to 
horses, as it was told me first, to make them fiery; but on 
further inquiry, I £:)und that it was given to them as a purge, 
and that im^rward they leave them in repose like men, as they 
are unable to keep their feet. 

Hiere are severed other plants which they employ for produ- 
cing similar ^ecte — ^that which I afterward found at Medea, and 
which is there described as the sumapyj which is found in the 
Atlas, and which is used for the same purpose ; . also the nuts of 
a species of the Palma Christi, which they mix with food, and 
the effect of which lasts but a few hours. This is said to be 
used to make people speak the truth, and discover their inward 
thoughts.^ 

£^nsive as is the use of this drug, it is not used by the ffen- 
tleman. On him observances are heaped which the ymgax 
escape, and indulgences denied which they enjoy. A Moorish 
gentleman is more constrained and more observed than the 
game class in any oHier country : he must be punctual in the 
dischai^ of his rel^ous duties, which are n^lected by the 
mass of the people ; he must pay the r^lar ahns to the poor ; 
lie abstains from all kinds of fermented liquors : he does not 
smoke or take saufL 

* See histCookerv Book. f Mannol, vol iil p. 4. 

X In Hunter's « Claptivity/* there is an interesting account of the plants 
«sed by the Red Indians for smoking, inhaling, aiul also for sweating. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



TKB HISTORY OF MUFFINS, THE ORlG^IK OF BUTTER. THE ENG- 
LISH BREAKFAST. 

Thk day we landed at Rabat we heard a little tinkling bell 
lluougli the street, just like the four oVlock muffin-bell in LoD- 
doD, One of the party asked if it were tea-time among the 
Mooni, and tbe others lauglied, thinking it a good joke : — there 
was no joke in the case. These cockney cakes are just as com- 
mon here as within the sound of Bow belJs, and servt^d for break- 
fest in Barbary when Queen Elizabeth's raaids of lionor had for 
theii« beefeteaki and ale, or herrings and bread and oheeae* 
They are a little larger than those in Londoiij and exactly the 
jitikkk of the midland counties. 

To find muffins and trumpets here is, indeed, iB the language 
of modem philosophy, a ^* great and twofold fijjct "* It ia, how- 
even one which great men have overlooked ; because, although 
a cook must be a philosopher, it is not required that a philosopher 
should be a cook. 

The incident set mc upon ooasidering the nature of the muffin, 
and opened to me a latge field of speculation, culinary and his- 
torical. 1 first perceived that there were combined in the greasy 
accompaniment of our tea-tables character so diverse, that it 
must have a history, and an eventful one ; that it inuist have 
undergone vicissitude and persecution in the eourse of its wide 
career, the range of which in spaee and time could not be doubt- 
ful, from the place in which I found it. 

Let me dispose first of the word crumpet : it is clearly a re- 
eent one* Peiklet is still used in the interior of England, and 
one name is given to both by Moois and Jews, sf^n ; I shall, 
therefore, equally employ for both the word " muffin /'f 

The muffin is hread^ ca^e, and dish .'J like the first, it is fer- 

* See '* History of Civilij^tioti " pasff,ira, * ' 

t Tlie Amerieftna call CTumpets muffine^ bo that the latter must Iiay© 

been tbe common aELme at the time of the early emigration weatward* 
X In the euUnary knguage of our oountiy, I uae tbia term to wipply 

the place of "plat" and " niet" 
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mented ; like the second, baked or toastod on a griddle ; like 
the third, it requires to be cooked before it ia eaten. Our 
method of cooking, by toasting first and then aofttmiiig by but- 
ter, appears at the first glance the travesty of some lost method, 
The use of the toaating^-fork could not have preceded coal-iirea 
and grates with upright hare, an invention not earlier than the 
Georges ; nor eould it have preceded the use of butter, which 
can not be traced beyond the Dutch slacUholder. In AJmerica, 
they do not toast and butter muffina, but eat tbcm hot, ^ baked. 
They were, therefore, originally a part of the regular cookery 
of the country, and, indeed, could not belong, as at present, to 
" breakfjist" and ^* tea," which meals are of recent invention. 
Morocco presents the original practice : here they are simmered 
in oil or butter, and then dipped in honey, I did not 9ce them 
► • used in dressed dishes ; but Marmol, writing two ceuturiea ago^ 

• describes them as employed in this manner. He say a, **In 

Morocco, thers are two ways of making bread — l»aki ng in an 
oven, as w© dp in Europe, and preparing it in pans to h& eaten 
hot with honey and butter, or with oil. These cakes ar^ some- 
times stewed with the flesh of goats, for that of sheep is difficult 
to l^ got at, and that of cattle they do not consider wholesome."* 
i The Moors and the Jews oook them differently, the former 

k using butter, the latter oil : they thus connect baking and oook- 

I ingj and illustrate difl'erences between Judaism and Islam, or^ 

perhaps, between Jew and Gentile. With these data it may 
I Iw worth while to endeavor to find traces of tJiein in ancient 

times. 

Baking in Greece had attained to the highest perfection, as 
exhibited in separating or boiling the flour, f and in kneading 
the dough .J The art of baking, as connected with religions 
fe-ativals, possessed an importance which, to us, is inconceivable. 
Among the Greek ivtates, Athens was most distinguished for its 
bread ; yet there were there foreign baket^ — and these Lydians.§ 
There was bread known by the name of Cappadocian, and the 
Phcenicians were held bakers of fii'st repute. This ]>Gople was 
L said to possess as many kind^ of bread as there were days in the 

k year : tlieir merit, however, doeij not seem to has'e consisted in 

W baking, properly so called, but in combining preparaticois of ilour 

with other viands ; and in the Old Testament we have constant 
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* AMco, voL a p. 4r. + PoE Onomftat, lib. vL 74. 

§ Athea lib. iiL 77 ; Idem, lib. ^v. fi4 ; PolL lib, vi. 32 ; Idem, lih vt 
7fi ; BdioL Aristopk Ait^nr, &6. 
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references to the mixtures of flour with oil and honey, all which 
approach to the Moorish sfen. 

The names of only three out of the three hundred and sixty- 
five kinds of Phoenician bread have been handed down: the 

three nssemble one another. This must have been tliu kinil of 
bread for which Phoenicia was celebrated^ and the (li^scnpti<ia>4 
apply to the muffin and the afen, still preserved in countries which 
they colonized. The three kinds are latkmar^ chebrodhpson^ 
«nd friaphula ; lackmar is evidently derived frcirn lat^kma, to 
swallow (wlienc43 Iwk)^ and mii&t have been remarkablv soft. 
Atbenaens calls it ** ^^zov tiriciAdt' " It was prepared with milk 
and oil : the Syrians were celebrated for making it* Tliat it was 
know^n to the Jews is proved by the word lacmmmfjofh^ which 
occurs in the Talmud.* It wad known to the Arabs, and \a de- 
scribed by Mitdnski as a fritter of flour, dried j^i>6a, oil, and 
fresh wine ; of cbebrodlapson, wo only know that it was pre- 
pared with honey. How thase were baked i^ not stated ; but 
the tbird, mapbula, was not fired in the oven, but on the hearth, 
or on a griddle. In the three collectively^ we have all the ingre- 
dients and the methods at present in use in Morooco^f viz. flour, 
milk, oil, honey, and a o^ddle for tiring tliem. 

In maphula, we have the word employed in England. Takaag 
away the final vowel added by the Greek*., and changing / for 
its co^ate n^ maphula or mumla becomes mufun.J 

These namea Lave puzzled the most learuecl- Bochart avowsj 
bis perplexity ; Casaubon avers that "we ougbt not to be asham- 
ed of confessing our ignorant^e of what wn. do not know, and^ 
ipso far to, confesses his own. Their difficulties du^appear, as 
usual, before the knowledge of habits. Flour, milk, oil, and 
honey miied up together would, indeed, form a aorry dish ; as 
the critics, not being cooks, could not de%nse the process by which 

* Rabbi Solomon tnmsUtea it " wnfer " 

f Abdul-melich asked the old Mecbjumiaji, what meat he liked best ; 
he answered, wi nss*a neck well seasoned and well roaat^i '* Wbat s&y 
you^" mja Abdul-melich, '^ t*> a leg or sbouldur of a ^uctia^ lamb^ well 
roasted and covered o^er with m3k and batter T Abulpht?dfi feniarka 
on thk passage, " the Ar Ablaas^ bad not then changexl their cookery from 
what it waa in the time of Abraham." 

t The Cros^deT, Baldwin, is known to the Arabs as Bardui/, Portu- 
gal they make PortgujK labunitua of Homer, m writtea Nabonita* bj 
BeroduB. Tlse eicchimge of b and m is iio oommim, aa ahaost to be a 
rale ; and thence;, perhaps, that strange word biffin for baked applet, 
resembling in shape tlie nuiffin. 

Mr. Ldyard m^ntionsi, that the Yeaidis, w!io ubhi>r all improcatiotiSj 
Tt^ill (lot u^e the word unal^ " horae-shoe " becnut:e it opproajcbes to lumtf 
a "curise."— A''*^w/*i voL i. p. 296. 
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they coYild be converted into a palatable otie, Bochart^ witJi bk 
usual sagacity, bos detec-ted tlie union gf cooking and baking, 
and also that the Jewa and Arabs cooked the muffin difft^rently. 
He ha^f boweverT mistaken the distinction ; he niakei the JewB 
use oil or butter^ the Arabs fat : the Jews eook it in oil only, the 
Arabs prefer butter. 

The griddle on which rnnffins are baked in Tjondon,* is pre- 
cisely the aame as that used in the Eaat, and fixed in the same 
manner over the fire. It serves for a variety of other dishes 
and preparations of flour.f On it is made the pastry of the 
Ea^t, which all travelerii have tasted, which many have pro- 
nounced exquisite, and yet which none have described, or Bim- 
pecied, perhaps, to he different from that of Europe. 

The secret of French pastry consists in bringiDg the butter 
and the dough to exactly the same consistency : this is effect<>d 
by temperature for the butter, by water for the dough, cooling 
down the one or softening the other. When so adjusted, the 
butter in one mass is covered in ;J it then sprcjids under the 
rolling-pin equally m the dough spreads, each in its own plane. 
Folded over and over again, the two keep distinct, and thus are 
.obtained the fiakes. 

The butter of the East is fluid, and runs like oil; how, then, 
can they have flake-pastry ? It was this difficulty which spur- 
fed their invention, and produced the unrivaled methiKl which 
I ehall now describe. 

Wheat is steeped till it sprouts ; it is then rubbed down, of 
pounded in a mortar, till it acquires the consistenicy of cream. 
In this state it is poured in ladles on the «tiddle, rubbed with 
butter. Instantly hardening, it is tossed off, sheet after sheet : 
the name is ifou/ka.% It is then strung, and hung up : when 

♦ The Dutch hare one of the be^t sweet dishes, which they peculwrly 
honor by decorated booths at their fairs, aet apart for it* preporatioiL 
Like the muffin, It ia floor atifi water t»et fc>r three hour^ to femient : it 
h then poured, not on a griddle, but on heated tfrtiga with deep bars, so 
that it cornea out with th^ shape of a portoallis ■ it ia then eaten like the 
efen, with, sugar or honey* 

t The Turks ctdl tlie muffin Gassi CatiaBf. This is abo ruu on the 
griddle through a tin tiioM with holes, and po forms eoila of thread like 
vt'rtniccUL This is called 7%l (wire) Cad*iif. These daintie!<i are de- 
scribed in a Tnrkif^ oookerj book ; G^nek Rimli^S, by Negib Etfetidi, 
juH. lSfi9, A.n. 1842. 

t The Kaglii^ roll oat the dough and then put chilra of butter on \U 
and then roll it ogdn. Tlie fee for learning to make tUke-pastry, us de- 
«enbed above, is five guineas 

§ Thej also D?e rke for the ^ame purpose, reduckg U hy bQilit^p The 
pastry prepared from it ia called kutafff. 
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wanted) a bundle of it is laid into the dish, or iaien* for the 
troder-crnst ; the Contents, sweet or savory, of the pastry, are 
then put in, and the upper-crust in the same manner kad on. 

By tills process Ate. nttainod^ in the highest degree^ nil the ob- 
jects of French pastry — fineness of flour with & certain a^ra 
iiolct flavor, softness hi the substance^ fineness and equality in 
the flake. It has the adrantage, also» over our pastry, of fecility 
and economy of time* 

Old Arabic writers mention two kinds of food prepared by 
making Kkebes^ which are compared to the banana and NHdtk 
described by Abd Allatib, aa follows : ** Wheat is soaked until il 
sprouts ; it is then boiled until its whole substance passes into 
the water ; the water is then clarified^ and boiJed down un^l it 
gets thick ; at this point a little flour is thrown in, and it seta ; it 
is then taken from the fire, and sold at the price of bread. This 
is NeideA Alhousch ; but when no flour is added, and it is 
boiled until it coagulates, it is better and sells for a higher price, 
and is called NeidfJi Makoudeh.f 

Soyonti speaks of it as one of the things in hig;h estimation in 
Egypt, and quotes an old writer, who sap that it was discovered 
by the Virgin Mary, Being without milk, she w^ inspired < 
with the idea of preparing it for the Ln^nt Jeaus^ P. Sicard 
saw this dish at Meuschieh, and thus describe* it: "The grain is 
steeped for several days till it sprouts : it is then dried, fjouoded 
or ground, and boiled for use. A sweet and agr^abie <»nfection 
is then made without sugar, and the people of the country 
esteem it much, and lire very tbnd of it- -J In the time of 
Sonnini it had disappeared from Meuschieh. Here we have the 
steeping of the grain, the grinding, and the diluting of it in 
water, a& in the pr^ent Eastern pastry. Although we hav*^ not 
the toasting of it on the griddle, more can not be wanted to 
carry this process back to ancient times, and to those celebrated 
baker-cooks of Tyre and Sidon. 

The neideli is" Htill preserved in Britain under the name of 
Frujiienhf or FurmUy. The method of preparing it is now in 
the hands of a few persons only, and has become a secret ; and, • 
probably, in another generation it too will have died out, under 
the crushing roller of subdivision of labor. Where still nsed, it 

♦ The round ooppor dish in use in the East, and which i« carried hot 
from tKc fire imd placed on the to/ra. or table^ the rnyfufft* of the Greeks. 

+ Ehiilii Dhaheri mentions it a&o. The passage is quoted by Volney, 
ftnd he trsLnfiljitfi5 it iwligo. May there not be «iom» conntsctjon between 
the Egyptiiin name, end the old goddess ff eith. and abo with the Eng- 
Bsh word hneeid? 

I rfoav. MiseioDs, t iL p. 7». 
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» only on one occasion in the year, Mid Lent Sunday. When 
brought to in^ket it is of the conustence of thick gum. Those 
who have ea^en it describe it as an excellent dish. The festivd 
^en it is used may have some connection with the Arab tradi- 
tion coooeming Mary's milk.^ 

In the Highlands there Is at onde the neideh, tiie oada^f, and 
theyoufka; not however, by maltii^, but by fermentation. Oat 
seeds are steeped for ten days tiM they ferment, the water is then 
boiled till it thickens. This is wwans ;f or it is poured on the 
griddle and made into scons^ which are used on festal occasions, 
but chiefly at Christmas.§ That the Highlanders understood 
maltmff 4s shown in theur whisky, which they did not wait for 
Paracdsus to tiKich them to distiL 

The first step in preparing flour or meal for food, is the ashes 
on the griddle ;- the next and last is, ihe oven. The peculiarity 
of breid resides in the baking in the oven; fermentation is 
called in as an auxiliary : the process is elaborate and complicar 
ted. When first invented, the oven and its produce, the baking 
and the bread, would be known by the same name. In early 
times words had to do severe duty. A soft flat roll, resembling 
ihe common bread of Barbary, is called in Scotland, bailee. If so 
called because it is baked, it must have been so at the origin of 
baking. ^ Bake" would ^us belong to the earliest ages, fmd go 
back to the first discovery of an oven, which, by one peculiar 
and horrid ceremony, we can trace to Sabaea.)! 

Now, this very word is written in a book two thousand three 
hundred years ago, and then as an old one — as one of the oldest 

* Oh making inquiries respectiDg it, I have received the following re- 
jly froAi Cirencester. 

** I can not t^ how the wheat is prepared, as we procure it in a state 
of jelly from an old woman who knows the secret A pint of tUs jelly 
is sMlted in a quart of milk^ it is sH^^tly boiled, lemon peel, and cmna- 
mon, and sugar being then added; the yolks <^ five eggs beaten up, are 
mixed in, and tt is served in a tureea Raisins and currants, all stewed 
well, and plumped out with lK)t water, are served up separately ; they 
are cdd, a spoonful or so being added to each helping. Ilie name is 
frumenty; tnis shows perhaps the antiquity of the msh, and is an inter- 
estingspedmen of etymology. It is only inade at Easter." . 

-I- The Breber ""Assowa." 

I Cartconetj pancakes, ''Redemption cakes,*' are eaten on Easter 
Hoadi^. 

I !neae &et8 throw new light on the knowledge of the ancients, re- 
spcKBting fermentation <^ liquors and brewkig. They did malt grain, and 
mdeed they seem to have been aware of the advantage of so treating it» 
for £Eittening animala We know that Penelope steeped the grain which 
she gave to her geese/ 

I HoUinger de Rel. Sabae. b. I ch. 8. 
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in use among men.* There we leam that the Phrygian name 
for bread was bake ; bake was, therefore, asked for £ree thou- 
sand years ago, by Pelethite or Cerethian at Escalon or Grorja, 
just as to-day by the barefooted callant of Paisley or Linhthgow. 
It may be objected that the word, if in use in Canaan, would not 
have been mentioned as Phrygian; but the eolony may have 
retained an ancient word which the metropolis had lo6t,f or the 
metropolis may, without losing the one, have introduoied new 
names for new inventions. Tha Phoenician words which have 
been preserved are of tiiat descripti(M». Lackmar, Chebrodlapson, 
are £me terms, such as v^ould strike strangers more than the 
homely one in common use. The Egyptians, besides, were not 
given to travel ; and with^^ shoals of travelers aad clouds of 
books, see hpw difficult — nay, impossible, it is to get st the 
simple things of auy country. 

However, *^bake" ^d ^' muffin'' do not stand al<Hie : they are 
accompanied by a goodly array of emigrants from the Holy 
Land. I adduce them, not to prove any affinity of Hebrew and 
Celtic, or of Indo-Germanic and Semitic, but to establish the inter- 
course of our forefathers with those countries. Thus have come 
to us caJcei^ bun^% scon^ sowans^^ bread** broth, bear\\ (old 
Teutonic for grain), beer, barley, and I may, perhaps, add Aamjj 
and nieat,^^ which, with those given before, make a baker's dozen. 

* Herodot l.n.c.2. 

f ** Their learned rabbis were quite at a loss for the meaning of that 
text of the prophet Isaiah, ' I will sweep thee with the besom of destruc- 
tion,' till they neard accidentally an Arabian maid-servant call a broom 
by that same name, which was common to the Bebrew and Arabic 
tongue, the meaning of which was quite lost in the Hebrew, and only 
preserved in the Arabic"— Ockliy. 

I The 'Passover bread Khak. 
Bunuclos, Spanish for crumpet 
This word 1 have before explained. 
Aasowoy a preparation used by the Shellahs, similar to that called 
sowans in Scotland^— See Jackson's Vocabulary. 

*♦ The Teutonic Brod, made broth, broze, is contained in Chebrodlapson. 

BBarr, whence the tferee words in the text 
Ham in Arabic is beef^ but it is applied to dried flesh. 
Zwneita (Breber), Zimita (Shellah), -42amo^a«, mentioned in Glass. 
Hist, of the Canaries, and described as " barley-meal fried in oil,'' is the 
preparation used in Grossing the Zahara. It is toasted barley-meal mixed 
witn water in the comer <rf the haik, exactly as the Highland drovers 
used to mix it in the comer of their plaid. It is also mixed with hatter 
or with honey, and in this form it constitutes t^e early meal. " Jfwrf," 
uid the Fren<i met, whidi signifies every kind of food, are going a beg- 
ging for &n etymology. From Zimita come ^v^iWai (Poll lib. vi 82), 
/t»^ds, ^tfth, 4/a)/«i (leaven broth and bread), and Mmid, the Turkish bread 
Ds^ed with butter, atemiti, Spanish. 
vot. IT. f> 
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I wiB now leave it to the fintaquarian to determine wheth^ 
sfen came hither with the " diggers" for tin, or with those Utter 
**Afer8" whoee persons and wares increased in the eyes of Wil- 
liam the Norman, as the author of " Harold" narrates, the at- 
traction of the capital of England. But anyhow, this remains 
certain, tiiat muffins and crumpets were served at Oram's taHe. 

A stranger from Europe is a little surprised to find bu4ter m 
Morocco. I had spent years in the East, and never had seen 
butter. I had myself introduced it both in Greece and Tuitey ; 
what, then, was tny surprise to find it here. You may see in a 
boy's hand a roll sliced — ^yes, sliced bread in a Mussulman's 
hand, with a lump of butter inside lor his break£E»t, just as in 
England. It is pale, sweet, cowslip-flavored, and smelling of 
the country* — I mean the country of England. To us butter 
comes so naturally— ^it is so necessary— that we can not iniagine 
ourselves without it, nor call up the difficulties in the way €» its 
first discovery, which is one of the latest, of uncivilized articles 
Hmong the barbarous. 

We read of butter in ancient times, but it was ffee. The 
merit of ours is its being made fi*om cream thrown up cold. 
The milk of kine alone has that property ; and that milk during 
many centuries was unknown to man as food. 

The great event of primeval society was the employment of 

* "Dr. Forbes, in his " PhysiciaD's Holyday," has given some valuable 
suggestions on this matter : — 

** In kx^ing at the horrid compound sold in England as salt butter — at 
least, the cheaper sorts of it used by the poorer classes — ^I can not but 
believe that its supersession by the boiled butter of Switzerland would be 
advantageous, both to the comfort and health of a large proportion of our 
countrymen. It can hardly be believed that such an ofiensive, briny, and 
semi-putrid mass, as the cheaper sorts of our salt butter, can be without 
serious detriment to the health of the consumers, any more than the 
salted meat formerly issued to our seamen was so/' 

He describes a melted butter used in Switzerland, and earnestly rec- 
ommends the adoption of the same practice for culinary purpose& It 
consists in boiling it dlowly after it is made : the process takes six hours, 
two to heat it> two to coof it, and two to simmer it There is a white, 
hard, cheesy sediment which has carefully to be removed. He also de- 
scribes a process b^ which the whole butter of these Alpine pastures is 
preeervea sweet, without salt " On a board, four or nve indied wide, 
wooden pins two or three feet in length, are &ced upright ; the butter is 
placed daily around these pins, beginning at the lower end, in a mass not 
exceeding the width of the board Every day, as more butter is added 
around the pin, the diameter b gradually enlarged, until the upper pari 
bverhangs tne base, like an inverted bee-hive. When one pin is fined, 
another is proceeded yith. The exposed surface of these masses gets 
wwm oovered wi^ a sort of hard film, which effectually exdudes the air.** 
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^cattle in tillage. To preseire and inerease the l»reed was the 
fiist care of legislators : this they effected by consecrating the 
cow,* and it0 milk was surrendered to its own oftpring. The 
practice outlived the occasion ; and it was not till horses came 
to.be substituted for oxen in the flat lands of the north that 
oows^ milk letumed into genend use,f as it had originally been 
smoDg nomade tribes. Cream was unknown to all antiquity. 
There is not even the word in any ancient language. Tlus 
statement will appear extraordinary, and may, perhaps, be set 
down as contrary to reason and unfounded in fact, for reference 
to txeam in so many authors will immediately recur. The fact 
is, that none of those who have illustrated anciefit manners and 
language have noticed this point, and they and travelers have 
not been conversant with the dairy; consequently they haye 
ta-ansferred tiieir own ideas to the languages they translated, 
the usages they described, or even the very thii^ before Hbtm 
eyes.^ 

Up to the time of this discovery tiie diet consisted, as in the 

* ** The cause why the idolaterB magni^ the kine, is their use in a^^ 
culture — as much as to say, it is not uwnil to s^fty them."— (Talmudists 
CD the eleventh chapter of Xjeviticus, apud Hollinger de Religion. Sab. L 
i c 8.^ A Roman atiien was once indicted and eondemned by the peofde 
for killing an ox. '* For this beast," says Pliny, ** is our companion, and 
labors toother with us in plowing the field" Yet in Rome every thing 
was based upon pasturage, not tilUge: libations of milk were used in sac- 
rifice. Pecunia was money, and the public revenues Paacua. 

For Jaws against the slaughter of cattle used in husbandly, see .^lian, 
Yar. Hist L v. c 14 ; Athen. L ix. ex I^iilloa ; Varro de Re Rustica, L 
it c 5. 

The Blndoo code, of course, forbids the killing of cows of all ages. 
The Mussulman code fofbids the killing of calves. 

f A line from^ Euripides mi^t appear conclusive against me ; 

Kai topds iirtas lari koI fiodg yakm. — CjfeL V. 136. 

But he i» speakiiig of the food, not of common men, but of Silenus. 
However, Athenseus will no way admit the thin^, or even the word. He 
corrects it (L 14), Atis yaXa, or milk fit for Jupiter, meaning goats', not 
cows' milk; so unnatmral did the latter seem. Consult Eustath. in 
Odyss. 6', Homer calls the Hippomolgiai» galactophagoi, and other- 
wise commends them (XL v' 6). He only twice mentions milk, and botli 
times speaks of it as that of ewes or goats ; — trrova ^i)Xa in^ya, Od. *'. 287 ; 
a* ifieXyw Si's kuI ittixiXaf alyaiy Od. ('. 244. He mentions dieese twice (Od. 
«'. 284 ; XL X'. 688) : On the last occasion, he calls it goats' dieese, atyMp 
rvpiv, and it was bird, for it was raped with a bronze rape, Kvfjart x«^«ff?- 

X Chandler (vol il p. 246) describes the process of makmg butter in 
Greece, by putting cream in a goat's skin, and trampling on it. The 
method I referred to I shall presently describe : no cream is used. 

SUvestrede Sacy translates the title of Khohl Daheri's work oo Egypt; 
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East, of a repetition of the same meal twice in the day. The 
break&st differed not from the dinner, except that it was a smaller 
meal — the dishes were the same. Butter revolutionized the 
kitchen. About the same time two remarkable adjuncts to our 
diet were introduced from China and Arabia, tea and coffee. 
In their native countries they were no part of the people's food, 
and furnished forth no meal ; they were only used as a slight 
refreshment In our adaptation of tliem they lost their flavor,* 
and no longer served their origmal purpose. Our coarse prep- 
aration required to be mellowed by cream or milk, and sugar. 
With the aid of butter, they assumed the consistency of a re- 
fection, and with ^gs, in the shell,f of a meal. This did not, 

** Cream of the EaEposition.'* It occurs in the taimtlDg letter of Shah 
Rock to Timour ; he says, — 

** Your expressions are the Zebed of language.** The word is translated 
elsewhere /oom (caimah). — C£ Chrestb. Arabe, t u. p. 11, 76. 

** That they skinuned the milk is evident, whatever they may have 
done with the cream. Philostrates mentions vessels filled to the brim 
with milk, on -which the cream lies rich and shining.** — 9r. John's An- 
cient Greecey vol il p. 286. 

The passage referred to, has not -a word about cream ; it is as follows : 

ivd tIIs ciriwoXa^niviii aitr^ irifttXfjs.'-'Icon, L ZXXL p. 809. " VaSCS of milk, 

not only white but shining, for they impeared to shine from the floating 
&i** The shining skin which covers boiled milk is here accurately de- 
scribed. 

* The art of making tea consists in pouring the water on and off im- 
mediately, so as to get the flavor. Coffee-makinff is a more intricate 
aflair, and can not be conveyed in a recipe. A docile spirit, that will dis- 
miss every received idea, and not reason, may make something out of the 
hints I now submit The fire must be very low, half eroTOrs (wood), 
half ashes ; the cup of coffee small ; and a small pot so as to make it cup 
by cup. The coffee must be slowly roasted, not burned, and brought only 
to an umber brown; it must be roasted day by day. The flavor disa- 
pates in a few hoprs ; it must be reduced by pounmng to an impalpable 
powder. These are the conditions under which coffee can be made. In 
making it, two opposite and apparently incompatible ends are to be se- 
cured,— -strength and flavor ; to obtain the first it must be boiled, — ^by 
boiling the second is lost. The difficulty is surmounted by a double pro- 
cess ; one thorough cooking, one alight one ; by the first a strong infusioa 
is obtained, by the second that infusion is flavored. Thus, a Wge pot 
with coffee-lees stands simmering b^ the fire ; this is the eherbet : when 
a cup ts wanted, the pounded coffee is put in tiie UtUe tin or copper pan 
and placed on the embers ; it fumes for a m^ent ; then the werbet is 
poured on ; in a few seconds the froth (caimah) rises ; presently an indi- 
cation that it is about to boil is made manifest, when the coffee is in- 
stantly taken from the fire, and carried to the apartment, and turned 
into the cup and drunk. 

f There is one thing new under the sun, and that is an egg Cup ; no 
egg cups are to be found in Etruscan sepulchers, in Egyptian pyramids, 
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however, su£Sce as a substitute hr both meak. Beef ruled the 
evening repast: the road divei^ed; two distinct meals came 
into existence, and the ^ English break&st'' assumed its dignified 
station in the domestic world. It has sjNread &ar and near, but 
oply where* preceded by the discovery of cream, and accom- 
panied by the manufacture of butter. Morocco having butter, 
has the two descriptions of meals. 

They make Iheir butter without chum or cream. A goatV 
skin, with the hairy »de in, is filled two thirds with milk ; four 
poles or reeds, six feet long, are set up like a triangle. The skin 
is slung between them, a leg stretched out to each reed. A 
woman, seated on the groun<^ pushes and swings it, and pres- 
ently the butter is churned. This is the simple imitation of 
what accident first Jtaught ; and in the desert the butter is, to 
this day, churned by the camel, not by the dairy-maid.* 

The variety of its forms is wonderful. It sours, it ferments, it 
becomes sttgar—^it may be distilled into alcohol. It changes to 
curd; it becomes cA^e^^^ ; it hardens to sUms,\ or acquires the 
tenacity oi cement :% it leavens into yourt ; it dries mto paste ;^ 
it is separated by heat into ca%m4xh ; by greater heat into gee ; 
by repose it gives you cream, by agitation butter. 

The peculiarity of the compound resides in the mode of mix- 
ture of the oil and water. These are not chemically united, Ibr 
the oil is obtained without a reagent ' Globules, as m die blood, 
have been detected. These by a^taticm cohere, probably by 
atomic polarity. Heat causes oil to appear, by bursting them. 
This is the difference between gee and butter. The globules 
being congested in a granular state, in butter and cheese, these 
when m^ted can not be restored, hke wa^ or lar4, to their 
original condition. The cases of these globules are the part 
contributed by the animal ; and, generated in the udder, must 
be the caseine, which is acted upon by the rennet, and becomes 

or Assyrian palaces ; eggs were only boiled hard in the shell SmaU 
spoons, egg-, or tea-, or ^t-spoons, are also a modern discovery, and sJl 
pertain to-the new meaL 

* One of the four-and-tweDty romances of the Arabs before ^e times 
of Mohammed, turns on a jar of butter. Zonhaji pushes with mk how an 
old woman who brought it Thence arises a tnbe-encounter, in which 
the chief loses his Ufe. There have been handed down a lament bv his 
son, and a poean by his conqueror, which Antar soon turned to an elegy. 

f The discus of the ancients, as that used by the modem Italians, was 
supposed to be cheese. 

1 It is an ingredient in Vancouver cement. 

g The recent attempt to preserve it for use at sea. 
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cord. However, as these compounds are not to be imitated l^ 
art, BO have they not been as yet explained by science. 

From this diet of milk has sprung the invention of butter. In 
the 2^ara the aninvls are mimed once a day« All the kinds 
of milk are poured in together, and the distribution is made 
round and round to a £EimiTy in the same cup or bowl. This is 
the whole meal.* What remains over is left for the old men, 
and pout«d into'a skin, and put on tlie camePs back, that it 
mav be given to them at me next encampment On their 
amval it is churned, and thus butter becomes their perquisite, 
and is forbidden fruit to the younger portion of the community. 

There is no mention of butter in Homer. Herodotusf and 
Hippocrates mention it as a Scythian word. But it is not 
satisfactory to me that butter is meant The most particular 
description is by Hippocrates.^ He introduces it as an analogy, 
to show the effect of disturbance on the humors of the body. 
He makes in that case the bile, as the lightest, rise to the top ; 
the blood remiuns in the middle, and tibe phlegm falls below, 
just as the Scvthians, by agitating mare's milk, get three sub- 
stances — ^the oodtijQov^ on tSe top, the dfgbg^ in the middle, and 
the tnnaxa^ at the bottom. Milk is never so treated, and pro- 
duces no such substances. We accept the description, because 
of the manner of treating it, which resembles churning and the 
word butter. That butter should have been used among the 
primitive Scythians, while yet pastoral, would concur with what 
we see elsewhere, but it is not proved by the passages in ques- 
tion. The word butter may have been known to tiie Greeks, 
as used by some barbarians, and therefore used for all oily 
preparations from milk, on this occasion. The agitation, or 
churning, is the chief link ; but this again becomes very slight, 

* A pastoral scene in Homer comes near this : 

*^6ffisvoi i* ifAsXyiv Si's ical fji^tr^Ja; aiY<iS 
riavra Karh ^oXpav^ Koi W ift^pvov Ijicep Uavrri. 
KirrUa J* /jf^tcrv nlv 0(titf/as XsvkoTo yoAarro; 
HXcKToU iy raXapotatv dfuivifitvos KaridriKiv. 
"Hfi toil ^ a^r* Itxrijvev iv 4yy«ffiv, S^pfi ol eXn 
Illveiv daiwuiiKA, icat ol noTtd6fnrtov stn. — Od. L 244-249. 

which in substance is : — he milked the ewes and goats, and divided the 
milk into two parts: the one he turned, and laid the curd to drain in 
wicker baskets, the other he kept for supp^. 

}L. iv. c 2. 
'Ey^/oyrcs y2ip r6 y&Ka U fvXa Kotha otUwi. Td ti Tapa9c6iti¥0¥ d^ail 
Koi Jiaicpiycrat, Kai re? fiiv iriov 0o^ripo¥ KtiXiovviVf ImwoXfIt ittvTaratf i\a^p6» 
i6v rd 61 0ap^ koX irax^ itira toraratf S «at dnoKptvavrts (npatvwvtv* h il i(ifiis 
To^ yiXajfrcs Iv itiota brriv, Avrcof 61 koX iw rw dtSptbrtfi rapavoofiipoVf it.rX—^ 
J>e Marilnta, L ill sec. 6. 
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when we know that the Tartais to this day employ that prooesa 
in preparing^ milk for distillation,* and get firojn it their kennii. 

In the domestic economy of the Zainra, milk assameB an 
importance which to ns is scaicely credible. Periodically 
throughout that vast region--4uid among some oi its tribes con- 
stantlyf — ^it constitutes the sole and entire food of tke popula- 
tion. " Impossible !" the animal ch«mist will exdaim. ^ Man 
requires a pound of nutriment ; milk contains aeven per cent, 
or say one ounce to the pound. He would have to drink siiteai 
pounds of milk, that is, two gallons, for the supply of mere 
waste of muscle. But milk does not supply Ae (memical ingao- 
dients for the animal laboratory. We wmt carfaon for the 
great furnace of the lungs to supply heat and Hfe.^ I can only 
alledge the &ct I have my^If hved fi>r months almost entirely 
on milk, curds, and cheese, and have not found the animal heat 
decay. On this diet the frame is able to support lab(v and 
privation, and to last long. 

If we are to credit a fraction of the tales that are told of the 
age to which the Galacto&gi attain, we should have to set il 
down as the perfection of food.J Nor are ihe effects of this di^ 
confined to our species : milk is provender for cattle. It is given 
to horses where grain can not be procured, and, together with 
dates, is the ordinary food of those &bulous steeds, £e ^Breath 
of the Desert" 

Milk contains nothing that is superfluous, to impose tofl on 

* "The Tartar tribes prepare a spirit from mUk, by allowiQg it to fer- 
ment with freauent agitatioa This agitation ooDverts the milk logar 
into lactic ado, and another portion into grape sugar, which becomes 
converted into alcohol Animals that live entirely on vegetable matter, 
produce the largest quantity of spirit.'' — ^Fowirss. 

f Richardson meets a few Touanez women in the Desert by them- 
selves ; the men having gone to Fezzan, he asks them why they have 
not ^one also ; one of them aaka, " Why should I go away t what better 
shall I find in Mouryuk of GAat ? can they give me more than milk ! God 
is everywhere 1" They brio^ him milk, he dwdls with pleasure on the 
hospitality and modesty of his entertainers : ** Nothing was snven for the 
milk, for we had nothing to nve. But if offered, it would not be ac- 
cepted by the laws of hospitfuity among these desert Arcadians.*" — Bar 
hara, vol iL p. 204. 

X The ancients used it largely as a medicine. ' Cows' milk was for ^lis 
purpose not only used, but preterred as more aromatic It was applied 
externally for ail diseases of the skin, abstinence frt>m animal food being 
at the same time enjoined It was prescribed at Rome for ague ; in 
Arcadia it was given for atrophy ana gout ; it was considered an anti- 
dote to various poisons, and a specific for hardness of the splewi. Un- 
cooked, it was held to be unwholesome ; a prejudice still subsisting in 
the East 
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tba digestive organs, or to produce disturbance ii^ the animal 
laboratory. It is, properly, neither an animal nor a vegetable 
substance. It is not dead flesh, of which we make our stomachs 
the sepulcher^ nor is it the cold vegetati(Mi of the earth, for the 
decomposition of which we make them a trough. It is generated 
in the body of one animal, in order to be adapted for the food 
of another. It is drawn from the blood, and undergoes a 
change, which brings it near to chyle, so as to fit it to pass 
readily again into blood.* It is a food prepared, and a dish 
cooked, by Nature's own hand, and served, if not hot, warm. It 
is adapted to the stomach before it can bear any thing else, being 
the first transition from the blood circulated into the animal 
without the intervention of its own organs, and conveying into 
the body all that is requisite for its growth and developmentf 
Like death, it equalizes all ranks, all races, nay, even brings to 
the same level d^erent orders of creation. It is the .only food 
which the prince and the beggar, the tiger and the lamb, the 
Jew and Gentile, have in common ; and, in common with other 
special fevors, of which we are the objects, we least appreciate 
where we are most indebted. 

Men may accustom themselves to a fetid atmosphere, and 
even to poisonous food, and they are then unable to appreciate 
what they lose, or what they suffer ; but the simplest pabulum 
must best serve the purposes of life, and in proportion as any 
other is substituted, must there be a dissipation of vital power, 
and a consequent curtailment of existence ;^ and thus it is that, 
among the Eoords and Zaharans life is sustained by an amount of 
nutriment which, according to our calculations of expenditure and 
waste, is wholly insufficient. No nation understands so little the 
use of milk as, the Engtish. To one famihar with the cookery 
and diet of other countries, nothing can be more afflicting than 
to visit the abodes, and inspect the food of those classes among 
ourselves who can not afford meat. The fisishion of tea^ and the 
mania for baker's bread, have expelled popular knowledge in the 

* One other food resembles it, and that is eggs. 

•f All the l^lood, the muscular fiber, celluUr tissue, nervous matter, 
and bones, derive their origin from the nitrogenized constituent of milk, 
the caseine — ^the butter and sugar containing no nitrogen. 

X In the life of Comaro it is stated, that up to the age of forty he la- 
bored under various diseases, which made his existence a hurden to him. 
He then commenced a diet of bread and milk cts drawn ffom the uni- 
mat; he became robust, vigorous, and enjoyed perfect health, for one 
hundred years. Had he omitted the bread, and drunk the milk alone, 
he might perhaps have drawn out his lease of life to the fabhd limit of 
xthe patriarchs oil the Zahara. 
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culinary art, together with the use of this natural diet, whkh is 
I also proportionally diminished by the inclosure of conmuHis, the 

I methods of agriculture, and the disuse of cwes^ milk, even when 

I the number of flocks increase. 

Pliny dtrivf^s Uie Latin word from the Greek ^60$ Tipcr^ with- 
out explainiDg how butU^r could ever come to be called (»wb' 
che««e» or obsen^ing that mares, not cows^ ftirtiished it What 
he tt?lb ua of butter refers to ** the barbariarw^ who," he says^ 
" use it instead of oil, to anoint their children^ and hold it t43 be 
the daintiest of merits. It is forbidden to the inferior elates ; 
tliey employ it b& a medicine, and eateem it the more^ the 
stronger (more rancid) it ii*.'^ The two latter point* exactly 
coincide with the practice in Africa. For higher classes, read old 
men. They uae butter medicinally^ and for that purpose keep it 
till it becomes rancid. Tlie commentators. hofl?ever, would 
amend PHny by substilnting minus for ffH/jtts/ The Human 
naturalist in all he sap refers to oiled butter or gi?e, and not to 
butk^r produced by agitation or churning. He Is astonished that 
the barbarians po^-seasin^' bQtt4?r are ignorant ttf cheese ; but is 
by no means Rurprised at his own countrymen, who, liking milk 
and cheese, could neither make batter nor adopt it. The words 
cheese and huUerj supposed to be derived from the Latin » were, 
as will presently appear, derived by the Romans from the bar- 
barians. 

Butter is mentioned in the Old Testament The commenta- 
tors, however, are agreed that it is a jnistnmslation, I admit 
that it does militate; againat its antiquity that it should be m 
seldom mentioned there. The imagery of the Scriptures is drawn 
from the moat homely objects. The worthies of Israel were M 
good cooks as Croesm or Patrof^lus ; the high priests were butcher* 
by profession ; and all the prophets did not live on locuata and 
wild honey ; — ^probably there was not one who had not used the 
basting ladle. If, therefore, they had possessed that delicate and 
valuable substance, with which we have become too & miliar ^r 
its just appreciation, is it possible that it should occur but eight 
times from the 1>egitming of the Old Testament to the end of the 
New? 

The explanation is furnished in the aversion of the Jew to 
butter, to which I have already adverted. The same distinction 
between the Jew and the Philistine, no doubt, held in the time 
of Da\id. 

The Jews interpret the injunction ** Thou ahalt not seeth the 
kid in the mother's milk;' to mean, that butter be ni>t mixed 
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with meat;* consequently they do not allow it to toudi any pan, 
difth, platter, knife, spoon, or dresser used for their ordinary food. ^ 
^ Antagonism'' being thus established between butter and their 
common diet, butter does not make '^ progression," nor even hold 
its own. It is to be inferred, that the butter they knew con- 
t^ed, — m part at least, — ^the milk of goats, as would be the 
case in the Zahara method of churning. 

It is first mentioned when Abrahiun entertains the angels. 
He took ^ butter and milk, and the calf be had dressed.'^f Four 
centuries later, we have " Rivers of honey and butter ;"J and 
butter compared with oil for ^ washmg one's 8teps.''§ It then 
oocuis in Moses's song : ^ Butter of kine, milk of «Ae^, and fat 
of lambs." It next apnears in Deborah's and Barak's song : 
^ He asked for water and she gave him milk ; she brought forai 
butter in a Icnrdly dish."] It is thought for David when he is 
fleeing from Absalom.^ The wise man speaks of it as a wise 
man ought : " The churning of milk bringeth forth butter."** 
The last mention is the most remarkable ; it is Isaiah's prophecy 
respecting Christ : *^ Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may 
know to refuse evil and choose good." The word translated ^ 
butter is imae^^\ which Calmet explains as ^^ the scalded cream in 
use in the East." Gesenius says, " Butter by the andents, as 
well as by the orientals, was only used medically." By others it 
is interpreted " curdled milk," " cheese," <fec. In a word, the com- 
mentators hav^ been as much put out by Jewish butter as the scho- 
liast by Phoenician bread. Had curds or sour milk been meant, 
the proper name would have been given. Had Calmet known 
any thing of the scalded cream ^ in use in the East," he never 
could have supposed that it would be employed to wash with. 
None of these could be o]>tained by churning. Then it is an- 
sweredf that the Jews had no chum. There is no such word in 
Hebrew : the passage of Solomon is, '' As the churning of milk 
bringeth forth butter, so doth the wringing of the nose bring 
forth blood, and the stirring up of wrath brii^ forth strife." The 
same word is employed throughout — mitz. But the word which 
oould be translated " churning," " wringing," and " stirring up," 
seems most happily adapted to deseril^ the jerk and swing of 
the skin full of liquid on the camel's back, or the process by 
which it was imitated. 

* There is a work by Maimonides upon this subject The title, as 
translatecl ia ^ Camis cum lacte noo commedenda.'' f Geneds xriil 8. 

I Job XX. 17. J Job xxix. 6. 

Judges V. 25. 1^ 2 fiamtiel xvil 29. 

Proverbs xxx. 88. ft rrftrcn. 
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In Bone of these pasBages, saye the last, is batter spoken of 
as in use among Jews after the promu%ation of the Ceremonial 
Law. Abraham and Job are anterior, so is the period to which 
Moses refers when he speaks of the good things which they had 
abnsed, and thereby incurred Clod's displeasure. Wheo brought 
forth in a ^Mordiy dish,'' it was by a Midianite offered to a Ha- 
zorite.* There was much conveyed to the Israelite in the epi- 
thet given to a dish in which butter could never be placed by 
him. When brought to David it is offered indeed to a Hebrew 
under the Ceremonial Law, but it might be for the Pelethites or 
Cerethian, who accompanied him ; it is presented too by '^ one 
of the children of Ammon." Solomon nught be descrilnng the 
practice of the neighboring Arabs or Canaanites. In both the 
cases in which it is mentioned by Isidah (oh. viL), viz., that 
Christ shall eat it, and that the people shall be reduced to eat 
it, no reference is made to a present practice, and in hoik oaaes 
the sense of breaking the law may be conveyed* • 

The Old Testament thus entirely establishes the present usage 
of Morocco, and its identity with Palestine. There, as here, 
butter was made, and then, as now, the Philistine fried his muf- 
fins in butter, the Jew in oil. 

One of the forms in which milk is most generdly used, and 
of all, perhaps, the most healthful and agreeable, is xmknown in 
Europe, and has no name among us : it is a curd (yumed) with- 
out rennet. It is used fresh, but may be drained of its whey and 
kept a considerable time. In traveling it is hung in a bag, and, 
when veiT dry, rubbed down with firesh nnlk or water. This is 
the lebenj of the Arabs and the yourl\ of the Turks : it is also 
made in India, and called tyre. It is made as follows : — the 
milk is heated to the point of boiling, and then allowed to cool 
down until the finger can be kept in it while you count three : a 
spoonful of the old yourt, mixed first with a little of the milk, is 
then poured in. It is put in a warm place (the temperature 
must not be under 70°), and in two or three hours it will have 
set. The process is one of , fermentation : the milk is leavened. 
The first leaven of yourt, they say, was brought by Gabriel to 

* There is an Arab counterpart to the story of Sisera, and a fbct 
Shanfara asks a woman of the Salamana tribes for water ; she ffives him 
agit and rai6— salt cheese and spirits— from milk ; he is thus driven by 
thirst, in the dead of night, to a well where his enemies are lying in wait 
for him. 

f Leben also signifies buttermilk, <&c See Burckhardt's Notes, vol. i 
pp. 239, 241. 

X Among the Tartars, the districts are termed " Yourts,'' as the Ar- 
matobo Greeks used to term their districts, Faomi, bread. 
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Abraliam. Thej, however, profess to be able to make it anew 
by repeating th# above process during a fortnight, using on the 
first occasion a crab pounded in vinegar, or a silver spoon or 
button : I have succeeded in obtaining it without either the crab 
or the spoon. Milk after being brought to the boiling point, 
was allowed to sour ; a spoonful of it was mixed on the second 
day, tliat again on the third, aiid so on till the fourteenth, when 
perfect yourt was obtained. 

When staying at Lamlin in Hungary, I used to have yourt 
sent over from Belgrade : the Germans were very glad to get it, 
but had no idea of making it for themselves. So travelers from 
all ooun^ea of Europe have become acquainted mih it, and 
learn its value as an economical food and its quahties as a 
healthy diet Most^ of them hke it, some of them give it the 
pfeference over every thing else ; yet no one has thought of in- 
troducing it at home. In Greece, before and during the revolu- 
tlOB, it was, hke baths, in common use. ^^ CiviHzation^' came, and 
a wholesome food and a healthy practice were straightway ex- 
peUed. 

This species of curd, without the wd of the hquid found in 
the reafiet of ymxng animals, offers the explanation of practices 
of the Greeks, and suggests the possibility of unknown uses 
even of milk. The Greeks had cheese — or substances to which 
they aj^ed that name — ^not made with rennet, and of which 
the description appHes equally to yourt.* Their name for 
cheese, tvgdg^ is supposed to be derived from Tyre : the Indian 
name- for yomt is ti/re. The Hindoos would not touch any thing 
prepared with rennet. The GFreeks made curd by vinegar,f pep- 
per, burned salt, the flowers of bastard saffron, and the threads on 
the head of the artichoke,^ 

Next to yourt comes caimac : it is not, however, to us, equal- 
ly a stranger. The first day I spent in Devonshire was occupied 
in a discussion respecting the Phoenician settlements. It was 
maintained by several learned natives, that of these there was 

♦ KaX Tpv^aXU A^* irl/wti ^6X\ov wdtroy*)^ koI (raXt^wa^ — PmLOST. iJjOlk 
p. 809, i 81. 

A celebrated dieeae of goats* milk made at Tromileia, called ivtat, 
was curdled not by rennel^ but by the sap of the fig-tree.— Athbn. lib. 
xvi. 7ft; Euaip. Cyclop, v. 186. ^ 

Th» Dutch cheese called Gauda is turned by muriatic acid. 

t Devonshire junket is made by pouring gently a spoonful of vinegar 
into a bowl of milk; the top is then brsa^ Pounded sugar-candy is 
dusted on and brased again; this is several times repeated. It may 
also be made with rennet, and seasoned with brandy. 

I See St John's Ancient Greece, vol il p. 288. 
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no direct proof. The fiext morning, walking mih one of these 
gentlemen, we entered a cottage. " There,'* I said, periling to 
the fire, upon which some Devonshire creain was preparing, " is 
what you wanted last night." There was an Eastern dish made 
in an Eastern manner — the earthenware pots and wood fires :* 
the cottage was built of tajna. The name of the adjoining village 
was Torr ; direct proof why every 0econd name is Hebrew. 
Besides the- village Aere is Torquay, Torlmy, Tor Abbey. To 
the eastward there is Stidhmy ; and, if that name be not de- 
rived from the aneaent metropolis of Phttnicia, no ooe wiU dis- 
pute the derivation of Marcusion (Great Zaou) from tbe Jewish 
metropdis. ^eer-SWrers and Beer Alsten, are Hebiew for the 
Well of Ferrers, the Well of Alsten^ Then thye » the Menar 
rock, the river Camel, and so many more.f Sir J^hard Carew 
describes, in his day, mattings for hanging twon the tifalls ;^ they 
are precisely so used in Barbaiy. The Mooash house is the 
facsimile of that of ancient Judsea; we may expect, then, to 
find a Phoenician dish in villages which retain Phoejiician namea 
and are built according to the Phoenician fashion, and #ere cov- 
ered, as late as the seventeenth century,, with Phoenieian mat- 
,ting. 

Devonslnre cream is made by heating the milk in a pan apoB 
the fire, then allowing it to stand ; the creamy and caseous |>artB 
collect on the top, and the watery part is dramed oflf belQw. It 
may then be churned into butter : the * scalded cream of the 
East" is made by a similar process. The milk m poured into 
smau, shallow, earUienware basins, which are put in the «ven 
with a slow heat : the lighter part rises, and crusts. Gradually 
it hardens and thickens, until, by gathering up the whole euV 
stance, it forms a little dome. It is th«n lifted off like a cake, 
and a little colorless fluid remains at the bottom. This cream 
derives its name firom the process of making it, ckimme, which 
means burned,^ 

* Copper {Mtna and coal fires are commoD in the Dordi of Devonshire ; 
but probably in twenty years, all reooBection of pottery aad wood wfll 
have died away. 

t TameTy Philleg (Pheleg), Ouddan, Chynhaln, Barrak, Zieber, The 
MozinSy Zeinior, Carrackfty Stam, Oaz, Search the rest of Ei^land 
through, and you will not find two names ia (me county that could be 
strained into Phoenician. 

X These have not long gone out Pope, in describing the death-scene 
of the Duke of Buckingham, says : 

" In the worst inn^s worst room, with mats half hung. 
The floor of plaster, and the walls of dung." 

§ lliat of Erxerum is much esteemed ; it is seat to Constantinople. 
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" Cream'^ has in Latin the same meaning : it could not, there- 
fore, have been originally applied as at present, and the first 
cream the European nations who employed the word had seen, 
must have been " burned ;" — ^that is, caimac. It was probably 
invented during the Crusades. All the nations of Europe use 
this word. It follows, that none of them could originally have 
had it ; for, in that case, they would have had an original one. 
Spain is, however, an exception : the Spaniards did not take 
part in the Crusades. 

Professor Bitter has made use of this art in tracing the an- 
cient Scythians, and W. Von Humboldt has in like manner em- 
ployed it in his remarkable work on the Basques. This is high 
tribute to the value of co9kery in the profoundest inquiries ; but 
the results show that, before it can be safely or successfully em- 
ployed, philosophers must be cooks. Ritter confounds cheese 
and butter \* assumes, on the strength of the passage of Hip- 
pocrates,! on which I have above commented, butter to be a 
Scythian name, and butter to have been made by the Scythians. 
He then connects the Scythian compound from mares' milk with 
the butter used as a medicine in Greece, which we know was 
made from cows' milk, and the source of which I have already 
given. He does not trace any of the parallel words, or show a 
Scytho-Qerman origin for " cream," " milk," " cheese," &c 

Humboldt considers his case to be fully made out, and says 
that the same thing holds with the Iberians ; I but, as to whether 

* " This Aristseus, the companion of Zeus, according to Diodorus, wad 
called the augur, the inventor of the art of healing, and father of bees ; 
according to Aristotle, the inventor of the olive (as Buddha in India, and 
Hercules among the Greeks) ; according to him and Appian, he was the 
discoverer of the aet of making butter {t}iv rk toU yikuKroi nfj^iv), which, 
hitherto unknown to the Greeks, was, according to Herodotus and Hip- 
pocrates (who found it of great service as a medicine), known to &e 
Scythians, to the north of the sea of Pontus, by the native name of but- 
ter, and made from mares* milk. This name was consequently northern, 
And has remained German^and probably from the name, is of Buddhistic 
orign," Ac 

flii^ts is from ir^yyv/ii, to coagulate, and means cheese. Cheese is not 
known to the Hindoos ; nor butter to the Buddhists. 

j Hippocrates introduces it in various unguents and emulsions, with a 
certain produce of Arabia, oil of cedar, and other strange and rare in- 

gredients from the south ; one of these is " the liver of Sie sea-Berpept 
ried in the shade." 
J "Compare the profound and astute observations of Ritter (Vorhalli 
Euro. Voller, p. iJSt) on the source of the pijeparation of butter (butter- 
vercitung), which came from the barbarians to the Greeks, and has re- 
mained a distinguishing character of the northern and German peopla 
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we are to infer tliat the Iberians were ScjrtHians or GJermans, he 
does not explain. He refers to no one term in use, or to «aj 
practice. We have seen that cream has no native name in any 
European dialect ; that the name for butter in eveiy land ex- 
presses gee, not churned butter ; and the same thing holds even 
of the Tartars and Chinese, who, like the Slaavs, call it ^cows* 
oil" The Spanish peninsula is an exception, and exhibits, not 
only one, but two systems of its own. 

The Spanish has original words for cream and butter; the 
first is TMta* the second manUca. Manteca means also &t, so 
ih&i it could not have been with them primitive : th^y do not 
use it now, save as an imported habit 

In the Basque provinces it is indigenous, as amoi^ the tribes 
of the Zahara, and for the dairy, in tdl its branches, they have 
original terms: milk is ^zn^ butter gfuria, and eream bicono. 
These terms are wholly distinct from Aramean, Ckieek, Scythian, 
German, or Celt Between the north and |SOuth of the penin- 
sula the difference in practice coincides with the xiifference of its 
terms ; and both prove that two distinct people anciently inhab- 
ited it It was next to impossible that such primitive terms 
should have been lost The thii^ were unknown to the Romims, 
and the words introduced to supplant them were not Roman. 
(J^ata is an adaptation of the Latan natare.) More is not wanted 
to confirm the statement of Strabo, that the ^Si^pani restrict 
the term Iberia to the porficMi bounded by the river Iber." The 
two races were Hispam and IberL 

Connected with this subject is another peculiarity worth menr 
tioning. The Greeks had two names for bread ; the (me the vulgar 
name, which I have ahready traced to the Brebers, and which is 
preserved iu the modem dialect of Greece and of Andalusia, in 
{ipSifn) and acemite. The other is artos {dQjog): Now this 
word is pure Basque, and is found in a variety of compounds in 
their tongue. They have two words for bread, artoa and <)Sfuia : 
the first at present applied to maize, the seoend to barley ; but 

That it belonged to ^e Iberians demonstrates- the source of that people.** 
Dendit auf den Ursprung des Yolkes kin ; PrufunE nber die Uberr (kr 
Urbewohnu. 

In the same page l\e says, " Butter is only mentioned among the moim- 
taineers of the north.** For this statement he does not quote his author- 
ity. That it was used by them and only hj them, is sufficiently attested, 
by the subsisting habits ^d language, but it would be interesting to£nd 
the statement in an ancient writer. 

♦ Brocense, Aldrete, <fec., describe nata as the part of the milk thrown 
up bjf bailing; in the seventeentli century, the Spaniards were still un^' 
acquainted with cream. 
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the first is the primitiye, being derived from *' grinding with a 
stone ;"* and as supplying the word for " dough," artaoria 
(orea, mass). They have artochiquia, artopella, for different 
preparations of flour. Now it may be asked, could the Greeks 
denve so primitive a word as " bread" from the Basques ?f The 
explanation is given by Socrates: "The Greeks had many 
wofds from the barbarians who were before them;'*'' and the 
Basques were not always confined to the north of Spain. We 
know that they colonized Sicily, and traces of l^e language are 
to be found on the shores of the Euxine. 

The settlement of the Celts in Italy was coeval with Rome. 
If they had known cream and used butter, the Romans must 
have had them : their ornaments, their bedding, tiie square and 
lozenge patterns, their soap, &c., are known to us. tlie words 
and usages are thus not to be considered as belonging to their 
conmion race, but as derived from the incidents of meir own 
adventures. 

In Gaelic, or more properly Erse,\ the word for butter comes 
nearer to that of the Old Testament than the word employed by 
the Moors and Jews in Barbary. It is fin : in the genitive case 
it is the same as the Hebrew, fine. They have a second word 
which approaches equally to the Scjmetic gee. It is ce. This 
appears to be the oiled butter which has now fallen into disuse.g 
Like the ancients they used it medicinally, and kept it till it was 

* Humboldt derives thb word from acorn. If the edible gland is 
formed ^m the north of Spain, and if this name (artea) is there given to 
the oak that bears it, then it may be supposed that the Basque artoa, 
oomes from this and from the ancient habit of acorn bread, referred to by 
Juvenal j(Sat. vi 10), '^glandem ructante marito," this is nearer than 
Aratu to plow, or the Greek &pTOi. I can not answer for the three sup- 
positions, but when acorns are eaten, they are not made into bread. 
Juvenal speaks of acorns, not of bread. Jjarramandi, in his introduction, 
gives the etymology I have quoted in the text ; as to deriving a Basque 
word from the Greek, as well might you so derive a Hebrew or Egyp- 
tian one. 

JElephas (in the genitive,. elephantoa) in Greek applies to "ivory," 
the " elephant," the etymon of it, as accepted in bur dictionaries, is 
the " el fil," of ihe Arabs ; but in Basque it is lUlefandia ; Elia^ " great," 
^n<fia,« bull," or "beast" 

X This is the name given by the dans to their tongue, as distinguished 
from the Celtic. 

§ In corroboration of the former use of gee, 1 may cite the followine 
words. Blathach is "buttermilk," from 6/aM., "warm," "curds and 
cream," are OrtUh^ns c«, as if Devonshire cream was meant, which is the 
furst stage to gee, or to caimac, the difference being, that greater heat is 
used in the first case, and a slow one in the second : they have a mixture 
of curds and bwUer^ but for that there is another name, crowdy in Scotch, 
fuarag in Erae. 
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rancid. This is the third kind of butter known ; and they have 
a third name, butter. This word they got where they got Jin 
and ce. The medicinal use of butter has in these days been re- 
duced to one spot of Africa — ^that is, Stv ; and &enoe a traffic 
in it is carried on to Negroland, just as formerly it must have 
been e}q)orted from the whole coast of Barbary to Europe This 
preparation is known to-day in the interior of Africa — precisely 
in the region where neither European, nor Roiaan, nor Greek, 
could have spread it — as Budra, The word is given, and the 
substance described, in Jackson's Vocabulary of the Shelloh dialect. 

I have already shown that Pliny did not know whence the 
Romans had the word, and they never had the thing. The 
dans derived it directly from Barbary or Judaea hundreds <rf 
years before Pliny wrote. I need not here repeat what I have 
elsewhere said regarding the transposition of cognate letters. D 
and T are such. In adding, acconling to the Greek and Roman 
&shion, their termination, Uiey would for euphony say, Butyron 
for Budron. 

Cheese in Erse, is C7aw^,* pronounced Caishee. This, too, is 
supposed to come from the Romans, and the probability of Uiis 
derivation is increased by I^y's statement, that the barbarians 
had no cheese ; but we know that the Greeks had their cheese 
from the Phoenicians, since the word lii^ov is explained at least, 
as Tyrian. Phrygia exported even cheese of asses' milk.f The 
old Arabs had a cheese of goats' milk, not learned from the 
Romans, for it had another name, Batb, It is clear, then, that 
the Semetic races did know the use of cheese, though, per- 
haps, as at present, they were not partial to it, and did not excel 
in making it In the interior of Africa they do make cheese, 
and in the dialect of the great interior tribe extending from 
Morocco to the Red Sea, the name is ogees. It is given in the 
French and Breber dictionaries.J The nearest approach the 
Romans could have made to agees would be acaseus : their 
word is caseu8. There is no need of the intervention of Rome to 
bring caise to-Ae Celtic tribes. 

In respect to the manufacture of butter by the clans ;— even 
without the aid of etymology we must carry it to times long 
antecedent to its use in Europe. It is associated with their 
8uper8titions§ — ^that is, their mythological era. They make it by 

• In "Welsh it is Ecatu^ butter menin^ cream he/en, 
I Anat Hist AnimaL 1 iil c. 20. 

1 The following words are from the same dialect: aufkee and ikfee 
milk, dahan butter, awattg beaten milk, agrowni bread. 

g *• They give new-born infants fresh butter to take away the mfconium, 
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the [MooeBs still in use in Barbary from the whole milk,* as well 
M by Uiat now employed in the north of Europe, from cream 
thrctwn up cold. They eat it mixed with sweetmeats and 
hon^; and this practice is no less peculiar still in some parts of 
tlM East than in the Highlands.f Preserves may be tl^aced back 
to the inmiediate progeny of Abraham. Jacob sends down to 
E^gypt a present for Joseph. It is the chcace things of the land, 
of course, and things not common in Egypt The first is balm, 
the second honey 5 tut honey could be no rarity in Egypt 
The word in Hebrew is dipn. That is the name stiH in use for 
TOesenres made of grapes ; and in Shaw's time, the village of 
Hebron alone exported annuaUy three hundred camel-loads ci it 
to £^gypt§ There being no grapes in the Highlands, the clans 
todc to other fruit, not forgetting the oranges they had been 
accustomed to in Spain. Butter — ^that I mean in present use-^ 
being a preparation of cream, and cream being, as I have shown, 
<^ very recent invention, and not yet traced to its source ; the 
principal evidence of the originality of butter among the clans, 
must rest on the proof of t^^eir having been in possession of 
cream, and this, I think, I can establish most sadsfiactorily. I 
have said that the word cream is not known to them. Now, 
they have for it two rare names : hachdar, which, like the nata 
<^ ^e Spaniards, means the '* part that swims," and barr^ which 
signifies ^ top." Skimmed milk they call bainne lom^ or milk 
"bare" or "naked;" they have also a term for "milk under 
cream," which is bainne ce, or bainne fo che. It is impossible 
that so many, so comprehensive, and such descriptive terms, all 
of them ancient, shoidd have been in use, if the substance to 
which they apply was not known, and if the invention had not 

and this tiiey do for several days.** — ^Martin's Western Idande (p. 196). 
In the west^ islaods there was a supposition that cream could be cnarmed 
away to another chum. The use of butter must have extended fer be- 
yond the .period when it was first known in Europe. They have a proper 
name for chum, muidhe. 

* In Ireland thev chum the whole milk. The striplings (the last milk 
fir(Hn each cow, whjch is the richest) are put together in a deep crock, 
morning and evening, till fuU. Any cream or whole milk which has re- 
mained over ii add^ it is not churned till it has become quite thick ; 
this takes two or tiiree days in summer, but in winter more, unless the 
temperature is kept up. The buttermilk that remains is iax more nutri- 
tive than that from the chumed cream, and is used for various domestic, 
cdina^, nursery, and poultry-yard purposes. 

f " One of the ladies of the dwellmg brought a plate of fresh and ex- 
quisite honey, and a small plate of fre»h butter, as part of our meal, and 
instructed us how they were to be eaten together." — Oarnb. 

t GeazliiLll. § Travels, vol a p. 144. 
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been ori^naL And this is lemarkable, tliat while the names of 
the Reparations in use in Judaea may etymologically be traced 
to domestic tongues, all the names for this one, which is not to 
be found in the East, are pure Celtic Cream is a oonstitoent 
part oi the national food, and is so general, that the y^ dkhes 
of the dinner-service have been modified to suit it. Dessert 
plates are like small soup {dates, as it is the necessary accompani- 
ment of every sweet dish. 

They have the Eastern caimac. in the shi^ of Devonshire 
oream. It is known as ^ Carstorphine cream," but it is going 
out of use. In the village which has given to it its Lowland 
name, it is no longer to be found, alth^igh the last generatioQ 
of Edinburgh dtizens used to repair thither on festal days to 
regale themselves idl unconsciously on this Pho^iician dainty.* 

In Turkey neither of the Semetic w<^ds for butter has beoi 
adc^ted : they have an original one^ — ^like the maateca of the 
l^)aniards. It is yagh. It applies equally to butter, fiit, and 
oil; the last they <^ zeilinyagay ^olive-butter;" and butter 
they sometimes qualify hjjost, or " milk-butter." They, there- 
fore, had none of their own ; but I refer, to their w<»*d from a 
sii^ular coincidence with the Erse, in which language "• tallow" 
is iffh. It is at present pronounced ee, but the orthi^raphy is a 
record of a more ancient pronundation. The great Sclavonic 
&mily is in like manner without a word for butter. They call 
it oil.f 

The last point of identification with the East which I shall 
adduce, is the name of the substance which is the basis of all 
these compounds — milk. In Erse, it is bamne ; in Arabic, 
chaleb. Here are not two Consonants the same; to the ear 
there IS no trace of resemblance, yet they are from one root» 
from which also came gala^l lac^ and milk. Bainne is derived 
from the Gaelic 6an, white. Lebanon (without the Greek ter- 
mihation Le ban), is known to have been so called from its color, 
white. L^bben is sour milk in Arabic, and from the same root 
as chaleb. 

* Oock, obsolete Irish for butter, may apply to this dish. 

f Maslo origioally meant oil, and does so yet in certain SclayoDic die- 
iiooaiies. Butter is a secondary sigmfication. — ^Dorick, i^iid Undi Pol- 
ish Die. ^ 

X The Greek term y6\a is a form of the Arabic. In the genitive, it is 
Y&\aKTOi (galactos), hence the Latin Icui ; by transposition the verb dftiXyta, 
to milk, is held to be formed, whence the Latin mvlgere; we, from the 
verb, have re-formed a subetantive^ mulg, mulk, miUc, which is spread 
over the north of Earoj)e as the derivatives of lac are over the south; in 
the Polish and Russian it is mlelco. 
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The dans are indebted to no one for their chee^ ; for their 
name for coagulated milk is derived from the maw, in wl^ch 
the rennet is found. It is called a bhinnbeach. The stomach, 
or rennet, is binid. They have a variety of other dishes* and 
namesf — so extensive, indeed, as to lead to the inference that 
at some time they must have been essentially, if not Hke the 
tribes of the Zahara exclusively, pastoral, and restricted for their 
food to the produce of the dairy. 

The Highlanders have the greatest variety of dishes made 
from milk. They have the richest dairy, and the richest vocab- 
ulary : the words are partly dwivative, partly original, as might 
have been expected frW a practical and pastoral people, taking 
service among the different nations with whom these preparar 
tions were in use. They learned the usages of each, and re- 
tained them, with their names, so that the usages and the words 
show the Highlanders to have been in communication with the 
people who had Turtish cdimac, Hindoo gee, and Moorish 
simin ; — ^in other words, that they had been in the Holy Land 
before Phoenician usages had been extinguished, or, that when 
they were in Morocco the present habits were to be found. 

" It often happens, that in seeking for the origin of a word a 
much wider field of inquiry opens, and if carefully pursued, 
leads td unexpected conclusions, bearing on the history, belief 
manners, and customs (^ primitive times, and so as to leave no 
doubt of the occurrence of particular events, or of the existence 
of peculiar customs, r^pecting which history is^ entirely silent, 
and of the Msity of other things, handed down undoubtingly 
in her pages. Etymology is the history of the languages of 
nations, which is a most important part of their general history. 
It is the lamp by which that which is obscure in the primitive 
history of the world will one day be lighted up."J 

* A remarkable preparation is hatted kii, in Erse, Bainne ce. Butter- 
milk is put into a kit with a ^iket, and left to stand for twenty-four 
hours : warm milk b poured on twice a day, for tlu*ee or four days; the 
toip is then a sort of coagulated cream ; the lower part is let to run off 
It is now, like Carstorplune cream, £eiUing into disuse. It is mentioned 
in the Gowrie trial, two centuries and a half ago. ** Ane fyne hattiUdt 
wt sukar, comfietis, and wyn." — PiT0AmN*8 7W5«, part iv. p. 286. 

Orowdy butter is made as follows : The milk is yearned, and then placed 
on a dish, and left till the whole of the whe^ has run off. The curds are 
then worked up wi^ butter or cream, and it will keep for a month.: it 
spreads soft like butter, and gets softer the longer it is kept 

f For instance, curds gmthy whey midg, curds and whey domban, 
frothed whey adhan, kinds of syllabub chranochan, bainne-cobhar-bhar, 
bainne Badte^ biestin^ nos. 

X Talbot's Etymobsries, Introduction. 
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It IB, indeed^ the lainp, but not the Ught. The wick must be 
touched by living flame before it ignites. That ^am^ is custom. 
The pursuit of mere sound — the affiuities of roots — are but 
landscapes in the clouds, until you get things substanti^d, witii 
which they are associated, and on which the light of etymology 
may be brought to sliino, 

A distinction between the lise of butter and oil for simmering 
muffins and crumpets ill Morocco, furnishes a link between those 
eaten in the Temple of Solomon and tboae sold in the streets 
of London, and thereby supplies evidence to fix the Caasiterides, 
wLile incidentally, it dispoecs of a great historical and ethno- 
graphic question, the wanderings of the Celts. 

An admirable product has been used for thousands of yea;n 
in this region, and no Jason has come to carry it away. Yet 
Juhus Caesar and Count Julian, Sartorius, and Belisariua, 
Charles V*, with many other shrewd persons, have tasted Moorish 
butter- The Andaln&ians are delighted to get a little pot of it^ 
but as to learning how to make itj tliat never entered into thetr 
philosophy. So yourt, made in every tent or hut, from the 
idlow Sea to the Adriatic, is unknown in Europe. A noagsc 
line defines the domain of chops, of boiled potatoes, of chocolate, 
of coffee. One race can boil, another can not : e, g. the English,* 
One race can roast, another c^m not ; and each is utterly incapa- 
ble of compehending the faculty conferred on the other* There 
is a land congenial to pilaff another to kuscoussou, another to 
miitton-hroth. Devonshire cream, polecula, poi curry, have, like 
an in^ct on a moss, their zone. You may transplant trees, and 
• transfer royal houses, carry forth religions, and distribute all 
around slips of constitutions — but a dish 1 — no I — as there i& 
more in a costume than covering the back, so is there more in a 
dish than tilling the belly. 

* I must make a reservation in fjivor of NnrthuniberJand, where I 
have fftlltn upon ]KT!wns who did know how to boiln Tht?y spoke of 
** seaeof ling" the wutcr, and of thiii^s being- apoilt that were '* knocked 
about'' in the pot. Hpfu w [is the apprchen-iijoii of the two pointd to bo , 

k^pt in view, th&t the ivatcr be not hun^y so a^ to eithaust the meat, t 

that the bubblea should not be generated at. the botfam of the pot i30 a» to 
fcorcb it and hartlen tlie fiber. Anyone born with the inslinct of a cook, 
will, however hred in prejudice, from theae two bints, gain all thatia req- 
mgjtf . He who has not these instinot?, will not karn bow to boil if a 
wagtMi-loftd of cookery book? were i^bot over him. Strati|^e it is, that tbe 
otdy people who luive not a confjeption of boLUnit, f^honld alone persist, 
generation after generation, in sending up to table veg:eti\blc^ and fish 
plain-boiled ! Yhl\ however, differs firom flcRb io thi^, thut the hotter it 
u boiled the better ; thus oil or bntter, whieh rises to 600'^ before boil- 
iag, is best for it. 

L i 
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There yet remains one ierm unexamined. Whence comes 
dairy t There is no such word on the Continent ; it is neither 
Latin nor Teutonic. It has no Celtic root I have been de- 
scribing the douar, which is indeed a camp ; but the features 
which forced themselves upon my attention belonged to liie 
sheep-fold. The people are shepherds. In every tent the chief 
utensils are the miU^-pails, leathern chums, and butter-pots; 
the chief produce «nd food, nodlk and butter. Why is the Arab 
camp a circle? It is to Ibid the cattle. Thence the name, 
douar and dei'ra. The einploits of Abd-el-Kadir and his Deira 
have made the word funiuar to us in Europe. It is the very 
word we apply to the fold's produce.* From the same root is 
ffadeira^ siadir, an indosure-^the name of Cadiz, the only dty 
upon earUi in which the cow or ewe is not to be Ibund, nor any 
animal whatever giving milk ! How, it may be asked, could the 
word come to us ? Tally ho/ is in Eiiglish an unmeaning word. 
The rallying cry of the Arab in war is Talla hu ! Tfdly ho ! 
doubtless, was brought by the Crusaders. Dairy may have been 
learned then, or many a century before* 

The pursuit <^ a word is like "hunt the slipper." It is here, 
it is there. There would be no game unless it were slipped 
under. There was Babia, the goddess of in&nts, in Phcenicia ; 
there we babies in England. No doubt it is the same slipper, 
though we can not tell under what petticoat it has slipped. 

Sheep's heads, with the skin left on, are in Morocco, as in 
Scotland, carried to the smithy to be singed. ** Singed heads'* 
were never twice invented in the world.t fhings that are worth 
any thing, are only invented once. The crop i? sown, the weeds 
only come up of Uiemselves. There is nothing without its lus- 
to(ry, if we only knew it Whatever is, had a beginning. That 
only is worth looking for which we do not know. 

* Thence also the Greek word, daUpcs.—See Eur. Phcen. v. 90. The 
convents in Syria are called derr. 

f llie ^oliarily of the " singed head" is, that the skin is left on, which 
of course is connected with the manner of slaughtering and flaying ani- 
mals. The £^;yptians, as Herodotys mentions (I il c. 88), ** cut (% the 
head and then skin the body/* He says that no Egyptian will eat the 
head of any ammal, which w ilkinson contradicts (Thebes, vol il p. 232), 
because a m^idicaat receives one : this rather confirms than confutes tlie 
assertion. 



BOOK IV. 
£L garb. 

CHAPTEK L 

' BBPABTUBS FROM BABAT. 

I NEVER kad greater difficulties of the kind to enoounter, than 
in getting aiway from Rabat Ali Bey, in the narration of his 
pil^mage, mentions that, after starting from some place, the 
whole caravan commenced a violent dispute about the loading 
of the animals ; after lasting about two hours, it suddenly c^isea. 
On inquiring the cause of this phenomenon, it was told him, 
that from such a place to such a place, " The Arabs dispute.** 
Our dispute had no limits, save those of &e journey. A large 
party accompanied us across tlie water to the Salee side, and a 
slave of Mustafa DucaU^ privately suggested that it was a great 
pity that I should gO away, that it waa better to stay at Rabat 
than to go. " K you stay," said he, " you will have a nice 
house Uke my master's, and two or three pretty wives, the 
daughters of caids." 

We left the beach about two o*dock, turning to the right to 
avoid Salee : we passed through one of the gates to its old 
walls, inclosing the ancient harbor ; turning again to the left;, 
we passed between the gardens and the back of the dty. When 
opposite one of the gates, we sent in for com to carry with us, 
and I was much tempted to etter the forbidden city, but con- 
tained myself not to commence dissensions with the guard at 
the very moment of starting. 

Rambhng on while the ^uard await)ed the messenger, we 
came on a cleft in the rock, tne bottom occupied by an orange 
grove, most inviting, with its green luster and deep shadow, 
cool, damp, dark, and fragrant. To this retreat, many a seaferer 
has returned to enjoy the fruits of his industiy : how many a 
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The boat in which we csossed was about forty feet by ten, 
pulled by a couple of .oars« Their iugenuity had not arrived at 
making a platform for embarking cattle. The camels stride in 
fiistly enough, and stow easily : they are made to crouch down 
head and tail, and a row of their stranjge heads projects over 
both sides. Getting in the horses is a laborious operation : they 
have to be unladen, and then walked into the water, and beaten 
until they spring in, first getting their fore legs into the . boat, 
and then with a second ^ring their hind legs : some of them, 
however, are very expert. Our horses had to perform tins 
operation four times between Rabat and Tangier^-at Eabat^ 
Medea, L^ache, and Arzila. 

Just as we had got our cattle embarked, the caid was seen 
on horseback winding his way down the rock. We put back to 
take him in ; and he came into the stem, where we were seated 
upon our baggage, carrying in his hand a handkerchief contain- 
ing a large provision of hard-boiled eggs. He said, " As you 
would not stay to eat, I had these boiled that you might not be 
hungry on the way.'^ One of the packages of majoon appear- 
ing among the baggage, the conversation turned upon that 
composition ; and he told me that he was then going, m conse- 
quence of an order he had received that moroing from the sul- 
tan, to gather for him roots, from which another and superior 
kind of majoon was made, and which were only to be found at 
anliour's distance from whence we were, and if we would wait 
for him at a certain weU, he would himseif bring a specimen of 
the plant As soon as we reached the indicated place, he ap- 
peared on the hill above, comii^ toward us at full st«ed, and pre- 
sented me with one of the roots, which was Hke a lai^ parsnip : 
it appears to be the plant called sumag by Leo Africanus. He 
had also the considerati<Hi to bring some of the leaves, that I 
might recognize it again. I forgot to ask the mode of preparing- 
it, wiiich I have since been unable to ascertain, as it is not used 
by the people ; though the most strange stories ^re told of its 
effects. It is said to have been discovered by the emperor 
Ismael, and to it^ use is attributed the nimierous progeny of 
that sovereign, reported at sixty births per month. 

The Seboo is the largest river of the kingdom of Fez 5 it id 
here about half a mile in width : the bar is so fierce as to be 
wholly impassable. It rises in the Atlas, and passes near Pea 
and through Mec[uinez. A branch of it passes through the city 
of Fez : it is there termed the " river of pearls," and was formerly 
called the "river of gold." It was once navigable as far as Fez, 
and it still ha$ all the appe^ance of being so ; yet the corn is 
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carried thither to he ground at an expense of transport exceed- ' 
ing its value, and then the flour is corned hack again, for at Fez 
they seem to have good mill-stones, and do not use the common 
sand-grit. But, prohahly, the navigatioli of the stream has heen 
purposely disused, in pursuance of their standing policy of 
closing the door against Europeans, and sacrifkang the advan- 
tages of the present to security for the future. 

The Seboo, more than any other river in Morocco, abounds 
with the shabel ; that of Azimore is the finest in quahty. It is 
about the size of a salmon, which it resembles : the flesh is s«ft, 
fat, and delicate, and those who have tasted the kiran of the 
Lake of Ochrida have e^ten something that recalls it The 
Seboo bore signs of passing through a chalk country, showing 
that the region around had still all the aspect of the Zahel, The 
river, while we crossed it, was covered with bees that were drop* 
ping in. There are thousand of hives in the nei^borhood: the 
bees were perishing in great quantities from its heing a foggy 
morning. 

A bread and level b^ach of sand bordered the river, and ex- 
hiHted a beautiful pattern in cdors, resembhng that Moorish 
ornament which is at once the, richest and the commonest On 
pointing it'6ut to one of those who were with me, he exclaimed, 
" That is the figure on the Tower of Hassan.'' It is so remark^ 
able that it must have been imitated in their buildings. It is 
produced by there being sands of different colors, which also 
vary in size and specific gravity. Each warp of a wave sets 
them in motion, and then deposits them with mathematical 
predsion. The river atx>und& wi1& black sparkling grains of 
iron, which they use for dusting on their writing : this was the 
first time we had seen it To the south there was no lime : the 
iron on the surface is red, being oxide: here the chalk com- 
menced, and the iron is carbonate. Besides this, there are 
three or four sands of different shades of yellow and red, fidling 
into different portions oi tiie patterns. There is the blue,* 
brown, and yellow figure, as if hud on with a touch or stamped 
with a block. This beach presents^ at once the orij^n of the 
peculiar -Moorish tracery and coloring, with which no other 
style has any thing to compare. 

That night we encamped in a douar, which was near the 
southern extremity of the long marsh or lake. El Mao^a, which 
runs parallel to the sea. As we passed along its placid waters, 
we had oa, the left the incessant roar of the ocean, which we 
never saw. From the sea, the country must appear a perfectly 
* The ir<m sand gets a bluish tint firom the yellow. 
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barren waste ; and yet, at the* back of the cli&, there was a vale 
of forty miles thickly peopled and well cultivated. The lake 
seemed very shallow, and was so covered with water^fowl that 
they might have been rained upon it We saw some boats, 
not pulled with oars, but punted. The lake varied in width 
from one mile t6 five^ The douars were dose to each other all 
along its banks on both sides ; but, on the side on which we 
were, the tents might be s^n in lines, or irr^ularly scattered. 
They had seines and cast-nets, and the fish was chi^y a very 
&t but flavorless barbel. Thev did not shoot the water-fowl, 
but caught them with gins of horse-hair, into which they ran 
their necks while swimming. The swans^ in One place seen 
from a great distance, appeared like a white streak : we could 
scarcely believe they were birds till we came near. Next to 
that on the Lake |0f Mexico, I imagine that this is the largest 
collection of water-fowl on earth. 

Tliat night, when our people were at supper, there was an at- 
tempt made to carry off one of our horses. The alarm was 
giveuy not by the dogs, whi^h only barked as usual, but bv Ae 
women, who set up a frightful yelling — ^the classic ulufatus. 
Wp had pitched a Uttle. way from the tents to avoid the noise. 
After this, men were drafted firom the douar to sleep and watch 
all round us. , The robbers were suspected to be of the tribe of 
Azamor, near Mequipez, two oi which tribe were sitting at sup- 
per with our people at the very time. 

The whole of the next day we traveled abng the shore <rf 
the lake. We had in sight before us a range ^ hills, one of 
whieh was covered with snow ; and here snow upon a mountain 
in the middle of winter is the sign of a greater height than it 
would be with us in the middle of sunmier. I performed most 
of the journey on foot, wearing only shirt and drawers ; and I 
got away from the party that I might have a better chance of 
seeing the people, and I always met with the utmost kindness. 
They were always surprised that I was, oa foot, but never that I 
was alone. I was invited to their tents ; or they would come 
running from « distance, bringmg milk. I was amused with the 
alertness with which they always set to work to teach me Arabio 
words. 

About sunset, and aftei^ traveling ten hours. We came to the 
head of the lake, and chose for pitching, a sward on a projecting 
angle running into it, and some hundred yards from a douar* 
.This was the first time that we got away from the tents, and I 
reveled in Recalling the night's repose of Eastern travel. The 
Arabft came and helped us to pitch ; brought us all we required, 
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and then made a blazing fire of cork-bark. As the night closed 
in. the water-<fowl near us in the angle of the lake, came swim- 
mmg in to a clump of bulrushes not fifty yards xlistant^ just aS 
tame ducks might do. There is abundance of boars in the 
neighborhood ; and the sheik qflfered to turn out with all his 
tri^ if I would stay or return for a day's hunting. 

Next morning, while the animals were lading, I strayed along 
the water's edge, and was suddenly assailed by a rush of dogs 
from the tents. With my back to the water, I defended my- 
self with a stick for some time.* Presently, a woman and a girl 
,nm down from the tents to the rescue ; and after belaboring the 
dogs, and setting me free, they seemed overjoyed with their ex- 
ploit, ejaculating incessantly, ** Eh, Nazarene I" examining me 
all over, feeling my hair and skin, and bursting into fito of laugh- 
ter. Our conversation, if not 9pirituelle^ was Uvely; When the 
interpreter came up^ I learned that my deliverer was tiie wife of 
the sheik : she was a comely nuddle-aged woman, widi a head 
to delight a phrenologist She said she had a question to ask 
me, if I would answer her. On my promising to do so, she re- 
sumed : " You have come to our country, and seeji it : now, 
tell me which is best, your country or ours 'f I answered her, 
^ God is the father of all men, and the maker of all lands, and 
he has given to his children the land that best suits each : your 
country is good for you, and ours for us." I in my turn pro- 
posed a question :-^" In your country, which is a good country, 
tell me what is the best thmg P She reflected> and said, " We 
have no good things." I then asked, " What are your bad 
things ?" She answered, *t Grod's evils." The explanation was, 
**old age and bad weather." I told her that, if she had seen 
my country, she would know that with them the otie was rare 
and the other late. She then asked how much I had seen of 
their country ; and having told her that I had been into Sha- 
voya, and among the Ziiuaes, she began to expatiate on her own 
tribe. " God," she said, " has given us a fertile and a pretty 
land ; he has giveli us plain, and forest, and marsh ; he has put 
a sea beyond &e hills, that no one should harm us ; we have a 
lake that has fish and birds ; we have cattle, sheep, milk, and 
butter '; we have reeds, honey, and firewood ; we have com in 
store, and gold and silver ; and, if we live under tents, and not 
in the city, it is because we choose it," Our conversation was 

* The plan adopted by Ulysses, as described' by Homer, has the effect 
of stopping an onslaught of dogs. Squat down and drop your stick — the 
dog wiU crouch too ; but he will immediately rush at you, if you move 
or take up your stick. 
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pot an end to by the rest of the tribe thronging around na ; and 
an old woman entertaining, or pretending, great alarm, a UtUe 
pantomime was suddenly improvised, llie sheik ft>nnally an* 
nounced that they had in their tents a slave escaped from Eng- 
land, whom it was their intention to deliver up that I might 
take her away, upon which they recounted her services and 
merits to show how useM a slave rtie was that they were giving 
up — ^and one of her services was to supply the douar with wild 
sows* milk. On this the old woman ran for her life, and all the 
children after her : she was, however, caught, brought back, and 
delivered up, and by this time our horses were laden, and ve 
took our leave. 

Nothing can exceed the richness of the women's hair— dt falls 
like clusters of black grapes or knots of snakes : it is plaited on 
both sides of the head, and falls behind. They increase its vol- 
ume by silk or worsted cords ; and I could not help thinking 
that the hair of the women of Carthage was not so deBpicable a 
siAstitute for standing rigging, especially if they used, as the 
Jewesses to-day, a turban of sitt: thread (shouaHf) made to imir 
tate it - ^ 

I here saw one of the boats. It was certainly the great- 
grandfiather of skif& ; the hdlow tree, or monoxyUo, is to it a 
modem invention. It was simply a bundle of, rushes tied to* 
gethei, and raised at the point like an Indian canoe, with 
*' thwarts,'* to keep it hollow : it was open at the stem, and 
floated merely by the buoyancy of the rushes. It had nothing 
in the form of &stening ; no rulucks ; and was propelled by a 
pole. I now saw the " basket"* in which the mother of Moses 
placed her child, and winch, does not exactly tally wiUi the no- 
tions of Poussin and Guerdno. The name of the rushes is scai/^ 
and that is the Arabic for ship. When I heard it before, I 
thought it must have been derived from the Greek airdg)^, which 
again is derived from an djrww, to hollow out ; whence also axaxr*^^, 
a digger, auatprj^ a ditch. K this be so, then the Arabs, in 
borrowing thdrwords from the Greeks, proceeded to call by the 
same name a plant spread over the whole land ; displacing the 
andent name— which it must have had, as also the roots made 
from it, a thousand years — and before the Greek islands were 
visited by Cadmus." If this is too absurd, then the Arabs called 
the boats after the reed, and the Greeks, adopting from them 
the name, constructed out of it this root, th6ir verb to hollow^ 
and all its derivatives. The modem Greeks have not this word, 

* The rushing of these boats is represented in tombs of the fourth 
dynasty. 
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but have taken the Arabic one for caravan (naQ^^i), The Arabs 
have the same word for bokt and camel, merkeb^ not because it 
is the " ship of the desert/' but because it is " moiinted.'' 
The Highlander calls a beehive scape, liie French, ruche : the 

Engliali ^* skjfF" aud " nlu\\'' the Gerraan *1 Fchii^^ come all from 
skaff. The PurtLigut**o preserve tbe tjld Greek word naus, 
Btisimi^nto and batment are from bcit^ a house or builtling ; and 
our flea-terins geDemlly come from the Araltie, The aloe b 
called kardeon^ which ap]>lies equally to the plant a»d Ui the 
fibers ©xtractt^d from it. Thence we may have |jot the Gordian 
knot At all events, it is good as an etymon for rorrf. Th*ir 
word for eord is kenab^ from which the Greeks and Romans took 
their name for liemp. The continental name for pitch {alkitmn^ 
Spanish; ijoudrGJi, French) is from hi Iran; hammock, from 
hamaca (Hebrew) ; cable, ftom habl {Arabic). The Greek word 
for boat-fare, v^viog^ is from tbe Arabic mtuUtabi^ mother of har^ 
bors,* Fngate is mentioned a-^ a Moorish name for long-boate 
by a writer at the beginning; of the last c^sntury, who says, ** We 
call them bri^^antiaea."! Brigantine or breck, seems to come 
from coffee-pot; i6rf A*, a coffee-pot Conrette is aL^o PhcEnician.| 
An Arab sailor mentioning the difterent \vinds, called the sirocco, 
sLilob- The sami^ term is applied to the southern Brebera, 
which therefore designates the country from which tliej came, 
and makes the sirocco a derivative ft*om the Arabic. A^^in, 
dabct, which they give to com passes, their compjisa«* beiDg 
made like our boats* dants. The new Frencli dictionary of the 
dialect of Algiers has the following words : sptmiony twine ; 
dmane, helm ; mboura, ballast The Greek for twine k ajr^p. 
The French, Italian, Greek, Spanish, drc, for helm is tinion or 
iimoni, and the common Levant term fc^r ballast is wtmura. 

After quitting the lake we ascended a hill, and passed by a 
saint^s tomb. 1 had not been so close to one before, and was 
surprised at their not leading me away from it. There were 
quantities of rushes lying around for sleeping on, and I found 
that it wa.s a cominon practice for travelerss to sleep there, as in 
tha Heroa of Gre^ice, where they weTi3 always secure. They 
even asked me if I had ever slept in one, so that the fanaticism 
of the towns is here unknown. 

The snow-white saints' tombs are very beautiful, seen across 
the lakes, and refleebed in them. The n^sembUince w.ts striking 
with the Mussulman tombs of India, The half-pjlobe is placed 
on the cube, and within the spandrii the Gothic arch. Whether 

" Mtirraot 1 1 p. 4. t ^y*l'» A^eria. 

I tt Tftrdiores quam corbim atmt in tf anquiUo xnare." — Plavtus. 
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mm the Indian building derived ^m the Moorish, or this frpm 
the Indian ; for as yet, as in the other parts of M(K)rish archi- 
tecture,! had not seen any natural type or human work from 
which it could be derived. The tents, however, had now as- 
sumed a new form, and looked hke cottages, being closed in at 
the bottom by mats of reeds made into hurdles, over which the 
tent itself stood, like a roof. The population is here more sta- 
tionary. In the center of the circle the ^mosk, instead of 
being a tent, was constructed with .reeds, like a tall beehive; and 
SB they have no carpenters, the entrance was by a round hole, 
three feet from the ground, to prevent the entrance of pigs, 
cattle, sheep, or poultry, which might defile it. 

A$ we advanced, we found, numbers of these beehives, some- 
times one to each tent, and used as dormitories for the children.^ 
While I was considering the origiji of the tombs, I observed 
one of these cones, against which a squ^e hurdle had been 
placed to dose the orifice, and there was in rushes the perfect 
model of the. stone building. 

The round hole is the origin of the horse-^ioe arch^ which is 
a circle sht down. The wells of the tombs are finished off with 
the ornaments, to represent the obtruding ends of the reeds in 
the hurdles. I was confirmed in: this supposition when, on ask- 
ing the name of the reeds, I was answered, Kasob^ which is the 
mane of a fortress, Kasaha, The first fortresses, or . stockades, 
were of course constructed of, reeds. I beheld in these shining 
edifices on the borders of this marsh, the rudiment of the swell- 
ing dome on the banks of the Tiber, and the type of the mauso- 
lea of Akbar and Jhanju, on those of the Indus. In their sub- 
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stance they are the very-root of all building, as in their forms 
they are of all architecture. 

♦ HiffUand cottages are divided into « but," and " bea" The first is 
the kitchen, the second the sleeping apartment They say " Come ftm," 
or " I am going but" I know not whether this usage is connected with 
the practice here, but it is singular that the names sbould run so close. 

The Hayme here assumed the form of the belt, or liouse, and the reei 
hut by it is occupied by tjie children — heni. It is constructed, like a bee- 
hive, of 9eaff, There arc in tho Highland home, but, and ben, and scape. 
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I most refer the reader to what I have said elsewhere on 
Moorish and Gothic architecture. 

From our early studies probably no more pleasing impressions 

remain tl^ii those oomiected with the ftinereal solomnitie*! of the 
ancients. Tke feeling they convey goes home to tbo miiul, and 
the manner in which it w expressed, and the ceremonies, rites, 
aod laws connected with it, take i>osscssion of our youthful im- 
agiimtions. Indeed, funeral ritea constitute in a g^reat degree 
our idea of the life of imtiquity, as funeral monuments furnish 
the largest proportion of its records. But, if we are thus mov**4 
in reading of what existed thousands of years ago, and are ma^ie 
to partake in the, to us, strange venerntFoa thiit consecrated the 
tom1> into a temple* — that convertetl it into a sanctuary for the 
criminal — that made it sacrileEje to trend upon the gravef — ^that 
enjoined the utmost clean lincj^is in the arrangements and presei^ 
vation of sepulcliera, and (umong the Jews) imposed the yearly 
whitewashing of them^hosv much more so, in seeing those 
rery practices among an extant people ! Treading the Conti- 
nent that bears the load of the Pyramids, the sight of these 
tombs suggests other reflections : the eonnoetion of the honor 
of the dead with judgment on his acts — with recompense and 
punishment, and therefore with an afler-emtence — with a Crea- 
tor of man, the Giver of life, thi? Receiver of the soul .J Thej 
prepared for the belief in a future state by crediting for themselves 
a future here ; and iu the treatment of their mortal remains lay 
punishments and rewards, that anrpassed any that present things, 
except in this anticipation, could furnish. 

In after-times there waa a sujjerstitious veneration for the 
dead^ — not ao in early timai. The corpse was judged by those 
who had witncBsed its life, before it received the kmiors of sepul- 
ture. Until this sentence was pronounced, the body was an un- 
cleanly thing, and polluted those whom it touched And thus 
the denial of sepulture, remained for ages the direst of misfor- 
tune* that cfjuld befall a man, and the darkest dishonor that 
could be inflicted on his kindred. We have instances among 
the Jewish kings of both extremes \ — a sepulcher raised for a 
good king aboTe all the rest, and the sshes of a bad one east 

* -- " Fmt in tectis de marmore templum, 

Cotyugi^ antiqui miro quod hoiiore colebal" 

t Treasure ol^w was pUced in them, and used perliEips ccnturiti'* after, 
as .'I, Jtist resource, iu the necefiRitieB of state, Thuis in the tomb of Duvid, 
operjt'd in tlic siej^e of Jeru^nlem by Autiocliu?, SOOO talents were f^uud, 
wJjich SiJrrtid ta avert the stona 

t Diod. Skp. IL 
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out from the tombs of his anoestcxB.* And thus those wonder- 
ful stmctnres which, <^ the ^ariiest ages, will sorviTe all that 
has since been oHistracted on the earth, are bat evidences of the 
leTerence paid to jodgmoitat their detith upon the Mves of men. 
The hei^t of the Pyramids assumed a 8<»le in rating human 
conduct, and thereby conveyed the transcendent worth <^ those 
whose ashes they concealed. 

The first, the greatest structures thus rose, not to shelter the 
fifing, but to recdve the dead. I am describing what I see 
around me. This land CMitains no houses but for the dead. 
The few cities are formed <^ edifices that resemble tombs, being 
buih upon thar model, in the forms that mourning piety had 
devised, and by the arts that sepulchral edifices have pie- 
served. 

So also have the arts sprung from their hallowing and judg- 
ing the dead. Painting and sculpture have their cnrigin in the 
art of embalming. The covaing presented the human form ; 
the resemblance was completed by color. The case that con- 
tained it was in like manner frishioned to preserve the likeness; 
and thus, in the first of solemn duties and ceremonies, in the 
cerement (wax-doth) itself^ were tmited, in primeval times, p^iint- 
ing, sculpture, and carving. A step further was, to^present^ In- 
st^ of the corpse, the man as alive, as reposing on, or rising 
out of his tomb. These we have in Etruna, eallmg into being 
or adopting a new art — that <^ th,e potter. 

In the center of Africa it is a custom among some of the 
tribes for mothers who have lost young children, to carry about 
with them little wooden dolls to represeiit them ; and to these 
they cSki food whenever they themselves eat. Have we not 
here the origin of the imagines of the Romans, derived firom 
the Etruscans, derived by them firom the Egyptians, as by these 
horn, the Abyssinians, — beyond whom we can not ascend ; and 
that people was the fellowsraoe to the Lybiads. And here we 
have uninterrupted the traditions which have floated down the 
Nile, crossed the Mediterranean, and flourished so long in ancient 
Europe. 

In a region %herelslamism universally prevails, we might ex- 
pect few traces of pagan ceremonies, and here Islamism was the 
successor of Christianity, so tjiat there had twice been the 

^ Ahaoah was not suffered to be buried in the tomb of his fitthers. — 
2 Kings viil 16-21 ; 2 Ohron. xn. Joaah also was denied royal burial-* 
2 Kings zil ; 2 Chroq, zzir. Hezekiah had a tomb raisod higher than 
the rest — 2 Cfaron. zkxil 88. The h^h priest Jehoiada was honored with 
# royal buriid.— 2 Chroa xziv. 16. 
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Bleeping away of the M landmarks ; but here, at all eventB, 
it is not a thousand years that have made any differenoe-r-the 
differences are onlyin so £Eur as positive change has been effected 
by some event — ^tiere has not been a perpetiul process of change 

going on. This people is a true society : the man perishes, but 
the society b de^ttliless. 

In Barbsry there are no longer the judges of the dead^ or the 
scales and feather* There are no longer the gam^ in their 
honor, the embalming of their bodiestj or the sacrifices to their § 

manes. No longer are mountains of granite piled on high, bo 
signify their worth, nor cavema burrowed in tho rock to prevent 
their dust from d^ecration ; but stili there is on the houael«efl 
waste the house of the dead, not of the common and vulgar, or 
the mighty and proud^but of the venerated, the saint by the ^ 

decree of public judgment, whether mL^iguided or not> There it 
stands in the form of ancient days, with its sLady olive or locust 
grove — the only green spot that greets the eye, with it* well or 
fountain for the thiraty to drink, where the weaiy may rt^pose, or 
the devout may pray — here are satety for the wayfarer and 
sanctuaiy for the guilty, 

And meaner ^epulbiree have not lost their all. Tread not 
vrhere the dead repose ; it ia holy ground ! not consecrated lor 
their use, but hallowed by their presence : there the sorrowing J^ 

festival is kept, there are gathered the mourners with the re vol v-- ^ 
ing sun ; there the feaat of the dead Is prepared and left for the 
stranger to partake, and bless the memory of the departed. Is 
not tibis a record of ancient days ? 

I can not dismiss the subject without pointing to the strange 
contrast, in merely worldly sense or wisdom, between the careftil ^ 

attention, which marks all antiquity, to render the dead junocu- ^ 

ous to the living, and our negligence in this respect Thb 
negligence has cost more lives and suttering than probably all 
the swords of ali the conquerors, Epidemit^, endemicSj slow 
fever or rapid plague, ever present in deep vengeance or savage ^ 

&ry^ are the produce of our enlightened contempt for supersti- 
tions, and mark the imbecility of that intellectual presumption 
which blighti^ in our hand^ the fruits of science, the impulses of 
benevolence, and the benelits of freedom. There was no plagua 
in aueient Egypt^ thickly peopled as it was — -they embalmed 
tlieir dead ; elsewhere, when numbers rendered such pFecaution 
advisable, they were burned. But, where neither embalming 
nor burning wa** practiced, they took care at once to remove the 
dead from the dwellings of the living, in apprehension of the 
evil conseijuefuces, and Uirough respect for the repose of the 
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cUiMrted. "^The boboss that nmy daily bo wkosssed in the 
Bwtropolis of England, it would have been impossible for an 
tndent to have conceived, save as existing among some race of 
hitherto undiscovered savages destitute of the common instincts 
erf nature** 

We are now striving to remedy this evil by legislative means. 
It may not be cared about, but its enormity no one will dispute, 
and it fills with astonishment and disgust those who are induced 
to examine into it But here, as in so many other instances, 
the work is done and the evil prevented by some simple and 
aaci^t habits, which are entered in the traveler's note^book as 
at best interesting curiosities, or amiable weaknesses. 

The supeistitioQ of the Mussulman lies, however, the other 
way, and -hence the plague that ravages at present most other 
Mussulman countries, and which we shall see again in Europe — 
cr rather- in England-^-unless the condition, of our London 
oemetmes be ameliorated. They do not, indeed, bury in the 
towns; but, in making the grave, they leave a hollow space 
above the body, in liie belief that it has to sit up finaHy, to 
surrender the soul to the angel of death. Boards are then placed 
two feet above the body, and over this but a slight covering of 
earth. Thus the gases firom the decomposing flesh are collected, 
aiid escape ; and being heavier than the atmospheric air, flow 
around, seeking the lowest level, and pour downward, so that 
when the cemetery is above the dwellings, these are periodically 
subject to the plague. I have observed tfis, so: constantly, so 
regularly, that, on merely glancing at the position of a town, I 
can tell whether it is or is not subject to the plague, in what 
quarters it is so subject, and, judging by the winds that prevail, 
at what season. I do not speak, of those vapors as immediately 
and necsssarily producing the ph^e, but as favoring its exten- 
Am. Our typhus, a low pl^pe, is Jiever wanting in cities 
peculiarly etpoeed to the vapors from overstocked grave-yards. 
th £ms^ as deoomposed vegetable matter gives us. intermittent 
feten, eo does deoomposed animal matter furnish, according to 
tke dimate and atmosphere, putrid fever, typhus, yellow fever, 
md plague., 

• * It ia one of th^ most odious and debasing features of dvilizatioii, 
<)uit deatb is habitually desecrated, and the grave ceases to be a refuge? 
-MBr. Joffii^ e^moa, vol ill p. 480. 
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CHAPTER II. 



BEEMXSHf THE GARDE?? 9 O? THE B^BFEtlIE»Efl. 

We very soon came upon another lake wbicli has do legutar 
opening to the &ea, though tLo bank or sand b oceasloaally 
moved* It must ha^e been here tliat Don Sebastian projected 
making the entrance for his internal h arbor ; hut the lake with 
which this entrance commuuieates is of Rmall extent, apparently 
of no pfT^at depth, and ieparati^d from the long lake bj a neck 
of land of no great elevation, but which from it^ sandy nature 
it woald be a great enterprise to cat through. We passed ovei 
a good deal of flat ground, like Hungar}% completely under cul- 
tivation, and the fields perfectly clean : the douars liad the look 
of villages, and we muld scarcely beUeve thut there were not 
built honsfai among them. 

Toward evening we came upon a comitry of a uew aspect — 
broken ground, auiminoas shaJc, covered with a sstraggHng oak 
forest. Herds of cattle were pointed out to us, which were said 
to be turned out there to multiply without the care of man ; and 
We came upon a douar in the midat of this forest^ where I was 
very much tempted to bivouac for the night. It was like a 
scene in one of the wooded vales of Western Greece : however, 
we pushed on for Lardche, the gardens of which we entered long 
after it was pitch-dark. The to^ between them wa^ sand : there 
was no possibility of getting water either by fountain, stream, or 
well— such is the site of the Gardens of the Hesperides ! I bad 
to postpone the satisfaction of my curiosity till the morrow^s 
light, and entered the capital of the King of the Giants with 
that sort of reverence and awe which I had felt in approaching 
the ruins of Stonehenge. 

We were led through a labyrinth of strange and precipitous 
streets, till we came down to the lower wall on the side of the 
harbor : the houses looked like the httle tombs at Pomi:»eii by 
the wayside. We were received by the English Consular ^ent, 
a Genoese, whom, notwithstanding his Eurofiean habiliments, 
we mi^^bt have b^ken for a I^Ioot bvbis quiet deiuewiorj and his 
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unobtrusive attention to all our wants. A scene rose next morn- 
ing, such as deserved. to shine on the groves of the Danaides. 
Before one sweeps with many a bend the stream, on whose tran- 
quil breast reposes the wreck of the navy of Morocco — ra corvette, 
two brigs, and a schooner. A high bank of sand^ shuts out the 
sea, save at the narrow bar. In front of the town a verdant plain 
is spread ; all round it flows the river, and^ beyond it rises an 
amphitheater of broken hills of ^ Hvely mountain aspect, and 
with other forms and other colors than those of the Zahel. Over 
these were scat^red gardens, but the gardens of Morocco; 
which, unlike those of any other land, are embellished by the 
bank of cactus, that serves them for a wall, and painted with 
the leaden green of the aloe* /— 

To the east,' and opposite the sea entrance, th^e is a detached 
hill, hke that upon which ai0 situated the ruins of Epidaurus, a 
spot which must be ever green in the memory of travelers in 
Greece. Considering this to be a last chance of finding a Phoe- 
nician city, I commenced inquiries, and was told that the hill 
was covered with ruins which had been deserted from the mem^ * 
ory of man, and that the hill was called Shemish: I at once 
determined to delay my journey in order to devise means to 
visit it. This was no easy matter, and I thought the best plan 
was to try^and get into a boat without. my guards, and then 
trust to chance and perseverance for being able to push on. 

Having no suspicion they allowed me to get into a boat, ac- 
companied by a soldier of the town. We embarked at a jetty, 
close to which lay in tier in a, strong tide^way, four tolerably- 
sized European vessels, lad^ with <5orn, b^k and wool, waiting 
for an opportunity of getting over_the bar. We, kept close to 
the bank of sand thrown up by the sea, behind which lay the 
dismantled and perishing vessels I have already jnentioned. 
The water was much discolored; and, hke that of the Seboo, 
bore traces i>f chalk. I observed something white on the bank : 
pulHng to the sp<^, I foulid it really to be chalk, an outher 
stan(hng on its edge. It was harder tiian the common chalk d 
England. The flints were large masses, and there was a coating 
on them of crystals of carbonate of lime. The masses of fllints, 
vrere evidently the same as those which bad become gasule. 
Close by there was a hill Hke aa artificial mound, and on it the 
regular sheep-walks of our chalk ranges. Under it we landed, 
as it adjoined Shemish and was connected with it by a low aeck. 
The r^ky eminence of Shemish is sand -stone, not that which en* 
crusts the Zahel, but a compact and ancient rock, and sometimes 
approaching to granular quart25. 
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From the top of Shemish the proq>eci is strikiDg, fiom the 
eztraordinary windings of the riTer to the south and east : it 
turns back upon itself, more like the windii^ of a serpent than 
the 'meandering^ of a stream. Hence it derhres its name of 
Mcos, or the Iwa ; hence, too, the tMe of the dragon. There 
was no &ble in the guardianship. Hie {»0tectioB was not in 
his fdds, but in his foaming head — the bar that dosed the en- 
trance* 

Id Plinjr's time the bttle plain was only fnirtiiiLly forme^L 
"At thirty-two thottsand paces 6\>m this [»lkc« (TaQgwr) is 
Iaxo&^ of which the ancients rekte ^ many ^lika, and whkh 
was made a colouy by ihe cruelty of Claudius Gnnr. There 
was the kingdom of Auteus; there his strife with Mmmks} 
there the gardens of the Hesp*frides. An estuary, with a mean- 
dering eonrse, commuDicfites with the sea, orer which the drag- 
on k t^d to have kept wuieh : an island m embraced wtthm 
the curves of the waten whieh, though but filightly rai^ above 
the surrounding land, h never covered by the tide. Tbeie is a 
temple to Hercules, and some wild olives that are found there 
are atl thai rem^iiu of its groves, said to bear golden fruit,"^ 

He then proceeds to speak of the ** portento;^ mendacia*^ of 
the Greeks in respect to thU site i and it reminded me of the 
" quiequid Griecia mcndax audet in historia" oi Juvenal, spteak- 
ing of the canal of Xerxes, which, disbeheved by the Iloman 
satiiist, Toay be Been and traced at this hour. Sov in Hke man* 
ner, the golden fruit of Lixos blossoms and npena to this day, 
despite the incredulity of the Roman naturalisi 

These ruins have uot been hitherto described ; they wiU soon 
he demolished, "Walb which^ I was told, had been som^? years 
ago continuous, and much hitrher than at present, aiirround the 
crest of an irregular hill : the circidt may be thrw* miles* 
IkMiere I first came upon them I found walls in tapia and 
mortar, and stones, having entirely the Moorish charaseter. I 
began to apprehend the repetition of the difiappointment I had 
*o often experienced. 

The rolled friigments of stone and lime would not alone do* 
I wanted some chiseling, and something to resemble the bul- 
warks which Konnus tells us Cadmus (i, e, the Phcenician) gave 
to the hundred cities he planted in this border :— 

» A&^dara },iiiif[Q$s i^Gff^va irtt;^M irfpywc; > 

And I did come on evidences indisputable. The^e were hewn 
Btone, neither Roman, Hellenic, dot Cyclopic They were large, 
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not in regular tiere, nor polygonal, and joined with cement One 
stone which I measured was ten feet by three. The angles were 
thus constructed. The walls were in rude work of stone and 
lime, which, but for the connection in which I found them, might 
have passed for recent They exactly resemble the ruins which 
are called "Old Tangier." 

I now at length did see a Phoenician will, and: knew what it 
was. On the summit of the hill a more ancient building seems 
to have been converted into a magazine :* it is roofed in and 
terraced over. Near it there is the circular end of a building, 
standing about twenty feet in height and thirty in diameter. 
There were long, vaulted chambers, in pairs, Hke congreve locks, 
arched and double, tiyenty feet long, six, feet wide, and twelve 
feet high. They were scattered all over the place, wi&in the 
walls and without I went into nine or ten of them. There 
was no mark of water on the sides. I hardly think they could 
have been cisterns. I could not imagine to what use they were 
destjned.f This was all I could make out by scrambling 
through the thick brushwood for the greater portion of the day. 

The emblem of peace is busUy engaged in upturning these 
precious remains. The branches of tbe wild olive are rounded 
Uke the oak, and do not, hke those of the grafted tree, adjust 
themselves to the form of the buildings in which they have 
struck root, as in the^ ruins of Greece ^and Italy. They are hero 
thickly planted, and their roots and branches are so many 
wedges driven into the walls. I observed a stone, which Could 
not be under ten tuns, hfted up from the top of a wall, between 
the branches of a tree, which again was yielding- under its 
weight It reminded me of the admired, but false, metaphor 
of Lamartine, when he compares the heart, early love*stricken, 
to a tree that bears aloft the hatdiet-head, which had been 
buried in its stem. 

"pie rock was covered with a variety of plants, which would 
have presented a iidi harvest to a botanist : I can notice but 
some belonging to the times of old. Hesperus, fresh leaping 
from the ocean, here found in every season all flowers foi^ his 
wreath ; the lotus, the myrtle, and ^e pahn ; the pine, the arar, 
which represents the cypress. The acanthus covered the ground 
with its deep green, glossy, and spreading leaves. The ivy, 
instead of crawling over stones or trunks, spreads over the 
boughs of trees, and hangs in festoons between them, vnth a 



* The Spaniards occupied Larache under PhiUp H, and lost it under 

Wlip in, (1689). 

f It has since occurred to me that they might have been baths. 
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thin ocNrd-like stem,, and delicate leares stodSng it upon eiUMr 
side. The berries are in dustere^ like diminutive bandies of 
grapes, and the image of the vine is oompleied by spiral ten- 
drils. I now saw why it was that the ivy ^kL been jq^prc^iriated 
to Bacchus ; it was the image of the Tine fitted lor a crown. I 
took one of its long shoots, and wreathed it into a chaplet, and 
placed it on the head <^ one of the wine-denying Moors, a boat- 
man who had accompanied me, and he was no less delighted at 
the imj^ed courtesy than I at the real bean^ of the object 

Perhaps, however, the ccHmection <^ the ivy and Baochns maj 
be no more than a pun. To him were oonaeerated a plant aid 
a bird, and both had the same nan^ lUaaa and aiy c, the 
magpie and the ivy. Bodiart makes cot the yropesr name of 
Bacchus to have l^^ nei^y the same, and hinndf the diief of 
the first <^ the wine-growing countries, the founder of an aospiie 
which c6nquered IniSa, and wba^ has left bdiind monnmenta 
to substantiate any MAe which (xreek fiuicy could cfeote. In 
£Ekct, Bacchus is no other than Chua, or Bar ChMtii^ whom we 
call Nimrod, and the Gre^ Nebrodes, being a great hunter, 
and therefore painted with the skins of wild animah — dii^y 
the tiger, at mmra — the spoils of which cover the shouldeiB <^ 
Bacchus, while the-captive animal is yoked to his car. 

The crown for the festivities of Apollo, I now saw was nather 
our laurel nor the bay, the brandies of which never could have 
been used for such a purpose, as any gem or statue will show. 
At Shepush a plant luxuriates which possesses all the quatitiea 
requisite for this ornament It is a bush, standing four or five 
foet high, which sends up yeariy twigs, round, aoooth, green, 
and pliant The leaves are set fdong it alternately, and these 
are soft, glossy, delicate in texture and el^ant in form, and yet 
of extraordinary durability ; and the twigs are just the length 
required for a chaplet: a red berry hangs to the leaf by a fine 
thread, while simultaneously it bears the flower, which is a small 
star of six fleshy points, of the palest green, with an amethyst 
cup in the center.* 

The tree of Minerva, in all its stubborn and unsuljugated 
vigor, here flourishes in scorn on Neptune^s border, and the oak 
of Jupiter, presenting food for man, completes the assemblage of 
these leafy reminiscences of time gone by, veiling the gray ruins 
that the elements had net yet destroyed, nor man laid low. 
Here were the things of Nature, which they in their time 

*- 'Hie Rweu% aeuleatut. It is the plant which the Spaniai^U prefef 
for adorning their patios, or courts; but in Spain ^e growth is not so 
luxuriant. 
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out from the tombs of his ancestors.* And thus those wonder- 
fill structures which, of the earliest ages, will survive all that 
ha3 ^nce been constructed on the eartli, are but evidences of the 
reverence paid to judgment at their death upon the lives of men. 
The height of the Pyramids assumed a s<»le in rating human 
conduct, and thereby conveyed the. transcendent worth <^ those 
whose aiahes they <x>ncealed. ^ 

The first, the greatest structures thus rose, not to shelter the 
fiving,'but to receive the dead. I am describing what I see 
around me. This land contains no houses but for the dead. 
The f^w cities are formed of edifices that resemble tombs, being 
built upon their model, in the forms that mourning piety had 
devised, and by the arts that sepulchral edifices have pie- 
served. 

So also have the arts sprung from their hallowing and judg- 
ing the dead. Painting and sculpture have their cnrigin in the 
art of embahning. The covering presented the huiiian form ; 
the resemblance was completed by color. The case that con- 
tained it was in hke manner &shioned to preserve the likeness; 
and thus, in the first of solenm duties and ceremonies, in the 
cerement (wax-doth) itself were tmited, in primeval times, p^iint- 
ing, sculpture^ and carving. A step further was, to^present^ in- 
st^ of the corpse, the man as alive, as reposing on, or rising 
out of his tomb, lliese we have in Etruria, calling into being 
or adopting a new art — ^that (rf t\e potter. 

In the center of Africa it is a custom among some of the 
tribes for mothers who have lost young children, to carry about 
with them little wooden dolls to represeiit them ; and to these 
they ofl^' food whenever they themselves eat. Have w^ not 
here the or^n of the imagines of the Romans, derived .firom 
the Etruscans, derived by them fix>ni the Egyptians, as by these 
from the Abyssinians,— beyond whom we can not ascend ; and 
that people was the fellow-race to the Lybiabs. And here we 
have uninterrupted the traditioi^ which have floated down the 
Nile, crossed the Mediterranean, and flourished so long in ancient 
Europe. 

In a region Vherelslanusm universally prevails, we might ex- 
pect few traces of pagan cerenK>nies, and here Islamism was the 
siiccessoir of Christianity, «o tjiat Hhere had twice been the 

^ Ahaaah was not suffered to be buried in the tomb of bis fitthers. — 
2 Kings viil 16-21 ; 2 Ohron. xn. Joash also was denied royal beriaL^- 
2 Kings zil ; 2 ChroQ, zzir. Hezekiah had a tomb nusod higher than 
the rest— 2 Ohron. zkxii 88. The high priest Jefaoiada was honored with 
# royal burial — 2 Chroa xziv^ 16. 
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Sleeping away of the old landmarks; bat here, at all eventB, 
it is not a thousand years that have made any differenoe-t-the 
differences are onlyin so £Eur as positive change has been effected 
by some event — ^tiiere has not been a perpetual process of change 
going on. This people is a true society : the man perishes, but 
&ie society is deadiless. 

In Barbary there are no longer the judges of the dead, or the 
scales and feather. There are no longer the games in their 
honor, the embahnii^ of their bodies, or the sacrifices to thiir 
manes. No longer are mountains of granite piled on high, to 
signify their wordi, nor caverns burrowed in the rock to prevent 
thdr dust from desecration; but stiU there is on the houseless 
waste the 1^09se of the dead, not of the conmion and vulgar, or 
the mighty and proud — but of the venerated, the saint by the 
decree of public judgment, whether misguided or not "^ There it 
stands in the form of ancient days, with its ^ady olive or locust 
grove — ^the only green spot that greets the eye, with its well or 
fountain for the thirsty to drink, where the weary may repose, or 
the devout may pray^— here ■ are sirfety for the wayfiirer and 
sanctuary for the guilty. 

And meaner sepultures have not lost their all. Tread not 
where the dead repose ; it is hdy ground ! not consecrated for 
their use, but hallowed by their presence : there the sorrowing 
festival is kept^ there are gathered the mourners with the revolv- 
ing sua; there the feast of the dead is prepared and left for the 
stranger to partake, and bless the memory of the departed. Is 
not this a record of ancient days ? 

I can not dismiss the subject without pointing to the strange 
contrast, in merely worldly sense or wisdom, between the careM 
attention, which maiks all antiquity, to render the dead innocu- 
ous to the living, and our negKgence in this respect This 
negligence has cost more lives and suffering than probably all 
the swords of all the conquerors. Epidemics, endemics, slow, 
fever or rapid plague, ever present in deep vengeance or savage 
fbry^ are the produce of our enlightened contempt for supersti- 
tions, and mark the imbecility of that intellectual presumption 
which blights in our hands the fruits of science, the impulses of 
benevolence, and the benefits oi freedom. There was no plague 
in ancient Egypt, thickly peopled as it was — ^they embalmed 
their dead ; ebewhere, when numbers rendered sudi precaution 
advisable, they were burned. But, where neither embalming 
nor burning was practiced, they took care at once to remove the 
dead from the dwellings of the living, in apprehension of the 
evil consequences, and through respect for the repose of tihe 
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compeen. All^ other dominations have etiinguished what it 
oyershadowed, and devoured what it covered. 

Ja not this the interpretation of the fable of the Phoenix ? — a 
bffd perishing in fire ; a new life springing from its ashes. It 
was not the procireation of the breed ; it was not the colonies that 
had gone forth from its loins. The parentage w^s spiritual, and 
the type revived in a new matter. There was but one Phoenix. 
There has been but one Phoenicia, and all that we have of light 
and letters to this day has oome from her. Her name, that of 
a bird, and a tree — ^the pahu of Judaea, aud the wings of her 
sea-fering sons. 

It occurred to me ^at Lafache, as the dty of Antaeus and the 
^ants, must have been that belonging to the original peculation, 
and ^emish the Phoenicdaa settlement This woidd explain that 
remarkable expression, " libo-Hioehician cities." It was not 
Phoenidan or Carthaginian territoiy : it was their cities. It was 
not their cities among an uncultivated people ; the Libyans had 
cities too. The cities of both were linked together, and here 
they were. Nor is it at this place alone. At Tangier it is pre- 
dsely the same : the old city, which now I know to be Phoeni- 
cian, is on the opposite side of the bay. At Arzela there are 
ruins of the same kiiid across the river ; at Dar el Baida they 
are on the neighboring headland. The still existing cities I, of 
course, take to be the original ones. They are in couples : in 
none of these case& C9uld the one hav^ supplanted the other. 
They owe their conjoint existence to the peculiar nature' of the 
Phoenician settlements : they Jived together, each requiring bis 
own establishment, but neither encroaching on or displadng the 
other. 

Carthage, in the height of her power paid ground-rent It 
was not tul the latter time, and in her struggles with Rome, that 
she sought to govern and possess, according to our present no- 
Orgy, Kn, rza, wrath. - ' 

Mystery, miatttry a thing hidden, Landseer. 

Siren, -i^ wV, to sing. 

Herb, D^mn, horimj princes (Eccl x. 17). 

Hades, Din, hades, or JiadaaaOy myrtle, whence Edessa, Aa 

Satyr, mtur, disgiised. 

Faun, D"^:^ pJtaniml a mask. . -^ 

Tartarus, tara, warning (redoubled). 

Cyclops, chem slvh, lay of Selab (ChoL lie 80). . 

Hepm&stos,. a6 father, «/fire, whence also Vesta, usta, ^ 

Persephone, peri fruit, sopJion lost 

Triptolenaus, tar&p break, tel ear^ telens furrow. ^ 

Golden apples, /tnXa ; golden fleece, ftdXXoy, malh, riches. 

ToisQD (French), tson aieep. 
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taoQB ; and it was In Sicily and Spain that abe sot her liands to 
this crafty and brought down her own ruin, 

The greatness of Cartlisge was founded on the confidence that 
the Dative population had m her intejapity. I^unica fides could 
not have been turned to a reproach^ had it not at first represented 
a truth, Ibwi she, like the Enghsh or the Frenchj the Span- 
iards or thi3 I*ortugue«e, been even suspected of bf^ing a grasp- 
ing poweji she must either have beconi<^ mistress of ifanritnnia, 
or beeD expelled from its border^ or shut up in useless rocks upon 
its coast ; and the word " Libo-Phoenidan cities" would never 
hav'e descended to our time* \ 

We are without any direct and positive information r^pecting 
the internal inanagementf or the external relations of those 
dties^ or their ties with the parent state ; hut a dtY.^ in every re- 
spect similarly sit\iated^ has been described by aodent authors;^ 
in a suiiieiently distinct raatmer to put w^hat 1 have ^aid on mora ■ 

secure grc»und^ than that of mere reference. The city I refer to I 

is EmpotiseT one of the great aettlementB of Spain ; the only I 

one, iJien^ not Phcenician, hut foimded by that branch of th« " 

Ionic Greeks which (kew nearest to them in character and entet^ 
prise, and with whom alone of the Greeks they had made | 

fiiendship on th6 field of battle.* It was the counterpart in 
Iberia of Harsdlles in Gaul» and completed the range of Pho- 
ciean traffie. It was exactly what the Libo-Pht^nician dties g 

were, as ite name alone suffices to show ; for Emporion is not, as I 

is supposed, a Greek, but a Phoenician word, and all these cities " 

had the generic name of Emporiae, ha\ing their proper nam^ i{ 

besides. 

Like T}Te, Einporise was originally on an island : on being | 

abandoned, it was called in hke manner Patt^ojjoUs. Tlie colo- 



nists then joined with the Hispani in the same town, which a 

to have been called Indica; Uie trilje was called Indiget^s. ' 

They were received as guest^ and allowed to join their city to 

that of the HLspaiu ;f it was thence called Disfjoik. The part 

belonging to the Greeks looked to the sea, tlie other to the hind : 

the first was four hundred paces in circuit, the seeond three 

thousand. Each people preserved its laws and customs. Intei^ 

coiiree, except for purposes of commerce, was forbidden ; and 

thence according to Livy, no dispute ever arose to interrupt the 

* The moet desperate sea-fight ever knowo. The whole of the ran- 
quiebed ijeet wus destroy ed^ i^d ^ T recoUect right, only thrive of the 
victorB escaped. ^ 

I "^ Jam nunc Emporim duo oppida erant mtu-o divisa : imum Gntci Jj 

habobant a Phocsai uode t>t Maaaihensci orivmdi, altfimm Uur^mi-*'— " 



£ 
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hazmonj: of their neighborliood kiuring the ages of this common 
habitation. So unwearied was the watchfulness of the Greeks, 
that one third of the male population nightly mounted guard. 

This vigilance — ^the striking contrast between those really liv- 
ing conmmnities and our heaps of sand — ^was not peculiar to the 
Phocseans ; nor was the disposition to grant sites for cities, and 
the privileges of self-government to settlers, peculiar to the In- 
digetes. Here is a picture of the times; and,.witii such modi- 
fications as circumstances cast over the dehneation, we see all 
the other £mp(»ia on the coasts of Liby^t or Iberia. 
. I have said that Emporion was not a Greek word. The 
Chaldsean paraphrase (Genesis xxv. 3) has Emporifis for mer- 
chants, Emporwth for merchandise. Leptis is mentioned, both 
as one of the Emporia and one of the Ldbo-Phdsnician dties,* 
Xivy says that Scipio i^nt his time between the " Punica Em- 
poria gentemque Garamantum." He went now tOf visit the 
natives, now the coomierdal establishments, which, instead of 
bolts, had fortresses for th^ defense. 

Scylax couples the dties and Eniporia. " The Oartha^nians," 
says he, " spread from the Syrtes fo the Columns of Hercules." 
The words are singular, and seem to mark a difficulty of ex- 
pression^ such as occurs when describing habits so f(»reign : dtie^ 
along a coast, forming a nation and govemm^t apart — ^an em- 
pire, as it were, standing on points.f 

But so £ar from the noUafiOLxo^ and the Emporia subjugating 
the na^e population centuries ^rward, and when the Roman 
sword had been thrown into the scale wsih the Tyrian trinkets, 
it was not the city that overspread the plain with its shadow, 
but the people of the wilderness that had assimilated to tJ^em- 
selves the urban system, defying alike the imperial power and 
the metropolitan civilizaticoi. 

Severus, on attaining the imperial purple, sent for his sister 
from LeptU, mid was much ashamed of her that she could 
scarcely speak Latin.§ Was it, th«i, Phoenician she spoke ? — 
not at all. Sullust has told us in his time, that the language 
was changed by xntermarridgeB with the N'umidian8\ 

*. " EmpOTia vocant earn reffionem , . . turn civitas ejus Liptia'*— 
LIVTL84. _ . 

f C(u*thage when it fell, was the richest, the most peopled, and strong- 
est dty in the world. It had seventy thonsiuid citizens, and thre6 him- 
di^ cities in Africa. ^ > 

i 'Oo-a ylypanrai voKiofiara koI \uir6pia iv rp AtBvp. 

§ ^Yiro latine loquens, ad lUa multum imperatore rubesceret*^— 

SpABTCkNUS. „ 

I "Ejus civitates lingua modo conversa conniibio Numidaram.*" 



Was it a disadvantage to Rome that there was XiO uniform 
fiiity ? Had Rpm6 be^ possessed with the mania of uniformity, 
she could at best have remained only a small state on tiie 
Tiber. 

The Carthaginians kept their cities distinct £pom the cities of 
the Libyans : the Romans kept their laws distinct from the cus- 
toms of the country. Rome could even utdte provinces, strange 
as it may seem with our experience, without convulsing them 
or throwing them into rebellion,<fcHr the union was judioal, not 
administrative or legislative. This reserve, which was the secret 
of the power of Carthage, became the source of tiie prosperity 
and tranquiUity of Roman Mauritania, amid the convulsinis of 
the rest of the empire down to the invasion -of the barbarians, 
which — ^in Africa at least — ^were uninvited by the provindals. 



THE HSSPBRmBS. 

A garden is not hot-houses to force fruits, or conservatones. 
to preserve flowers : it is forest and fountain, afi^rding shade 
and water ; to these you may add flowers and fruits. An Eastn 
em goes to his garden to enjoy nature, not to study art*--^oe8 
to it for shelter in the sultry hours, or to regale himself in the 
even-tide. Thus says Solomon: — "A garden inclosed is my 
sistet, a spring shut up, a foimtain sealed. I am come intb my 
garden, I have eaten my honey-comb, and have drunk my wine, 
and my milk." 

The world began with a garden. Of the first one, it is said, 
" the Lord planted it" Tne botanist, who considered that the 
greatest^ bomphment ever paid to his science was, when Christ 
said, ^Consider the lilies of the field," must have forgotten the 
workmanship ot the first erf orchards, for it was trees wWch consti- 
tuted th^ garden. " Every tree that is pleasant to the sight or 
good for food," and inmiediately afler th^e are the rivers enumer- 

* ** Ihdegant as they may appear to the cultivi^ted taste of an Eng* 
lishnnnn, they afford a voluptuous noon-Ude retreat to the languid trav- 
eler. Even he, whose imagination can recdl ihe enchanting Boeneiy of 
Richmond^ or of Stowe, may peihaps experience new pleasure in view- 
ing the glistening pomegranates in mil blossom. Revived by the fresh- 
enmg breeze, the pufling of the brooks, and the verdure of the ^ves, 
his ear will catch the melody of the nightingale, dcOiightful beyond what 
is heard in England ; with conscious gratitude to heaven, he will recline 
on the simple mat, bless the hospitable belter, and perhaps, while in- 
dulging the pensive mood, he wifi hardly regret the absence of British 
refmement in gardening.'*^-DB. Russell. 
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ated tfant Apring in it The gasden was the first special work 
of Providence : it was ih^ habitation appointed for our undefiled 
natureu' Its cylture was the first task allotted to man, — ^and it is 
sometimes the last, when all that life can yield or fortmie bestow 
has been tried and exhausted. Tamerlane, when he h^ con- 
quered the world, turned gardener at Samarkand. 

They can fit up any place into a garden. I have spent an 
evening among a bed of leeks, which had suddenly assimied all 
the pretensions of a parterre and kiosk ; a^ few plants to lay the 
cushions and carpets on, a couple of glass balls for the %hts, a 
little tin wheel, on which a jet of water was conducted^ some 
jessamine plaiits detached from a wall to form a canopy over 
our heads, the leeks pulled up in front to open a way for the 
supper. This kind of garden is a sort of out-of-door .existence, 
and essentially belonging to( a people With tents, and has its con- 
veniences and luxuries adapted for transport. 

There is no botany, no horticulture ; their taste is ignorant. 
Their love of flowers is not as tiiey are arranged in classes, mul- 
tiplied in classes, multiplied in leaves, or varied in colors — ^it is 
for theittselves — ^their natural forms, their pure colors, and their 
sweet odors. It is unobtrusive and silent, or voc^d only as in 
the verses of Solomon, and the son^ 6f the Troubadours. *> A 
man may be a good botanist," said Rousseau, " although he does 
not know the name of a single plant" 

The Easterns do not Uke to come empty-handed, and the 
commonest, as. the fairest, flowers suffice. But it is not a noaer 
gay or a bouquet, but &Jlower, that tiiey present The leaf and 
stem £»re to'them just as beautiful as the bk)68om ; and a bundle 
of heads of flowers would appear to them much like a heap of 
human heads. In the numerous Chinese figures and ornaments 
that encumber our tables and rooms, it may be observed that, 
wherever there are flowers, they are single, each by itself in a 
vase. A piece of pottery has recently been brought to England 
from the Greek Islands: it is imique, and no description has 
been discovered of its uses. It is a vase about four inches in 
diameter, surrounded with two circles of very unall vases, which 
^ ^stand out from it : it is evidently for flowers, and so placed that 
each should have its oWn stalk and vessel. The Moors also have 
a flower-dish for the room : the top in pierced pottery, so that 
each stands by itself. One of the tiling which in Europe have 
shamed me most in the presence of an Eastern is the bouquet, 
or painted cauliflower head, in the hand of a lady. Alas ! that 
perversion of taste should idways festen on her fiurest subject T 

Their weeds, stunted in our hot-houses, are their chief ex^bel- 
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lishments ; the caetos, f>r imtapoe, and the aloe. Here the one 
bears flowers like a standard, and the other fruit like a flower. 
Witiboat science, numbers c^ plants, or skill in rearing or com- 
bining delicate and diverse natures, a garden rises to something 
infinitdt^ beyond our ideas, whether of use or grandeur. So 
may it be traced on the Nile in the palmy days of the Pharaohs, 
on the Xenif in those- of the Abct^raehmans, no less ^an at 
Jerusalem and Babylon. 

The Hanging Gardens were the least like what a European 
would expect : the authentieity of the concurrent testimony of 
Diodorus Siculus, Quintus Gurtius, and Josephus hasconseqiient- 
ly been questioned. There was no assortment like Kew-^-no 
show like Cluswick. Flowos are no more mentioned than cab^ 
bages or carrots. 

The land was intersected with canals, carryii^ water field by 
fiekl over the Doab of the T^ris and Euphrates : beyond this 
region spread dead levels, whioi, as Xenophon says, resemliled 
the sea. From the cily's l<^y walls stretched on all sides, &r 
as eye could reach, flatness and luxuriance. What, then, could 
taste divine and power accomplish — if not the rivaling ^ wild 
nature—to transpoart thither a primeval forest, and to pile up 
ooctile inountains to place it on. Such was the design of the 
Hanging Gardens ; and, when accomplished, doubtless they were 
a wonder. 

The forestHffowned battlemenis of Lucca, diminutive as they 
are, and in the midst of wood and mountains, nevertheless 
please the eye. A palm-tree on one of the towers of Arta often 
recurs to my mem<»ry as one of the most attractive and pictur- 
esque features of that lovely region* The sculptures of Nineveh 
present the same thing : on the towers of cities areplanted palm 
and other trees, confirming the accounts of the Hanging Gar- 
dens. They afford, no doubt, protection ; for, if not uiwful in 
time of war, ihey would have been cut down.^ The walls o;f 
these ancient cities w^e broad enough to bear a forest band, and 
might have had a stream or river running along for their nour- 
islmient. 

In the gardens of A;^ar^f we have the same theme in a 

* Layard's NiDeveb, yoL jij. p. 893. 

f These gardens have been l^e pocasioD of preserving a trait of Moor- 
ish character: an M womap ^ying had a portiop of ground taken from, 
her to compleiB Uie inclosiire, appealed tp tne caid, — 

" The magistrate mounted his ass, takipg with hun a sack of enormous 
nze, and presented himself before Hicham, who happened to be then sit- 
ting in a pavilicMi ocl the very ground belonging to toe old woman. The- 
•nival ofthe caid, still more the sack, wfaidi he carried oo his shouM^rOi 

^OL. II. 7 
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^i^nt mode. Aionndwere moiunlains; these wer« kU pUmled 
with frmt-trees and caltivated unth flowers. The palace, as it 
were, walked forth into the garden, and its gloiy consiiited in 
Mosaic walks, fountains, kiosks ; and there, ^ coiffse, in their 
excellence were to be seen tho^ peculiarities of gardenmg 
we can still trace in Morocco and in Spain and Portugs^ 
which I have already mentioned in describing Kitan and Oeuta, 
and which those who visit the Peninsula get some idea of bj 
the fortress of Lnbon, and especially by the courts of the oon^ 
vent of Bellem, and — though, travestied — in the Alcazar at 
Seville. 

We kiiow more of the domestic manners of <&e Egyptians 
than of those of anjr peop^ who have preceded us ; and I should 
imagine that the pictured walls of the Memnons furnish the best 
delineation, however unsuccessful the Egyptians were in painting 
flowers, of what those gardens were* which the Saraoeife con- 
structed in Spain, and how they arranged and assorted togetlrar 
verdure and architecture, flowers, trees, land, said water. In tlia 
Mddle Ages, nothing more Excited the wonder of Europe Uian 
the gardens of Andalusia ; and that that exquisite gardenings is 
of the hi^est fmtiq uity is dear, from " heaven'' in al languages 
bebff caUed " paradise."f 

The Hespendes, the seats of the blessed^ were orchards.^ A 
garden being the abode of the dead, a tree came to be the 
s3rmbol of death in that of life. On the sepulchral monum^ts, 

surprised the caliph. Ibn Bechir having prostrated himself entreated 
the monarch to allow hinrto fill his sack wim somd of the ei^ on which 
they then were. The request was gpnted; and when the sack was full, 
the caid desired his master to help him to lift it on hisasa This strange 
demand astonished Alkakem stiU more, and he told the caid that the 
load was too hdavy. ' prince,* replied Ibn Bechit, ' this sack which 
you find too heavy, contains but a very small portion of the earth which 
you have unjustly taken from a poor woman ; how then at the day of 
judgment shall you bear the we^nt of the whole f " 

* The vaUey of Jordan was like the garden of Eden and the lan4 of 
Effvpt — Qen.ztil 10. 

t "The Assyrians were also probably the inventors of the parks or 
paradises whidi were afterward maintained with so much sumptuous- 
ness by the Persian kings oi the Archknedian and SassaHian dynasties. 
In these spacious preserves various kinds of wUd animals were continu- 
ally k^t for the diversion of t^e long, and for tiliose who were privileged 
to join with him in the chase. These paradises were stocked, not only 
with some of every kind, but with various trees, shrubs, and plants ; and 
were watered by numerous artificial streams. The Persian word has 
passed into various languages, aiid is used for Ihe SBrst abode of man 
before his fall, as well as for the stAte of eternal happiness:** — Latard^s 
ITinevahf vd. il p. 48i5. 

^ 'Hq fp hex peri, fruit-tree. 



Oiejree of ^6 HfiqwiMet and Oie 8ti%a 1^ 
wnbtems-^he one xepresenting immortality, the otfaer purity. 
At Ninev^ ib» tree of Ma is aasodated widi ^ Vmma, aot the 
da^ A« the sua Bet m lie west, and as thfe i»Bst w ooosid- 
ered to be the piao6 to which the ^Mrits repaiied, their abode, 
HeaMi, came to mean the evening, or Hesperus. The site <? 
the Hesperides can admit, therefore, erf no doubt or ambiiniity 

^J^^. ^*?? ^""^ ^ •"^^^ P«^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^ wslhlbor! 
hood of Carthage can only be undentood as fiffniativdyexiiMB. 
ing its excellences and beattty. -^ '^ 

Their gardens may still be described as oopses of fruiWwes. 
as 18 naturally to be expected in the count^ the om^ 
lemon, a^ atron, when flower, foliage, vwime, siui^ and frwt 
were all oomHned— not ^vaneso^t in an hour, or exchai^inir 
th«r merits, but oonabined in one,M«i enduring nearly thvo^ 
out the year. The orange, in a hot countly, is the Tety^l- 
leiMse of fruit; and, if we were not femiliarized with its fcrai 
and flavqr, ihe aspect erf a Moorish guds^oi that ^serbtion 
would pwrn^ aU th^ the same s^t prompted to the Gi^ka 
of old. 

A pecuUarity of their gwdenk^ i^ that they do not nw Ae 
<htoent kmds. The Jews were forbidden to mix the ohre and 
toevme; and Solom<Mi speaks erf a garden sof nuts (it should be 
almonds). This is the fiuhion here: the mrden n a square— 4t 
M again laid out in squares, in the way dat we dimse a form 
for rotation crops. Thus, the gardens of the s«dtatt«t Morocco 
»e divided off into almwds, pomegranates, figs, pea», ehenies. 
The square divisions are separated by alleys of the dunensioin 
of streets, but 6ome greater thw othensi CkilumiK nm dong- 
and above ihfte, and parUy dowa ih» ndea, ilwre k a frei^work 
of bamboo; over ^ese are trained vines, ti»3 dwtors d^endiBg 
through the trelitt (as seen in the Egyptian tonbs). Jesn^S 
(Ihe kcge white and ydiow flower) and other pUiirts at« tiahied 
up the columns, and festo6ned around thesd. Tfanx^h those 
aUeys you ride on hovsebadL; and at the intanedioiis there are 
▼Bst halb, like that I have described at Kitem, of bamboo fret- 
work : the portals and opemngs imitate windows, and are twined 
and matted with various creq)ers. 

On both sides <rf the alkys flowflie rrndets forurigation; 
and, there being no weeds or under^verdiore, you teive the re- 
freshing coolness without the effects of rank vegetation. The 
style of the private gardens is the same. 

Oranges and lemons are, however, classed by themadves. 
They are planted together, and in certain proportions, viz., the 
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orange 8weet a&d bitler, the lemon sweet and bitter, the citron 
large and ttnall — ^in all, nearij a dosen varieties. A gai^den of 
thia kind is called quorce. The common oninge "has evidentfy 
been a grafts fiom the East, for it is called ckm : in lim and 
mngh may be found the root of our lemon and orange. To die 
eastward, the Arabs call the orange Berdkou, Portugal is so 
called by the Greeks, kc ; -and probably that general name 
which it has acquired in the Levant comes from the Portuguese 
traffic when they were in posaessicm of the porta of Baibary. 

So recent is the introduction of these plants in 4he East, tiiat 
I have been shown- the stumps of the two trees first {Wanted in 
the island now most celebrated for their growth, and where the 
gardoiB resemble those of Barbary, having the three varieties 
mixed together. This island is Naxos : the two trees are called 
Adam and Eve, and they say they were brought by the Vene- 
tians. That, of course, ss a mistake, but it shows that they 
came firom the West. 

Throughout the country the trees are g^erally evergre^is — 
the dive, wild and cultivated, the cork, o^ the arar, the locust, 
the palm, the palmetto, the orange and lemon, the lotus and 
myrtle, and, finally, the Barbary fig and aloe, which give to the 
land its trq>ical and ideal diaraoter; The wh<de country is 
covered with wfald; are -our garden flowers ;. so that now, in the 
d^th of winter, there is no sign of the hoary monarch save in 
the gard^is, wheie the fruit-trees are naked ; but these leafless 
c(^»es did not suffice, under a glowing sun and with a verdant 
landscape, to cool, even in thought, the summer breath into a 
irinter cfailL Hiey meiely looked like withered trees, and the 
gardens w^!e the only spots that did not smile. I speak of those 
that were scattered along our road, not of the s^ts of pale blue 
fimtastic vegetation induing the dark shining groves of quorce 
(orange and lemon) that grace the banks of we lixus. 

It 18 not without reason Uiat the cactus is called ^e Barbarv 
^> It grows so abundantly and luxuriantly, and is so well 
adapted to the soil and dimiate ; flouriidiin^ in the arid sand, 
covering it with a gratefol shade, fertilizing it with its thick suc- 
culent tomches as.they foil, fostanng other plants by its shelter, 
and famishing in abundance a healthy and refireshing crop of 
fruit, which fringes or studs its ffigaiitac leaves.* The % has a 
thick rind, which is pared off: uu, in Spain, is treasured up iix 

* The lea^ besides, is (me of their |^eat specifics in medicine ; it is used 
for hepoorrhoids. It is applied as a cataplasm for every kind of External 
disorders, and even to the buboes of the plague. The thidc laS is roasted 
in the oven, and then laid on hot 
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the pigs. like ^e Turkey, the pricklj pear, though cbemhedf 
is repudiated, every people calliug it by the name of some other 
people : we call it Barbary %, tiws Moore call it Chnfttian %— 
kernius enmre. The Spaiuards call it Tuna^ as bavins^ be^a im- 
ported from Tunis ; the Sbillohs of Sua call it Ta^canarete^ sis if 
it h^id oonie to th^ni from the Canary Islands. There h but one 
people ^ho have boldly adopted it^ and tlmt is the Mejdca&a^ who 
havo'takea it as their national emblem, and have associated it 
upon their coins i^ith tlie sbashea, or Barbairy cap, intended U) 
represent Liberty. It is doubtless from the word ^ karmus" that 
wo have taken " kermes,"* the name of tho insect growinjof upon 
it, and one variety of whit^h ftiraisbes the oochtneat The peo^ 
pie of tbe Canary Islandis call it " Akonnaa,"f whicb, in feet, k 
the kermus, the common term of the Arabs for fig* This, I 
thiuk, suffices to yindieate the claiios of Barbary to Jt3 prickly 
ftear ; for the people of the Canaries were driven from Africa at 
a remote period, and were of the race of the Shillohs, as tiieir 
language, names, and customs, noted at the time of their dis- 
covery and conquest, can leare no doubt 

The aloe bears no fruit ; the stalk of the blossom ien^es for 
the purposes of light timber* It blot^soms about the seven tb 
year, and then dies : it rises from the seed that (alls. Tbey are 
not acquainted with the liquor, like soured milk (youil), which 
the Mexicans draw from it (pulke) by tappinj^. The Moora do 
not eon vert its fibres into tlie same beautiful work as the Mexi- 
cans, or the iuhabitanU of the Eastern Archipelago, but they 
use them for &ewing. An Arab woman, when she has needle- 
wwk, goes into the garden to gather her thread; the thread, 

* We have borrowed from them many odier WDrda. 

Botany, from batmorf, turpentine-tre^L 

Herb, erbia, which wgnifies not only plants, but their iteason of appeftr^ 
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y^oodj viood. 

LozGtige, ioif^ ahuotidj whenco also Ltisitania. 

Bane, as m hGtibaiif. 

Wortf as in cole»*ri, from witrd^^ jmB \ whenctj also^ ^ Order/' the roue . 

being; the emblem of the ortkr, whence^ " uader the rose." 4 

Lupin, stignifies bean. 

Artichoke, kor*hof. 

Flower, /ot^r, cauliflower* 

Dalia, thifi is their word for vine- 
Cabbage ; they call a banch of vegfitablea aa brcnight to the market, 
Uahha^ from it n portiun mi^y be suipped. 

Truffle^ their name ia terfe:^ 

t Vide Vocabniarj' in Qh^'B Histtcty of the Canary Islnnda, 
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Ckeilie plant, IS catted "gofseaa.** I luKve been ioU tliat some 
of tiie reiy old laoe made bj the Jews is of this fiber. 

The kitohen-gardens surrouiid every town like a sabnrb, and 
in them we hsTe, no ^ioubt, the '^garden of herbs" of the Jews. 
The distribution of land for a town mid^ the Jewish system re- 
quiied a space suSident for a garden for each hous^old ; and, 
bejond the grovnd so appn^priated, there was the common land 
or pastoiages. Hie same role prevails here ; and ^re is a 
coBuooiL shepherd and cowherd who comes for the cattle in the 
morning and brings them home at night The gardens are 
small squares, divided off internally with rows of tall reeds. 
There is a fdaiik door "with linteb; all the vest of tiie. indosure 
is of growing plants. The soil is generally sand: here in the 
gaidens above the town, and tiirougb whidi I passed last night, 
it is nothing bat sand, and its £^ility depends on the shelter 
afforded it The tali reeds fence it roond ; there is th^ a path 
on the fofur sides, on the inner side of the path of Irait-trees ; 
and tJie oenter, between the trees and the path adjoining the 
reeds, is covered with atrellis, over which vines are trained. The 
smaller <Hies are without trees; so that, as you peep into them, 
they look Hke large rooms or oorridorsr 

'niey say that the smell of the dstus cools one : I &ncied I 
experienced the same effect in looking at the mirage-l&e colors 
of the cactus and aloe. But what is to be said of their forms ! 
-—can any thing be more antithettcal than the straight lines and 
the sharp points and daggers of the aloe, and the distorted, con* 
torted lobes and projections of the prickly pear? luGngled to- 
gether, as they g^eraUy are, they keep the mind occupied with 
their strangeness and dieir contrasts. More than once I have 
heard Europeans ^roress themselv^ angrily about them, and re- 
vile their ^ monstrosities." ^ seen m our hot-houses, the hnn 
may.be known, but that is all; no idea can be formed of the 
cavern-like alley with which, when they rise fifteen or twenty 
^t, they cover the ground. The aloe is the outer fence, or 
ehevaw^de^frUey^ihe cactus rising higher within : through these 
ore mingled the tsll slaider reeds, as if to unite in one bond the 
three most dissimihur things in nature. Together, they form a 
fence which might delay an army, and present to the archer 
Phoebus a testudo whic^ defies his shafts. 

On the coast, the heat is tempered by the sea-breexes at tlie 
hottest times of the year and day ; but the influence of these 
winds is, lost as they pass inward, and in three or four miles 
they become themselves heated. Along the Zahel their ock>ling 
breath is expended on the barren sand. Here the simds cease 
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and the rich soil commences. There is no languid autanm and 
benumbing winter, no trying spring or scorchmg summer, but 
unceasing verdure and ever-springing plants. 

To the south fertility is wanting ; to the north there are the 
heavy vapors of the easterly wind. Sheltered from the Uasts 
of the aea, thoiigh inhaling its health and freshntss, and froia 
the damp wind that sweep through tJie Gut of Gibraltar asd 
infecte the shores of Spain and Morocco, — this region enjoys the ^ 
richest soit., the most fortunate site in a clime where barren sand 
upon a mountain- top can bear the choicest fruitH and the fairest 
floweiB ; a clime which combines the charms of every other, 
and preserves throuffhovit the year the luxury of every sea&on. 

This climate ifi adapted to pulmonary invalick. During the 
Utter days of November^ the whole of December, and the half 
of January, we have had but three bad days : there has been 
but one iiay not splendid during our exeursioiL The want of 
trees along the coast — whatever the effect in summer — ^leaves in 
winter no masaes of de^^ompo&ed leaves to affect the air« The 
trees, where abundant, are evergreens ; and the vines had not 
lost their leaves, which were colored a deep red* ITie new figa 
were formed, and some of them aa large as walnuts ; the flowers 
were all in blossom ; and, though it wai cold at nighty it was hot 
during the day. We liave here the latitude of Madeira, without 
the exposure to its storms or sudden changes; nor does the 
barometer fluctuate even in storms- It has not ^len below 
" change " I have seen pulmonary diseasee, but it has been in 
the Jewish^ quarter^ where they live in blocks of houses with the 

rige for the air below ; sleeping on the floor, or even bt;low 
level of the court, twenty sometimes in a room, and with 
barrels of fenuentiug raisins in every house* from which they 
distill their spirits. Except under such circumstances, 1 hava 
observed no trace 6{ affection of the lungs ; and, Ut all these 
advantage for j* pulmonary patient, there would be added the 
nath. 
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CHABTER III. 



ARZELA. 



It was evening before we retumed to Larache. The dty^ 
which looked 90 beautiful under the morning sun, was concealed 
from us as he set behind it ; but the gardens on the opposite 
hills received his declining rays. The imcient dties, which I had 
visited at these outlets, are placed on the western side, and there- 
fore wi^ the evening sun at tiieir back. At Constantinople it 
is eooudered in the rent of a house whether its view of the 
Bdsphorus is with or against the setting sun. A garden was 
{K)inted out to me which, it was said, produced the finest oranges 
in the world : its produce was reserved for the sultan, I after- 
ward had time to visit the Spanish fortifications from the land 
side, which present the peculiar features of that age — sharp 
angles, lofty bastions and curtains, mas^ve walls, and deep 
moats. I saw some beautiftd jars, quite antique, the manufac- 
ture of Casar, ten miles from tliis. 

When I was passing the gate, a Moorish gentleman accosted me 
in good En^h, but with a strong Scotch accent; he volunteered 
information about mines, and promised to visit me in the evening. 
He came accordingly: he had been three years in Gibraltar, 
and had been on board our fleet during the war. He began to 
expatiate on the advantages of European civilization, and ex- 
pressed his anxiety to have it introduced into Barbary. I said 
to him, that would be all very well if they could discriminate, 
but that men were Uke Adam in Para^Use ; that they had to 
balance their present state with all its evils against change with 
all its chances ; that for them change involved one of two con- 
sequences — slavery or pauperism. 

He asked me, to my great surprise, for news about Nadir Bey. 
This is an adventurer of Russian ori^n, who had been going 
about Europe and Turkey representing himself as cousin of the 
sultan, and claiming his throne. He had come to Morocco, 
where he had succeeded better than elsewhere, obtaining money 
and honors, and a firman recognizmg him as legitimate sover- 
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eign of Turkey ! I took^oocasion from this inddent to show him 
how perfectly unqualified they were for dealing in any foreign 

matter, hemg so shamefully hoaxed in aueh a case as this ; upon 
which h(5 abruptly jumped up and took his departure, 1 tliought 
he had been taken suddenly ill ; but I afterward leftmed that he 
had been Nadir Bey*a patton^ and had introduced him to the 
fiultaQi 

The baggage having been seat across the river in the evening, 
next mormng at daybreak wo found the hore^ ready laden. 
The beach road is practicable only when the tide is out, and in 
any case only ibr persons well -mounted. The tide was not very 
feyorable, and we were very ill-mounted^ but I insisted oil 
going by this road — the sea was so grand, and I wished to look 
out for architectural phenomena. But the bank of Band is here 
interrupted, and the cavernous and atalactitic effects were not to 
be observed. There wcre^ however^ the patterns of the colored 
Bands. The river of Larache brings down the blaest^bkck 
iron ftand, which indeed is strewed all along the coast from 
Meden to Cape Spartel, The distance to Arzela is only fiv0 
houre ; but, what with the drag of the sand on the b*3ach, and 
getting bogged when we struck into the interior^ and wandering 
backward and ibrward from the hilb to the beach, and from 
the beach to the hilb, we made it a long and fiitigtiing day^a 
journey. 

The country was here as unlike as any thing could be to ihat 
which we had passed : it changes suddenly in appearance and 
character. At one moment it would be completely bare^ being 
either cultivated or fallow^ and a few miles on it would be cov- 
«redj hill and valley, with brushwood ; at one time the palmetto, 
and ordinary briL^hwood, and presently a crop of broom occupy- 
ing every inch of ground within aiglet, coveriitg it with a mantle 
of brilliant yellow', and jierfuroing the "air with its sweet odor; 
then it would be all as if under snow from the white broom, that 
most airy and delicate of shrubs ; then would succeed the gum 
dstns, with its mingled flowers of white and red, and its cool 
refreshing scent. 

Tlie odor from the clstus doea not lose its savor : by being 
exposed to it, it is a gentle refreshing breeze, of which the nose 
is conscious, rather than an odor. The gum from it, the lada- 
num, is much esteemed as incense, and is also mixed with mastic 
to flavor the breath by chewing it. It is not collected in this 
district. The ancient story of its being scraped from goata' 
beards does not seem improbable ; for in breaking through the 
copses one's head and ciothea become quite clammy. 

7* 
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The odor is not tcm the flower, buifirom the leaves of the 
plant: the flowers are of the riightest texture, but make a lively 
show, bespangliag the buahes with stars of white or red. Ti^J 
lock like roses, and I was ooostantljr reminded of Y<»rk and 
Lancaster. These flowers live but |^ a -day; and, constantly 
tempting the %ve and inviting the hand, the iNrize is relinquished 
as soon as reached, and never was a cistos blossom twined into 
chi^ei or gathered for a noseeay. Yet, when it dothes the 
rocky steep, or mantles the sweUii^ slope, there is no plant can 
rival it in the pleasure it gives uid &e attention it awakens. 
It is shrub and flower; the miltjr of its bloss(»iis, tbe down of its 
waxy leaves, the bahn of its fragrance, aie so unlike tiie glancing 
Ic^in^ of other shrubs — the hot-house forms, the dyer tints^ and 
perfiuner scent of othtf flowers,— rthat it makes them look chil- 
dren of art and care : wild and tender, it is to other flowers as a 
shepherdess among women, and to other shrubs as an Arab 
among the races of men. 

Shnibs with their sturdy life, flowers in their fleeting passage, 
s^rve to embellish the scene, and to adorn the actors. This one 
rather shares in our hmnanity : as our generations go to the 
grave and are renewed again, so it knows vicissitude, and joy, and 
mourning. It spreads forth its birth of blossoms with the early 
dawn, and strews^ with the £EJlen leaves the earth of eve. Was 
it from this that the Greeks caUed it " flower of the sun ;'' be- 
cause, like the rainbow, it drew its being from his rays f like 
the peri, its life waa in a charm, and it died when that diarm 
was gone. 

T& naii^e ^^ower of the sun'' {heluHinthmnum) reminds me 
of the grossest of Fknra's dauffhters — a garden Cleon, too gaudy 
for a v^table, too meager, kx a shrub, too thick and hard for 
a flower. And to this — ^the very contrast of the cistus— do we 
abandon the name selected for it by the Greeks I 

There is a variety €i the bro(»n wluch might be ^teemed a 
garden flower ; it is ^ miniature plant, eighteen inches or two 
foet^ and — so to speak — one incrustation of yellow blossom. 
While underwood is reduced to the size of a garden flower, tiie 
common daisy is raised to the pretensions of one, with its large 
head on a stalk of twenty inches. All the plants w^re our 
garden tribes, or what would be wild wiUx us, and were weU 

Sualified ion a garden — ^the broom as I have said, the ivy, then 
ie ranges of cactus and aloe, hyacin^ jonquils, irises mth the 
petals colored green.' 

About five miles from Arzela, upon a rising ground dose to a 
douar (herQ they begin to be stationary), the palmetto occurred 
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in a new form. It is a bush two or three feet high, and show- 
ing no stem. Here it rose to ten feet, with smiko-like stems 
carrying the sharp spicHlar masses of fens of glossy or glittering 
green. I severs^ times made an endeavor to stop, that I might 
pa^s the night in one of Hie villages, as I should now call them^; 
not only seduced by the amenities aiomid,^bat also partly out 
of consideration for our jaded cattle and scaroely less exhausted 
self: but guides and guards were mexorable. It was a settled 
thing that that night we shotdd sleep at Arzela ; so we pushed 
or dragged along, as it seemed, in <£ase of it, for it never could 
be in uie map i£e distance we found it by^ ihe roaiL At last 
we descried its lines, tinged by the last reflected light, against 
the leaden mass of the Atlantic We soon after entered ^Tb/b 
Gardens,^ and then approached the castellated gate, where, to 
our infinite surprise, an antious peo{^ awaited us. 

For several days we had been expected. Rumor had pre- 
ceded us, and dealt kindly by us ; and we were gazed at with 
eager countenances and smilmg eyes, and some of them bright 
ones. By some process, strange and oapHcious, we were no 
strangers, and the deniaens vied v^ith each other in doing us any 
good turn which fell in their way, in expressing their delight at 
our arrival, and in welcoming us to their town. The crowd was 
hurrying us in a direction which they had evidently settled in 
their minds we should take. I having some voice, as I tliought, 
in the matter, made bold to adr, "Whither awayT "To 
Abraham's! to Abraham's!" was shouted. On this I reined 
in — ^I mean, I ceased thrashing; for ihe meniory of sleepless 
nights among those conrersational Jews, and some other dis- 
comforts which need not be repeated, and a habit of loc^ng 
somewhat higher than an Israelite's abode, vdtb a disincliniMion 
to step down in the world, came all upon me, and prompted 
the emphatic declaration, " We will pitch without the walls." 
No sooner had ^e words pasged my lips than I could have 
Intten my tongue gS. My eye had fellen on a countenance of 
singular amenity, andr— although that of an aged man — of grace : 
a long white beard hung down his breast, givii^ to the figure 
the patriarchal cast, which his lineaments vinmcated as legiti- 
mately their own by blood as well as bearing. A doud passed 
over his features \ — ^the imfu-ctos was so slight that I can not say 
I saw, but I felt it So recovering, as it were, my s^tence, and 
inclining to hhn, I added to the interpreter in Spanidi, " unless 
we are to ^o to my fether's house." 

We entered a snudl court : the floor was red, the walls were 
pure white. There was no window. Four MocHrish arches 
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opened to four separate chambers : two sons with their wives 
oocupied two, bis brother and uncle tbe third, and himself the 
fourth. Whether these were houses or apartments it was not 
easy to determine : our words can not explain. Notwithstandr 
ing many attempts at description, no one who has not seen 
these houses has any distinct idea of them. The same holds 
with respect to the descriptions left us of ancient dwellings. The 
one explains the other : perhaps, by making them serve iputual- 
ly for this purpose, I may be in isome degree successful 

This court and hall^ for which we have no word, is the patio 
of the Spaniards, the woost of the Arabs, the hyrooh of the 
Hebrews, the (i^ioov of the Greeks, and the impluvium or 
cavadium of the Romans. 

The patio is covered with an awning, which the Moors call 
clas ; they have also a covering for the floor, which they use 
on festivities, and which they cafi yellis : the clas, the same as 
the velumj which the Romans spread ov«r their atrium — ^in 
Greek it was riyij. The roof was Tiyof, hence the confusion 
respecting the paralytic man being let down/' through the roof 
T^]r^, which was simply the removal of the tent or awning to let 
him down, not into the house, but into the court. They ascended 
to the roof among the tiles,^ and unroofed the roof,f and so let 
down the bed into the middle. Here are all familiar words, and 
nothing can be plainer than the words, however incomprehensi- 
ble may be the thing conveyed; for how should a roof be 
unroofed (dwfiaTeydrjyi' t^* aifiy^^i'), and how should the people 
below have remained quiet under the tiles and rafters ? But^ 
translate the passage by the aid oi the Moorish house, and all 
difficulty ifr removed : " They ascended to the top of the hous^ 
among the tiles (jityit^&vT^g ini t6 d&fta did jiai' xe(fd/mA ; and 
then, removing the awning which was spread over the place 
where he was, they let bun down into the patio.*^ The tiles 
were for flooring the terrace top, and coping the .parapet walls. 
Thus ^e center of the house remained, as it were, the tent, and 
explains the passage, " the taber^ade of ^ny house ;" as also 
that one, ''Thou spreadest out the heavens as a curtain;" 
and again, " He stretcheth out the heavens as a curtsdn, and 
spreadest them out as a tent to dwell in.'' 

The French word mcUton comes from the Greek fiiaaov^ 
architecture. The French hpuse is a solid figure, the ancient 
house a hollow one. The building of the house in Greek is 
olxog : the court in the middle is caUed /iiaaoy. The families of 

•Luke v. 19. fMarkili. 
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the poor nfaabit cBflfereni apartmenii : tbe ooori bMomeB tlie 
oommon ][4aoe of resort, and its Dame will stead for that of the 
whole dwelMog, as ^hall" in E^Urii is, in the covmtiy, used to 
designate a gentkaaoan's seat But here it is the ahode of the 
lower orders, which would nndeigo the change, and the word 
would become yemacalar : i^hog bteomii^ ^iooor, we hatve at 
once ffudson. In Spain, common coorts are called metcm caraL 
Cforo^ eoral^ corte came, in like manner, to tagmfy remdenoe of the 
monardi: thns, the Court of Macbid. (*^^oio Madrid e$ 
aoHeP)* 

Ardiitectare spread in France fitnn the Phodaa ccJonj of 
Mareeilles, and throi^ Eurc^ from the peninsula, and so the 
one word spread in France, the other tluioiigh EiHope. It is 
emions that the F^ndi word fox a house should mean the same 
thing as the English wcaxl for a dilunber, botli being in direct 
contKidiction to ih& thing conveyed, wbidi is not **' space," bat 
** inclosure*" 

This form of Canaanitish bmlding is preserved in oar nuxiaa- 
teries, doisters, and colleges, ^pain and Sicily preserve some 
beautiful specimens of the passage <tf Mocmsh into Gothic forms^ 
where the luxury and gayety of the woost is associated with the 
somber severity^ of the dovster, — the stone-framed and fretted 
€bthic arches and windows — ^the Moorish tiles — ^the gloomy 
corridors around, apd flowers smiling in the center amid water 
and refreshed by fountains. 

To the apartment of the chief of the establishment there was 
an entranoe-baU twelve feet square and sixteen to eighteen feet 
high; the floor red Hke the court, and the walls white. A 
balcony at one side, reached by a kdd^, served for two or three 
persona to sleep, and gave entraiice to a small ^ chamber on the 
wall," sudi as that of ESisha in the house of the Shunanute. 
The " upper diamber,'' such as David^s, " over the gate," jud^ng 
from what we at present see, was a building on tibe ro(^ l^ing 
readied by a ladder or external staircase ; — a ladder is a common 
domestic instrument The chambers built tliere are strictly 
heit ; but to the westward it receives the name from the Arabs 
of o/m, which is the word in the Old Testament translated 
**• upper chamber." It was the hyperoon of the Greeks, in which 
Homer places Penelope ioavwd her suitors. The Lacedemoni- 
ans called the same apartment oon ; and Athenseus explains by 
it the foWe df Helen bom from an egg. The gytumum of the 

* Ford, in the *" Hand-book of Spain," qnotee iliis sen^nce as, if it were 
a prasomption of the Spaniards, that there was no other court in the 
world kare their own. 
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GfeekBWM the upper Btory; and at present, among the Mooib, 
who have no haiem fi>r the women, the ioj^ of the houaee are 
appfoprialed to them, and no num can asoend to make repairs, 
or for any other purpose, withont ppodaiming aloud tl»ee times 
that he IS going up to the ioo£ David, in the story of Bathsheba, 
was clearly w&re he oiK^ht not to have been, and where no man 
was expe^ed to be, and had neglected to give the customary 
warning. 

But Urn door, or archway, led to the inner apartment^ — one 
of the ordinary long Moorish rooms, about seven feet wide and 
thirty feet bxig, and reoeiviog light only from the door. The 
Qoor was cov^ed with their b^tifiil mats, and the^ walk aU 
round, to the baght of four feet : the rest was white. The 
entrance to these rooms is by the center, and they thus ferra 
a^Murate apartments to the right and left, at the end th^e being 
generally & raised bed divided off by hangings. When I first 
saw the bedsteads, I took them for an imitation of us, for they 
are altogether repugnant to Eastern ideas. In the East a bed- 
room is unknown : even in the harem there is np i^Murtment ao 
iq>propriated, fer less is there a bedstead. Where ^ bedrooms" 
are mentioned, what is meant is a. place^ for stowing beds. 
Large presses are filled at tlie ^^lower^ parts^ of rooms for this 
Durpose. The bed, when made, is taken out and raised three or 
four matresses, one over the other. In the center of ^the oda it 
looks like a long ottoman. The piUows are composed as a 
^formation" c^ very thin, broad flaps or cushions of cotton, so 
that you get exactly the required, height, and tbev fit into the 
neck, and do not re<^uire a head-board to keep them in. No 
standing post is required : and all this is from uie matrix of the 
tent Here it is exactly the reve^fse, and might well surprise at 
first. The matrix h^e is the fortress, the walled cities of 
Canaan. Here every apartment is a bedroom ; not only are the 
beds composed of stfmdmg poste, but they are the standing parts 
of the rooms, divided off by hangings, luce those of the Temple; 
for it IB not curtains round them, but hangings that are before 
them. The room is built of the width requisite foe Hk&OL 
There is sometiipes a standing top^ which serves m a balcony, 
and also to sleep on. The b^ is called farQuhy the hangings 
numaiioy and there are generally behind two square boles through 
the wall, for light and air. 

Mittah is the word used in Scripture: it is spoken of as a 
standing thing, and the expression gainff up, exacuv corresponds 
with what we see here. The standing bedstead of Off Ems of 
Bashan is referred to in testim<Miy ctf his gigantic duDensions. 
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At a feast the Moon place the hoii<MPed peiaoa in ^b» bed. On 
maniage-feasts the bridegroom, amid his party, and tlfe btide 
cunid here, ledine on the bed. VfhciJk a fi^ m made in honor 
of any person, he is placed on the bed, kx^ng down on the 
parties assembled round the trays, the whole kn^ of the room; 
it might, in &et, be translated rather throne than bed. 

So also at a Jewish weddmg, yon may see in one bed three 
tiers of Uooming vii^ina, sparUiiiq^ in gold and jewels, with their 
shot green and red inlk h£Uidkerohie£a^-«nd within the hangings 
oi one cortain, one bouquet, presenting more beauty than yon 
could select from any European court 

In the Highlands a strange piece of furniture is the bedstead, 
which is of wood, with doors like a press, and standing inclosed 
and against the wall ; it is, doubtless, derived from the customs 
I describe. The Highlanders used to ma^e these bedsteads 
themselves as Ulysses did his. 

A peculiarity of the Moorish room is, that the beams are vis- 
ible, being ornamented with either carving or color, or both : 
this we have preserved in the grander Gothic architecture. So 
it was among the Jews : ^ Ceiled with cedar, and painted with 
vermilion.'' Yermilicaiis the ground of their patterns, and pre- 
dominates. The color is neither laid on with oil, nor in fresco, 
but with white of egg; it works well and lasts long. The 
beams are of the arar, which in ancient and modem times has 
been confounded with cedar. 

In the Boman and Greek house, as in the Hebrew, the rooms 
w&te entered from the center court; but the former had their 
greatest extension in the lei^^ that is from the court ; the lat- 
ter, in the breadth, that is parallel to the court The sarbe c6n- 
trast holds between the Turkish and the Moorish. The former 
has not the Impluvium, but the Divan houi, or central hall of 
the house, corresponds to it ; out of this you pass to the rooms, 
which are squares, exactly as Vitruvius describes the Triclinium, 
with a rectangle added, the top being opposite the door and giv- 
ing the light, being nearly an unbroken side of window.* The 
Moori^ 18 i^e most comjdete antithesis, havii^ an extensive 
breadth ; having two " tops" opposite each other ; having no 
window, and receiving its light frcnn an enormous door. An 
apartment may be thirty feet by seven feet, or in length nearly 
five times its breadth. We have had at Nimroud me perfect 
confirmation that this was the ancient fbrm in the East : the 
same propcnrtions are there observed in fax grander dimensions.! 

« See tiie chaptw on "^ the Oda,'' in the "< Spirit of the Sati" 

f ** The great narrowness of all the rooms, when compared with their 
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Mr. Layard aooounts for the form by the want of timber to con^ 
struct Wider roo& ; but tliat would not give the inordinate length ; 
and, besides, they w^e acquainted — as he shows — ^with the 
arch. The form being adopted to suit the settled manner, and 
-with reference to the bed, then of course the heavy roof could 
be laid on with short beams ; and that the same masses of 
pounded earth for the terraces were th^re employed as in Bar- 
bary, the ccmdition of the Assyrian ruins plainly shows. The 
<7reeks had a mixed architecture. They had the Phrygian 
tombs ; and they must have had also roofe made in this fashion 
— ^at least, at an early time — as is recorded in the storyof 
Melampus ; who, being confined by Iph^Llos, for attempting to 
carry €^ his cattle, heard the worms in tlie roof discoursing on 
the unsafe condition of the beams. 

They have such gates as ^m[ison earned ^m Gaza, or I^ord 
Ellenborough sent fc»r to Cabul, and are tnu^d on the sepulcher 
of the kings at Jerusalem : they do not fit into the wall, but lie 
against it They are not shaped to the ardi ; they close, l)ut 
reCtai^ularly and foldii^ ; they cover it as the hurdle did the 
orifice of the rush mosib I saw along the lake. There is no 
hinge, but Uie joints of the door descend into a'socket in the 
stone, and in like manner the door is secured above in a project- 
ing bracket of wood. In the smallest buildings it is coloBsaL 
To exclude the air or the cold they dose the folding-doors, and 
open a small wicket as in the gate c^ a fortress; above it there 
are small apertures through tbe wall to let in the light when it is 
closed, and t^ese are arranged in a figure or a pattern. Every, 
comer of a Moorish house is ornamented, although merely in th» 
form that is given to tlie whitewashed wall : there is no glaring 
oil paint upon the doors ; tliey are scrubbed with ocher, whi<£ 
is left upon them. 

In the apartment of a single old man there was but one fanfik 
at one end ; a European sbm occupied the oUier. The floor was 
fiush ; and as I was examining and admiring the buikilng,^he 
said to me, "It is <rf my own construction. I don't mean that 
I made the plan, but that I hewed the stone, and carried the 
mortar with my own hands." 

I paid a visit to this patriarch's unde ; he was, of cotuse, very 

length, appears to prove that the* AssjTrians had no means of constn^sting 
a roof requiring oti^r support than that afforded bv the side walls. The 
most elaborately (umamented hail at Nimroud, although above one hun- 
dred and sixty feet in length, was only thurty-five feet broad. The same 
disparity is apparent in the edifice at Konjunjik. It can scarcely be 
doubted that there was some reason for makipg the rooms so narrow.'' — 
Nineveh, voL it p^ 2(f6. 
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old, ^d though bedridden, had lost none of hk fiMmltm. The 
whole fiunily and a good many ol the ndghbon woe soon as- 
sembled arcHmd ns, and he' imlod^ed the stoies of his memoiy. 
He recollected the aooessioB of Soliman, the nnde of the present 
sultan, who reigned half a centuiy. He then went back to 
Mahmoud, whom he claimed as lus ^ friend." I lanehed out 
in praise of the dignity of his reigta, and the hfttiee of that of 
Soliman. He reliSed tarions anecdotes of both. 

A governor brou^t presaits of one hundred of eveiy thing 
that the country contained : Iwrses, oxen, mules, sheep, slaves, 
quintals of silver, packets of gold-dust (about a pound Weight 
each), measures of com, oil, buttw, 6cc The sultan asked Um 
whence came this wealth. He said from the govenmient which 
his bounty had c(»ferred upon him. He asked him if the 
people had not paid their tenths. The govenMnr said they had. 
The sultan then said, ^ I sent you to govemj not to rol^" and 
gratified him with the bastinado and prison. 

The grand&ther of Ben Abou, the present Governor of BiS, 
when Oa^d of Tangier, made a great feast at the marriage of 
his daughter. One <^ his friends, Cald Mohammed Widden, 
observed a poor manin meim attare in the court, and ordered 
him out ; and, he not obeying, pushed him so that he feU. 
That same night the keeper of an oven (there are no seUers of 
bread, every one makes his- own bread at home and sends it to 
the oven) had barred his docyr and retired to rest, when some 
cne knocked at the door. He asked, ^ Who is there ?" and was 
answered, ** The guest of God," which means a beggar. " You 
are welcome," he said, and got up and un&stened ^ door; and 
having nothing but some remnants of the kuscoussou from his 
supper, and the piece of mat upon which he lay, he wanned the 
kuscoussou ii) tne ovian, and after bringing water to wash his 
guest's hands, he set it before him : he then conducted him to 
the mat, and himself lay down on the bare ground. 

In the morning when he awoke, he found the door unbarred, 
and the poor man gone ; so he said to himself ^ He had busi- 
ness and did not wish to disturb me, or he went away modestly, 
being ashamed of his poverty." On taking up the mat he found 
under it two doubloons ; so he was afraid, and put the money 
by, and determined not to touch it, lest it had been forgotten, or 
lest the poor man had stden it, ami put it there to ruin him. 

Some time afterward an or^r came fromFezfor Mohammed 
Widden and the baker to repair thither. They were both con- 
ducted to the place before the palace to await the sultan's com- 
ing forth. When he appeared they were called befcnre him, and^ 
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Bdireemf^ t)ie first, he naked him if he reodlected tjie feast at 
Uie mami^ of Ibe cUughter of the Caul oi Tangier, and a 
poor mm wh<aa he had puslied with his left hand, and kicked 
vith his Bght ioa^ Tl^ CaZd Mohammed knew whom he 
had thus treated, and tremUed* The 9ult«& said, ^ The arm 
that siTuok me, and the leg that kicked me, are mine : <»it them 
oSy The bfUcer now said to him»el^ ^ If he has taken^e leg 
and the arm off the cald, he wilt surely take my head," so he 
fell down ttp<Hi the earth, and imploiied the sultim to haye mercy 
upon him. The sultan said to mm ^-*^ My s<ffi, fear not; you 
were poor, and took m the beggar wh^oL he was thrust £wth 
from the feast of the rich* He has eaten your bvead, and 8%>t 
on your mat^ Now ask whatever you please ; it shall be yours.'' 
The cald letumed i/o Tanglier maimed and a beggar, and his 
mmdson was lat^y a soldier at the gate of the Sicilian opnsuL 
The hsiker returned riding on a fine mule richly clothed, and 
possessed of the wealth of the other ; and the pe(^^ used to 
say as he passed by, ^Th^e goeii the oven4iEeepev, the suHan'^ 
host"*. 

The old man, however, w^Eit ftirther back than Mahmoudt 
and spoke a jpreat deal of Ismael, who, though doubtless a san* 
giun^ monster, was one of the most extraordinaiy men Aat 
has sat upon the throne of Morocco. He constantly said of 
him, ^ CUxvemaba mucho," he governed much ; and illustrated 
this disposition as fdlows : '^ If a man spoke to a wiHuan in the 
streets he was immediately put to death." 

The ccwversation falHng on the Brebers, I asked if they were 
really the people of Palestine driven out hy the Jews ; upon 
whicn th^re was a general exclamation of surprise, and even ot 
mkget, *^ Must not we," said the old man, ^* who are Jews, and 
the Brebers, who are scma of Canaan, know what we are and 
they are ?" and then they all vpciferated together : *^ Have we 
not known them, and do we not know them — ^the Yebusea, the 
Emoree, the Gieryesee, the Hevee, the Perezee, the Canaanee, 
the Hytee, the Hurchee, the 8unee, the Aarvadee ; and are t^ey 
not known among their tribes to the prep^t day ? and of the 
seven nations driven out^ are there not i^m still heret imd did 

* An oveD-keeper of Tangier, from whom I aoog^ the yerificatioD of 
Ihis story, told me that it was net an oven-keeper wbo had reeeived the 
Bidtan, Imt a worker in iron named Mallem Hamet Ifallem dengnates 
his calling an honoraUe one here, bat so despicable among the wander- 
ing Arabs, that a conquered foe has his life spared if he stretcW out his 
arm as if beating with a hamper ; d^radea by the act his enemy wiE 
not oondeMMid to shed hit Uood. 
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not Joshua diive them out, and did not Joab the servsut of 
Dayid pursue them even to the mountains above Fez r And 
then one ran for the Old Testament, and they oommenoed read- 
ing passages, and giving names as used hy Ihem, and the cor- , 
responcUng names as used tonlay among the Moors, and explain- 
ing how Sie nations that had been lost had remained in the 
Holy Land and been confounded there with the remnant of the 
other people. 

I must not here omit the honorable mention made of the late 
British consul at Tangier, Mr. Hay. They spoke of him with 
enthusiasm : his integrity and affiibility were illustrated by anec- 
dotes. Kor was less said or folt towiod libs. Hav,---her charity 
to the poor, her attention to the sick. EcneaAedly, when Moan 
have been e^qpressing to me their indignat&n at England for in- 
citing them to resist the Fronoh, and then betraying them, th^ 
have paused to say that it brought Meb. Hay to her grave. 

We spent a ^:eat portion of the night in converaation <»i 
these subjects ; but my host was odnstantiy taming to a aoatter 
that had the mastery of his thoughts. He had two daught^s^ 
in-law: both were barren. As X had been questioning him 
about the hashish, and various other plants, nothing would 
satisfy him but that I was deeply vened in su<^ mattew, which 
the people of Morocco believe Christians to be thorou^y ac- 
quainted with, and to be aUe to control by charms.^ 

He brought down a volume on physic;^ b^ Tudda, a Jew of 
Adrianc^le, and insisted on having my <^»nion on various frag-^ 
menta, which he translated. Familiar as one is in this countiy 
with the k^iging for children,! I never saw it so ezemi^ified. 
Next moaminff he called his two daughters-in-law, and present- 
ing them, said, '* Now, look at them, and tell me if they will 
have children." I turned away to relieve them, saying, ^ I 
know nothing (^such matters f but they had no mind to be so 
relieved, and came themselves right round before me, 

* 1^6 women will try to set a bit of a Christian's ctotbea, br abattoo, 
to wear as an amulet to confer fruitfolnesa. 

f /'He which that hath no wi( I hold him lost, 

Helpless, and all desolat He that hath no child, 
like son and winde.^ — Chavceb. 
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TfiB oonyersation reported twa or three pages back respeding 
the ori^ of the Brebers, was among the most interesting inci- 
dents of my trip. What wodd it be to open a tomb, and find 
the sling of David or the arrow of Jonathan, the bones of 
Joshua, or the sword of Oideon ? ' But what is it to find the 
Yery peojde, firing as they spoke of the Jebnsite and tiife Hit- 
tite — ^not the traditions of the Holy Land, but of what were 
and^it days to Jeremiah and Ezekiel ! 

The Jews that inhabit the sea-ports are ihe remnants of those 
expelled firom Spain at successive periods durmg the last twelve 
hundred years, and they are but a step by which to approach 
the Jews of the mountains, who have undergone less change, 
but have beccwne savage and illiterate. Among them lie con- 
cealed treasures of ancient lore, and by them are presented 
varieties of human existence worthy of inviting adventurods re- 
search. 

A lady at Tatigner told me of a Jew who some years JE^ had 
come to inquire his way at the door, and who was quite unin- 
telligible to ei^er Jews or Arabs. He was from the nKmntains 
above T^l^lt, wore a different dress — ^which she could ^ not de- 
scribe, but said it was black — and had upon his feet sandals^ tied 
in the antique feshion, the cords passing between the toes. I 
found in the journal of Mr. Davidson, sent here after his death, 
and who crossed tiiie Atlas to the south of Morocco, and spent 
six months in Sus^ some slight but interesting details. 

^ I went in the evening to dine with tiie Jews, here caUed the 
sons of Yehfidi : they are a most extraordinary people. I never 
met with such hospitality, or such freedom of manner in aHy 
Jews. They had dancing and music, and the ladies mixed in 
society without the least restraint" — (p. 68.) 

" I received a visit from some Jews, "who stated, that they have 
here the tombs of two rabbis who escaped from the second de- 
struction of Jerusalem. Over the mountain opposite there is a 
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ralley equal to the plain of Morocco, Where dwell, say the Jews, 
those who escaped from Nebuchadiiezzar.''-^p. 61.) 

"In both Riflf and Sus the Jews go armed; they are, how- 
eiTer, the prc^rfy of the Moors, who arm, and send Ihem out as 
a 4M>rt c£ substitute, and by whom they are supported, and al- 
lowed a greater hberty than at Tangiers. * In the monntains in 
the neighborhood of Tangiav, the Jews act as guards to conduct 
the Moors. They have a master, whose shoe they carry, which 
serves as a protection. They pay tribute, not in money, but in 
work, the Moors finding the former. The principal trade is in 
gr^ and oil. The masters are Brebers, all of whom ride mules. 
£v^ dollar has its sheikh and caid, who are Moors, and possess 
each a jurisdiction, but not the power of punishing in all cases. 
Th^ religious worship is the same as the other, but little eared 
about Lq the whole vafley there may be about five hundred'. 
They have their sacred books, synagogue, and rabbis ; and they 
make a pilgrimage to the tombs, distant two and three days' 
journey. All tl» douais have large vineyards, and manufiicto- 
ries of hiu^ carpets, &c^ which are sent to Tangier^. They^do 
not speak Arabic, but Breber or Shelluh.'' 

"He (a rabM) informed me, that in this place (Goubba) there 
are no less tiban SOOO or 4000 Jews Hving in perfect freedom, 
and following every variety of occupation; that they have 
mines and qui^rnes, which they woi^ ; possess large gardens and 
extensive vineyards, and cultivate more com than they can pos- 
siUy consume. That they have a form of government, and 
have possessed this soil from the tame of Solomon ; in proof of 
which he stated, that they possess a record bearing the signet 
and sign of Joab, who came to collect tribute fr^m them in t^e 
time o£ the son of David ; that ihe tradition of their arriv^ 
hetQ Tuns thus :— 

^^Orossinff the great sea to avoid the lartd of Egypt^ they 
came to a head of land with a river ; that here they landed, and 
Ibllowing the course of this, leadii^ westward, but going toward 
the soutii, they can^ to a spot where they foimd twelve weUs 
and sev^ty palm-trees. This, at first led them to suppose that 
they had by scHne means got to Elim ; but finding the moun- 
tains on the west, they were satasfied that they had reached a 
new country. Fading a passi^ over the mountains, they 
c^fOBsed, and took up their dWelHng in this valley, first in caves, 
which exist in great numbers, then in others which they excava- 
ted ; and after this began to build towns. That, at a distant 
period, they were driven across the mountains by a people that 
would not acknowledge them, and that some remained at Dim- 
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ioet) Mttfywa, and otiber ;4aoes oti the western ode o£ tl^ 
range.' 

^ Looking at the map, and following tliia man's obaervations, 
it is perfectly easy to trace them. They must have reached the 

Gulf of Treipa^en, and taking tlie river Muluwiaj or Mahalu^ 
, have readied Ti fill It, where, to tJiie day, are twelve wells, 

planted round with seventy palm-trees, and which many of the 
Jewa c^iU Elim ; and from this they must have taken the pass, 
to which 1 attempted to get. 

** I was most anxious to know the raeaTiing of the names of 
BoiBe of the towns. He told me, that what the Moors call Mes- 
fywft m Oom Siwi, tlie mother of Biwa, one of their fiiniihea 
which cro^jsed the mountains ; that OuTika of the Moora, distant 
thirty miles, was Eehka (Rebecca), founded by one of their 
daughters, and that most of these pla£;e3 had originally Hebrew 
names. At Ourika he left me. I eon tinned for eight days to 
visit the towns inhabited by the Jeivs, to the number of abova 
one hundred^ and I e^hould ^ty, that on this side there are niore 
Jews dwelling with the Brebers in the mountaini, than resident | 

f in Morocco, They have all the same ac<xiunt of Coubba^ and 

have a great belit^f in the Cabalists, who, they say, still exist, 
and who receive direct oommunication from heaven*^ — (p. 103,) 
Here the Jews are an agricultural, industrious, and warlike 
race. Here is each township distinct, preserving its distinct tra- 
ditions. Here are the settlements at successive periods. There 
^ ^ are the emigrants after the second destruction, as distinguished 

I ^W from those of the first Then there are those who came by ae% 

and those who camo through E^jypt, who ** did not go to the 
Babylonish captivity.^* 

When Nebuchfuiuezzar b^ieged Jerusalem, he was com- 
pelled by tlie Egyptians to retire^ and the Jews looking to Egypt 
for suppotti and fearing the return of the Chaldeans, Jereniiali 
denounced the vengeance of Ilejiven again at them, and prophe- . 

k sied that those who went to Egypt never should see their own 

f land again.* Jeremiah himself was taken to Egypt He again 

announced the destnietion of that c^untrj^ by the Chaldeans, 
which he typified by burying tJie stones over which the throne 
I * of Nebuchadnezzar was to be raised* On the invasion of E^pt 

^ by the Chaldeans^ the Jews would naturally have fled a second 

I time. It was from the " north country" that fear was coming- 

' They must have fled toward the west The prophet bad an- 



} 



♦ '* When ye ihaU eater int<j Egypt, ye shflll be «n exeCTfltion, and en 
natoniabinent, and & eurae, aad a repi>iiidi, aiid ye Aboil fee thui place no 
moreJ* Jerepaiah xlit. Ifi. 
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notm^ that tbey wefe not to sed tlw Idud of ^ir iMJiere 
again ; and the Jewish peasants inhabitiE^ Mount Atlas^ at a 
dntimee of two thousand torn hundred years, tell m, tliit they 
left Jerusalan before the Babylonish captivity. While this is a 
reinai*kable oonfirmation of wb accuracy of the Jewish reccMrds, 
and of the fulfilment of a prophecy the acoompbskm^t of whidi 
had not been recorded, it gives at tlie same time to the tradi- 
tions of these people the weight and iof6e of historical record. 

Om of their tnuMtimis is, mat NelMtohadneesar kivaded Spain, 
a^aeked the Tyrians at Cadiz, and carrrad with hiiaa k hk amiies 
many Jews to Spain, Who were afterward colonized hi these 
countfies. TMb account has bithi^fto been (fisrs^arded because 
there is no historical evidence for it The tnuMlion is, howev^, 
coufirmed by Uie name of the and€»t ei^ital, Toledo— Toledoih, 
or the generations with Ascak>&^ iK> often repeated in the 
names of old Spanish cities, Jaffi^ and tlie otheis enumerated 
by Mariana. The traiaslator^^ Al Makhari mentioned to me the 
discovery at Toledo of an old manuscript, in Jewish character, 
b<it not Hebrew, and wlndi he supposed to be a sign of the 
Je^, ffho had settled in Spain previous to the Carthaginian 
eoncjuest, having adopted the ori^^ language erf Spain, as 
their successors have the Spanish. Mr. Davidron found great 
disinclination to speak on the dispersion of the tribes. I nave 
also remarked it m a Jew from Fez; and it suggested to me a 
new explanation of the supposed loss of the ten tribes. 

The Barbary Jews all profess themselves to be of the tribe of 
Benjamin. When I asked the Jew, how a tribe almost extin- 
guished, and the least of the tribes of Isra^ should, to the ex- 
du)»on of all the rest, have supplied the whole of the Jewish 
population now in the west, he answered by referring to the 
promise to the seed of Benjamin, and, as if inwardly recurring 
to the other promise to the tribe of Judah, he added, " But we 
are also of the tribe of Judah, and the two are mixed together." 
It immediately occurred to me,^that they made a point of assert- 
ing the tribe of Judah still to exist, as preserving the future ap- 
plication of the prophecy regarding the Messiah, and that they 
brought in tlie kingdom of Judah, and tlie two tribes of which 
it was composed, as the source from which they sprang, and that 
thence arose the habit of speaking of the ten tribes as being 
lost. There can be no doubt that the successive emigrations to 
Spain and to Barbary while the two kingdoms still ren^ained 
distinct, were composed of all the tribes, but in the loss of their 
several inheritances and separate gov€f&ments,.they had become 
confounded in their new s^ements. 
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When this Jew was asserting his descent from Judah, it oo- 
curred to me to ask him to say shibboleth. He was confounded, 
but attempted again and again, and could not accomplish it 
He was very angry. " . 

The resemblance to ancient Canaan is thus described hv the 
illiterate master of a vessel, shipwrecked upon the coast and car- 
ried into tlie interior. 

^ After leaving the Great Desert, and coming to the country 
of Sus, we entered on an extensive plain ; and we were struck at 
the same moment witli the sight of several villages, surrounded 
with high stone walls, with gates and towers ; and I was tc^ 
that eadi of these was an independent state> and under the o^n- 
mand or government of its own chie^ who generally gave him- 
self the title of prince. When I learned the destruction of Wid- 
noon, and the other devastaticHis of the wandering Arabs, I could 
not help reflecting — and I made the remark to my companions 
^-that tiie province of Sus was what Canaan must have been^ 
the time of Joshua, in respect to its numefoua walled towns, the 
fertility of its soil, and several otiier respects; and that the irrup- 
tions of the Arabs of the Desert resembled much the conduct 
of the andent Israelites when 1^ came out of -the Desert into 
the cultivated country.'' 
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T^SOIER. 



From Araela to Tangier there are two FOAd^, cue bv the ta- 

teiior and one bj Ihe beach- Not far from the former am the 
Druidioal remains, I, howeTej-, prefeired the shore-ioadt not to 
lose the sight of that splendid tumult of waters, We ^t^u^ed a 
Uttle before full-tide. Here there were no cJife or rocks along 
tiie beach; but ^t, open sand ; and in advance of the shor^, at 
about a quarter of a mile, there was generally a bank, along ^ 
which I walked the greater part of the day barefoot^ haring • ' 
now and then to fly before the sudden sweep of a larger waTe. 
I learned the differencje between walking wiih the foot that Go<^, 
had given m, and stumping in the cases construct^ bj man. ' 
Kotlung could be more beautiful than the bank uf foatn sea- 
ward. The waves began breaking; about a mile off, and there 
were generally three permanent cataractSj stretching as far as I 
could see, this way and that^ but at times I could count sieyen ^ 
or eight successive lines of surf^ which, constautlj rolling, ap 
P eared nevertheless permanent water-falls : beyond, the sea was «* 
smooth, calm, and there was Jio wind. This was the coast in 
ita mildest mood, and under ib most thvorablc asj^ect* In the 
middle of tbe day the sea-breeze came in at about ten knots an 
hour, and swept before it with each wave sheets of foam, radiat- 
ing with prismatic colore. The coast is strewf^ with fragments 
of ships and bones of sharks. The Arabs will sometimes burn 
large masses of timber merely to get the umIs that may be in 
them. To the south it oflens happ^ia that whales are wrecked 
on tbe coast 

Within about five miles of Cape Spartel, I obsared one of 
the most beautiful effects of the pattern figures of the sand, and 
I mention it as being within the reach of a ride from Tangier 
There appeared to be a stream rising along tbe ground : it was 
the fine sand carried inland by the wind ; and in this neighbor- 
hood it has since been observed to me by persons who liad ^ 
themfldves marked the change, that the sand was glining 
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^ upon the cultivated land. It is this, I ima^ne, that has led to 
the belief prevalent among the Europeans in this country, that 
the sand along the coast of Morocoo has been thrown up by 
tbe sea ; but we «and thus carried inward is but dust in the 
balance compared with that enormous stratum which constitutes 
the maritimie border of the country, and which is battened 
down by a skin of rock. The edges of this mass of sand are 
worn by tJie waters, and a slight portion Is blown inward by 
the wind ; but the mass itself has been the load of an ocean, 
and carried to where it now rests, from the interior of Africa 
itseHl 

I may here mentioa the caves of Cape Spartel, which I sub- 
sequently- visited. A couple of miles southward of the cape 
there is a fiat, projecting rock, about sixty feet high : it is oom- 
posed of a hard and porous conglomerate^ which forms excellent 
mill-stones ; and it seems to have been used from all antiquity 
.for that purpose. The summit bears toward the land the re- 
mains of Phoeniciain walls: the rock is in all directions bur- 
'^ rowed for the mill-stones ; they are cut about two and a balf 
feet in diameter. They chisel them all round ; then break off 
the part with wedges ; and this scooping out has a most singuhur 
effect. The rock is so hard that parts are left standing only a 
fow inches thick, and, like open trellis-work, over which you. may 
scramble. Forty feet above the surfi and pToieoting over it, 
there are two large caves open to the sea, mto which the waves 
dash with fury. These, though greatly extended by the scoo^ 
ing for the mill-stones, were natural caverns, and no doubt one 
of them must have been the cave of Hercules. Even within the 
last.few years a considerable portipn of the rock has feUen away. 
There is in one a dome, with a circular j^rture in the center. 
The rock is all pierced through hke a large warren : it contains 
cavities filled up with sand- and bones, hke the Ejrkdale caves 
of Yorkshire. 

It was dark when we reached Tanker : the gate of the city 
was already closed, though I had sent one of the soldiers in ad- 
vance. The gate of the citadel was, however, opened for our 
admission. On issuing from the gate of the fortress, we came 
in sight of the city below us, shining like a congregation of glow- 
worms. There was not a light to be seen — ^yet all was light, 
shaded, mellowed, and phosphoric. There were here no lamp- 
posts in the streets, and no windows in the houses, through 
which their lights could be seen : the white walls of the interior 
courts were illuminated with a blue reflected light, which pro- 
duced an optical delusion^ from the want of a direct ray to m^as- 
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VBK Uie ^rtanoe, ^m £^^ited fiaf&eeB muml d fienrale, aid €ie 
town sweBed into imyiiikyii ipp «£ jifiynrfiiM M wk. iade^ 
bat lor a iiKimeBt, ior IJk fiiB «Hn onrwlad t^K «TTor flf 

I poehed liie door «f Misp Dmnfli, iriio r B ttd < j» lauff^v 
halMtdble ior £«rapeaD&, m sach » eimditiuii tbsL wiMsii it wm 
opened Mkd hf^ faron^ii, ^ ww about to be eicM^ Jt^SKifait hh; 
as a mad saatoa, my scaHbr bidiiliiemi .. a nlart ayd draw^frt. 
being torn wit^ bu e w Bad disfignrBd with UMid. wiiii^ U><^ ani» 
and legs &Fed bo b^ter. Gr«tf was ih^ aarf/na^ wii«L finmi 
sadi a hody ppiwnodni aa £iigii^ tsfi^^sA. ior aiKii^,at«d wftuitf 
an hoar I waB seated od a cbiur at a tabk, }^Urrt a #1% (^ 4»f9a^ 
ooaL, with gn*e, Candor, aod £r^iraaB. ^>fi i^ uib^ vVm*^ '^tv^tr 
stand, knife and Ibrk, 7*kafi(9rdHhire j>ki^. and ^'/t^n. f/r(Hi.. 
Wbfle inM-v«fin^ at tbe siiriit. id nwbf^ HatuK^ wiUi a ^l^^ao^ 
b^ diik — ^ Ife know ▼on iite; Mo(#pf' km^f^v^'^KHjT 

Tlie javmer from linboL a dinmM;^' <i^ <^u*- iju»«'ir*^J wi<\ 
twenty MflcR, bad takeo me a-w*^ gf' V/i. 2tiif iaU^xM-. '\itt 
diflkidtaeR, fr<iiB tbe weamm </ tii^ y^^ir, iMfr*:. u^mri^M^ ti** 
ciiarm of tbe trip; tbe w^sBiu*sr waw- miK smf^ Uja^t'lj uti* lii* 
roads — if A^ can b** tw:* eali^-d— ^^fi* i#*5a^^ 2»i»^ fl^'vi tj^ 
eoB ^ Mn ti vtihr flpeakhig. wouici bav^ maat^t^r^, ittu . i' wi ;u</ 
been weD moonted: our animai^' wf^^. J Unw iiM •vxi*' 1 t^,^ 
joareered witb, and tbf diarir*- tti^ tin^ ^x</ff/tiatt* J i^vw ^*o 
I ONdd kav^ bonfrbt tbeni wivntrwi i*r on* Uin* tu*^^ Ut^Mi u** 
snm I gwpe far tbe wPc»ekV wth. Tu^ ^mtrtj*^ \*r ti> »v<cU^xt 
I praportioiL and I foiuio tiia:t feji- fmrt**" j**!^ m^ u*» 
nd in tdow^. Xu^ ^aam^ m- \f<ji^U^ty ii'^s ' /t.xx#« u 
Ni^ileft. EaE^ acddier r««iv*;ci io^ ba- w#tjr ^ jj^^rut^} tu» |^**'> 
of an OK. 

C oiniug ^OB *&€• aoott:. *f atj^r*^ wa»« a v*^s ^iiiUn^u* oy^' 
Am wiien I crowed tbe stirah^ U- vj>«t' r. ar ii i»t^)<'<ii/*-i </ T;^ 
banr. In fwst it i^ a pbtt^ ^jqualn' \<nK0/.\ Uj i^/U>, 'f i** ^'•/l^ 
dei%nate it, ** Infidel like tue (JrmMi:^ of tW '< u'-ii^ I* tf 1^ 
onhr plaoe wbere Ettro^#eaw> T*^t6^,. ituc ium*- it Uyn^ » iiiM.un 
of ill chwes. Brebwb. iJooTh. J*?i^h. aiK* hin</y^^iir jivny ^v 
mi a tauniB lT togpgtbor. 

On tbe OB«gD ^ ibe }»la^ hy Om- Zmt^i t Imj^iQr 4b* 
proper^ cf tbe aoitan, wbf o0«fri:^ h u> U^ b^iU^. jtwlftitf 
\ff flttt nirii to & -^ieio in tbe towiih. h^ji«j< iMiAMMi Caifjr 
fin aeoeptad ^ ofier. but tb^ir ^xafii|>> «vw ^x/ Mk^^t^ tif^ 

fjmniM^, br liieir own ssnsaa}^ ooov. ^uj^apgipiiM^i^ 
twcli<e, asdl witt» eMb m tmi «^ 4^ov^f><x 4f 4|i m^ ' 
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The fortifications present a strange jumble ^of the sthictore of 
all ages, but the only chiseled remains th^ I saw were Roman, 
being capitals, and shafts of Corinthian columns. 

The town stands on a deep mass of the relics of former habi- 
tations. The Danish consulate has recently been rebuilt, and 
in some places they dug twenty feet below the present leveL 
Twelve feet below the surface there were fi)und Boman tombs, 
and eight feet below these, round black jars containing frag- 
ments of burned bones similar to those which have been found 
in mounds in Denmark. I could see none of them, as they had 
been all sent to Penmark to the king. A portion of a fine Ro- 
maxL bridge still stands, leading from Tangier across the river, 
in the direction of the northern coast It resembles the Flavian 
bridge at Rome, aud is fifteen feet broad between the parapets : 
an md engraving of the ctty^ when in possession of the English, 
represents the port crowded with vessels. It was in form nearly 
triangular, tbe apex being at the entrance three hundred and 
fifty rathonis from the base. Two moles were run out, one pro- 
tecting it from the north-east, the other from the north-west : 
these were destroyed when we surrendered the place. 

From here you conimand a perfect view through the straits. 
It is' impossible not to be struck with its superiority over 
Gibraltar, while the moles eidsted. Here you are to wind- 
ward : with east-erly winds you may work through with the cur- 
tenf s aid, and with westerly winds you are fiir enough out of 
its draught to be able to get away to the westward. There is, 
however, a posilion close by, which is superior to it It is ja 
9ove two Iniles to the westward, and at the point of the cape. 
It would require, indeed, some clearance out of the sand, and 
the addition of a breakwater at each of the horns: there is 
good anchorage before it, and nothing more to be feared than 
from the north. The coast of Spain terminating at Trafalgar 
breaks the sea from the north, and the northerly wind never 
blows home, as the various influences of the straits change it 
here either into an east or a west wind. The Americans some 
years ago cast their eyes on this position, and wished to obtain 
it as their Mediterranean emporium, and they offered a large 
si^n of money for it to the -government of Morocco. 

Above this cove is situated a house that has been constructed 
Ig^ an English gentleman. It had been several months unten* 
anted, and though there is, a road passing clc^e behind it, noth- 
ing had been touched. There was on the steps of the door a 
<jhild*s toy — a cai;^^ — just as it had been left weeks before ; some 
of the panes of glass were broken, but this had been done by 
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the pigeons. Garden implements were lying about Dnrine 
two years that the proprietor has resided there, he had lodi^ 
nothing up, and lost nothing. There are in the neighborhood 
several village and no stipendiary magistrate, or rural polipe. 

There is here a restricted, but agreeable society of the foreign 
agents, and a most imposing assemblage of flag-st aft or rather 
masts — which are slrnck and housed in bad weather, and wkkh 
exhiUt fore and back itays, crosa-treei^ nggmg, rattttogs, hal* 
yards, <fea, giving to the flat roo6 of their halStatiow Um ap- 
pearance of decks, and making them look like so many teiteu, 
wanting only their yards to be crossed, and their sails to be bent. 
In their nautical pretennons, they are, however, beaten by the 
English consul at Cadiz, who hoists a pendant, and whose 
porter pipes a gue^ up the stairs with a boatman's call. 

Amid the consular masts with Hbtkt floating standards and 
streaming pendants, which make the town look from witbotft 
rather like a dockyiffd than a city, there is not one that bean 
the blue cross of St Andrew. There was the agent of (he 
young republic of the West at worit trying to involve Franct and 
Morocco with a view to the settlement of the Or^on question 
against England, while the profound cabinet d the North ia so 
heedless of Morocco as not to have even A consul there. Nay. 
Russia is positively so ignorant of the commonest &cts connected 
with tlus country, that, when appealed to recently in an afbfar 
conceming^it, she replied that she considered it aa ft portion tf 
Turkey, 

The circumstances attending the appointmiDt of the present 
Americaii consul are curious. He had been consul here £>rmer- 
ly, and on no good terms with the authof^ies. The Moors are 
vei^ particular in seeing to whoever emlMU^ from this place, and 
the foreign ^ents, of course, alwavs give previous notica of their 
intention. %e American consul on taking his departure, Bot 
only gave no such notice, but announoad his intention of not 
doing so. The pacha, therefore, sent orders to the Porte to pre- 
vent the embarkation of any one without permission. He was, 
consequently, stopped at the gate, on which he drew his sword, 
and a very violent scene occurred. An infractios of the law of 
nations in his inviolable person, Ac — protest, commotion — ^the 
learned consular body sign — a& nations, all Christendom was atr 
tacked — ^and the ferce would have been enough for a war, bad 
it occurred in Turkey or Mexico. The United States had, how- 
ever, as yet no mission of civilization in Morocco, and took no 
notice of the aflGEiir ; but^ upon the accession of Mr. Polk, tka 
bearing of Morocco upon England and France was to have been 
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reoonsidered, and the discarded consul seat back without any 

Srevious settlement of the quarrel. When the news reached 
[orocco, the government was greatly troulded,, and after enlist- 
ing the good servicer of the French agent, transmitted a state- 
ment of ihQ case to the government of tlie United States, ^viraving 
the right of the emperor to refuse to admit their agent, and 
leaving it for the American government to judge whether such 
a person w'as fit to be tiie channel of intercourse between two 
friendly governments ; and this representMion was to be backed 
by the French ministw at Washington, 

In the meantime Um, Oarr arrived at Gibraltar. The Moor- 
ish government resolved to say to him, that they would receive 
him as a private person, but could not admit him as consul, as 
they had submitted tJie case to his government But the part 
had been rehearsed also on the oth^ ^de, and to better purpose. 
Mr. Csu-r came with two frigates. On tibie pacha's ms^ng his 
concerted speedi, he was answered by the naval conunander : 
" I. don't know any thing about tbe matter. I have orders to 
bring here the consul ^ the United States ; will you receive 
^im or not, yes or no ?" on which the caid said, that he was 
ready to receive him, if the naval officer would give him a pi^per, 
saying that he constrained him to do so. This was llie same 
functionary who had negotiated with the French, under the 
threat of having a pistol ball through his head, and signed the 
treaty df Tangier without ever having read it ; tiiis is the person, 
in whose hands are placed the foreign relations of Morocco; who 
has property transferred to Friance, and who is openly charged 
with giving bribes to for^n agents, imd receiving bribes ^om 
fbrdgn governments. 

Th^re is a beautiful walk horn, the upper part of Tangier, 
along the crest of the hill to the cove, so coveteid by the Amer- 
icans. It retains the name it had when Uie English were here, 
of Marchand ; the boys appropriate it for a game which is evi- 
dently the orijgin of billiarcfa ; it is played with two balls of iron, 
and axing, which just admits them. The object i3 to pocket 
the ball through the ring ; they play several on a side. Instead 
of cues they use a piece of wood, of the form of the old sacri- 
ficiid knife, with whidi they impel die ball by a sweeping motion, 
drawing its edge abhg die ground. 

The ball is called Ma^ the ring ArM. This giune flounshes 
particuladiy at Tangier, where the boy population has profited 
by the liberal distribution of grape miade by the French. .The 
children in Morocco are distinguii^ed for their games ; — ^I have 
seen leap-frog perfenned in a manner which woiud not have dia- 
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graced an English down in a pantomime. They are dexteious 
in the use of the single stick, and they have a mimic inutaticMi 
of the powder game of the men, which resemUes the French 
game called harre. They have Uindman's ha£^ and hunt the 
slipper, which mnst be Moorish ; and hmit the sHpp^ and Uind- 
man's buff are combined in one, kx they must stnke the ground 
with a slipper, and having done so, must not leave the spot if 
the blinded man approaches theoL At the entrance of all 
the towns we found, it being holyday times, whirlings. No in- 
considerable portion of Moorish art is expended on toys : there 
are drums of pottery-ware, a tube covered with pardmnent at 
one end, with the other open, such as were used among the 
Jews, and may be detected among the Egyptians. 

The habits of children are not to be n^lected in tlie hist<»y 
of nations, for they are a primitive and (»iginal community 
transmitting their manners to their successors, distinct horn the 
nation of adults, and flowing as a pure source into the turbid 
stream, and age after age struggling against it. 

I niust enumerate the peculiarities of this land befc«« quitting 
it, although, indeed, every thing that exists in it is a peculiarity ; 
for when they do things like other people, they have no more 
taken it from, them than one man borrows from another the 
way to breatte. 

They have a form of room, tesselated and open court, ver- 
milioned and cedar beams, lofty arch and thick-set colunm con- 
joined, carving of wood, fretting of waUs, coloring in patterns 
and assortment of colors, doors, windows, brackets, staUes, 
kitchens, storehouses, water-closets, and tomb-stones, — all imHke 
what is to be, seen east ot west^ north or south. They have^ 
carpets like other people, but in their own style ; they have 
mats, but the figure is Moorish ; they have caps, the form is 
their own ; they have shoes, again, as unlike Eastern slippers as 
European boots ; they have towels (our name comes from them), 
but they are unlike ou^rs ; so tJiey have pottery, embroidery, 
and even the use of the needle. Using the same letters as the 
Persians and the Turks, the Moors have an entirely distinct set 
of their own instruments of penmanship. They have one 
national dish. Unlike any thing else that is practiced among 
men, so is their costume. It is a nation living under tents, and 
yet excelling all others in tJie composition of materials for for- 
tresses and the structure of gigantic walls. It is a people that 
has combined nomade habits with the settled distnbution of 
property. Jewelry is, again, their own ; so are their toys and 
their children's games, the head-dresses of the women, the 
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plaiting of the hair, their cosmetics, the substances with which 
tliey wash ; and if they ha'Ve, in common with the Easterns, 
the bath, it here, again, assumes a style that is Moorish. 

What is chiefly remarkable, is the absence of all things that 
aire not in taste. There is no repetition of chintz patterns used 
for adornments of wall or floor ; there is no glazed or glaring 
oil paint; there are no pictures or prints hung for ornament 
sake ; no gilt and gaudy frames round these unsuited to the 
apartments in which they are placed. Upon their persons 
there are no repetitions (rf figures, no interminable variety of 
tints, and no ^Ise ones. Some centuries ago, I might have 
increased the list of the peculiarities of Morocco, such as the 
use of candles for giving light ; of bells to call servant^ ; of 
knockers to announce Visitors ; of straw hats to shade off the 
sun ; of a different sort of meal in the morning and in the 
evening; tamborine and crochet work and lace, to occupy 
ladies' fingers or adorn their persona; of patches for their 
cheeks ; of that beautiful leather of various colors knowi;i by 
this country's name, of inlaid leathern patterns; of vases of 
ancient figure. 

The Moors, with the art requisite to produce works admirable 
and exquisite, are in the rudest stage of early craft, and have 
no less avoided adopting from us any process or any improve- 
ment than they have been careful to exclude our corruptions 
of style and manners. They have not got our plow or our 
wheel, or our roads, or even the common pump : they have not 
got a tumiilg lathe or a shuttle ; though they have Morocco 
leather^ they have no taimifig vats ; they make the most ex- 
quisite silks without a throwing machine ; and wil^ the most ad- 
mirable woolens they know not the manufacture of cloth. They 
have never drawn the^ metals from their rich mines ; they «tiH 
preserve the incantations and divinations of the earliest times ; 
they have plumes and incense, secrets and mysteries, yet in 
use in every house. Their maladies are their own — elephanti- 
^ asis and biblical leprosy ; the traveling scourge of plague visits 
them not, and yet they have a plague of their own. And, 
finally, they have an intoxicating drug differing from all other 
people ; they have neither recourse to .wine, spirits, nor opium ; 
they have a plant, the produce of their own country, presenting 
to them, when so disposed, delusions and forgetfulness. Their 
permanency — as their peculiarities — ^may be compared to, but 
exceed, those of China. The Tartars are masters of Chinese^ 
amounting in numbers to half the human race, to whom they 
have not given their religion ; the same Tartars have not been 
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DRUlblOAL OmOLSB NEAR TANGIER. OONNEOTION OF THE 

CELTS WITH THE ANCIENT POPITLATION OF MAURITANIA 
AND SPAIN. 

Bt taking the sea-road, I missed the Druidical circle, and 
although I stayed some time at Tangier, I was too constantly 
engag^ to make an excursion so &r. Mr. Da^ndson ha^ men- 
tioned them iti'his journal as follows : — 

" Coming round the^side of a hill, you perceive several stones 
forming a circle, <)£ which one, called the Peg, is much higher 
than the rest: there is likewise a second circle. The miole 
neighborhood is full of similar drcles of stones, but smaller : 
many of the latter have been worked artifidally. The entrance 
to the circle, whidi is fifteen feet wide, feces the west ; on the 
north and south of the Peg are two openings at equal distances. 
At about the distance of two him<ked ^t, there is a stone 
placed at an angle of 45^, intending. It is ^d, to mark the 
opening ; it is six feet high, and by ^^ing on the back, <me can 
see directly through the orele.'' 

Discoveries^ of a sinular kind have been made in the regency 
of Timis,^'' and ^cinerary vases have been dug up at Tangier^, in 
sinking a well at the Danish consulate, at £e depth of twenty 
feet, beii^ eight feet deeper than Rcmian tombs. These have 
been sent to Copenhagen, and it is s£ud, identified with pottery 
found in the north of Europe. A crotnlech has also been dis- 
covered on the banks of tie Jordan,f and in the vicinity of 
iyre.t ^ 

I was Hot aware of the existence of this monument, when it 
first occurred to me that the clans must have visited Barbary. 
It has therefore, at present, all the greater weight as testimony ; 
80 much so, indeed, as to induce me to advance a new theory as 

* Possibly the term Mdgadore recalls another Celtic monument. It 
has no Arabic or Breber etymoa In CBrien's Irish Dictionary, the word 
MaghrOidhair is ^yen and explained as, ** a circle of pillars or stones." 

j" Irby and A&igles, toI I p. 99. % Described by Manndrell. 



to the derivation of the Scots, ^ho, toward the period of the 
Eoman conquest, reached Ireland, and finally settled in Scotland. 
In tracing that people to Barbajry, a new field of peregrinations 
is opened, and in pursuing it either up to that point, or subse- 
quently from that point, we must be satisfied oi their pr^ence 
and sojourn here. This monument would give that assuraace, 
were it not for two explanations that have been offered, either of 
which would deprive it of value as an historic record. 

Rude stones, it is said, are the first beginnings of architecture : 
those called Druidical, need not be referred to any particular* 
people, and can not, when found, be adduced to prove the presence 
of the Celts.* 

The simple answer is, that Druidical remains have as decided 
a ch^acter as Egyptian : and as to the argumentf that they are 
found in Asia and Africa, where the Celts never have been, his- 
tory teems with evidence of their presence in thos^veiy places. 
Had the cromlechs and Druidical circles belonged tp the original 
races of Africa, they would surely be found in more than two 
parts of its surface. 

The other explanation is not so easily disposed of, as it involves 
no less intricate a question than the ancient peopling of the penin- 
sula. It is, that Spain and the West were inhabited by Celts. 

Three theories have been advanced respecting the early races 
of Spain. First, that it was colonized from Judaea. This was 
founded on the names of men ^d places, — the Hebrew roots in 
the Spanish, and tradition,— anc^, is sustained by Mariana, Florez, 
Capmany, Alderete, <fec., also by Scaliger and Boch^ Selden 
and Gesenius. It has been exploded by modern criticism ; or it 
has been admitted, by identifying the Hebrew and Celtic,^ 

The theory which now seems to prevail is, that the Iberi were 
Cel<s.§ 

* Mr. Dennis, after attempting' to identify the tombs of Satumia with 
Celtic cromlechs, says, " They (cromlechs) are also to be found in Sardinia, 
(?) the Balearic Islands, (?) on the shores of the Mediterranean, in Spain, 
in the Regency of Tunis, on the banks of the Jordan, and other places, 
and thererore it is impossible they should be restricted ix) the Ccdticrace.'' 
— Etruria^ voL.ii p. 821. 

JEling's Munimenta Antiqua. 
" Thd original language of Spain was the old Celtic ; a language 
which, bears so vast an affinity to the ancient Hebrew, that to those who 
are masters of both, they plainly appear to be dialects of the same 
tongue ; or to speak perhaps more, properly, the Celtic is a dialect of the 
Hebrew, or language of Noah."— Z/mv. Hiat.^ vol. xyiii. p. 363. 
§ •* Celtic Spain."— Moore's History of Ireland, voL l p. 1. 
" The Celts covered with their settlements, and perhaps even simulta- 
neously possessed a ^ace of couqtry extending /r<w» the Pillars of Her- 
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The third is a jumble rather than a theory, Resulting from the 
ethnographical generalization at present in vogue. It seems to 
point to the Btoques as being tlie same people as the ancient 
Iberians.* 

Ethnography, that very hypothetical science and suspicious 
word, deals chiefly, if not exclusively; with language — ^not its 
metaphysical, but its mechanical pajrt — and as the end and 
means of science are order, the human race is methodized into 
genera, and distributed into species, as if minerals or plants were 
dealt with, so that out of the very speech of man proceeds this 
classification, which disposes of him as of tJie dumb beasts of the 
field, and fishes of the sea. The feat of reducing the populations 
of Europe, Celts, Slavs, Basques, and Goths, to one denomination, 
lias been accomplished just at the time that a hitherto unheard- 
of hatred and repulsion has been engendered between races, 
threatening society with convulsions as lamentable in their 
results as in their causes. They are fantastic and absurd, and the 
age most versed in the knowledge of the events of other times, 
exhibits itself as the least capable of any that has ever existed, 
for managing the afiairs of its own. 

In all other investigations of a similar description, the point of 
departure is a known language : here it is an as^med one, just 
as i^ at a future time, out of some remnants of English, preserved 
in Yorkshire, and some Celtic names in Wales, a British language 
were to be constructed. 

The same fallacy has equally^ pervaded the three theories. 
The assertors of the several origins have each commenced by 
assuming one people. Each has indubitable proofe in hand, as to 
the existence of his people, but each will extirpate the others, 
and so present vulnerable points to his antagonist 

Larramendi sees nothing in Spain that is not Basque ; Risco 
nothing that is not Celtic ; Mariana nothing that is not Hebrew ; 
and each is justly ridiculous in the eyes of his opponent 

ndea to Asia Minor, and beyond the Caucasus, and from the banks of 
the Tiber to the Ultima Thuleot Scotland and Greenland" — Dr. Meter, 
Rf'.port of British Aasociatioriy 1847, p. 803. 

*♦ The Celts were known to the Greeks only by name, and they inc^ded 
under it, all the people between the Oder and the Ta^s. Even the 
Romans * * included the Iberians, <fec" — Brown's History of the High- 
land Clans. 

Prichard says, " Of the Asiatic European stock, the first great £Eunily 
18 the Celts, once spread over Asia Minor (Galatia), >S/)af»i, France, Bel- 
gium, Helvetia, a great part of Germany, and throughout the British 
Isles." He includes under this one head,*Thi^ians, Armenians, Aaiatie 
Iranians, Greeks, Romans, Slavonians, LiUiuanians, and Germans. 

* " The Ba^ue, or Ib^ian," Bunsea 
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In the opening of an j 6eld, whether of modem disooreiy or 
of' ancient research; we commence hj afisimiii^ as manj pe(^>le 
as we find names, and only on pro^ do we admit that two or 
more belong to one tribe or race. Proceeding by this simple 
method, and applying to Spain the rule nndeviatmgly adopted 
everywhere else, the ancient population will present no difficulty. 
We hear of Sispani, of Iberi, of K^Uoi ; unquestionably, tlien, 
there were three races distinct in thar toi^e, time, and halnta- 
tion. Each of the theories would annihilate two of these to 
establish the third. As soon as we accept the names handed 
down, the theories &11 to the ground. 

I commence, therefore, by denying the authority in thia case 
of "Philology," "Sprachenkunde," " Glottology,"* or whatever 
other name tile science may rejoice in ; and notwithstanding the 
contempt to which I may tliereby be exposed,! Lean not put 
aside Herodotus and Strabo, Caesar and Pliny. Persisting in 
the old notions,! can not see, in the Iberi, Ainatic-Europeana, or 
Indo-Germans. I must hold the GauU to be Gauk aiMi the 
Basques Basques, as I should if there never had be^ a Bdbel of 
bricks or a Babel of philologists — ^if theA were still but one 
tongue for man, as but one \mk and one bray fi[>r the dog and 
the ass, and ]l)erian, Odt, and Basque, preserved in conmion the 
tongue of Edom as they do the limbs of Adam. 

Tlie conclusions which I hope to be able to eitablish are, that 
the original inhabitants ofSpain were the Hiipani, that the next 
in date were the Iberi, who entering not as an irruption, but 
peaceably, came from the south, and by sea, and spread themr 
selves through the western and southern region ; finally, that the 
Celts made their appearance there sAso, and that, like their 
predecessors, they were neither invaders nor conquerors:, that as 
the Iberi won their way by commerce and cultivation, so did th«* 
CeltB by arms and dscipline — ^not used agmnst the Iberi and 
EGspani — but for their protection against the dreaded encroach- 
ments of the Cartha^nians, Romans, and Gauls, beycAd the 
'Byreiiees : that these tribes were sojourners only, entering Spain 
by the south and departing from the north : that the Hispani 
are preserved in the existing Basques : -that the Jhemi belonged 
to the colonizing races of Canaan, and that the Celts were the 
foreiaUiers of H^ clans who at present dwell in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

Ancient as are. the people which inhabit Brittany, Wales, Ire- 

* Suggested by Prichard. 

t " These propositions no one will doubt> who has a right to speak.**— 

BUKSEN. 
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kad, and the TTjghlanclfl, thej are mod^m when oompared wiUi 
those settled in toe north oi Spain. Whaioe the former came 
we know — Uie eourse they followed we can trace. But the 
Basques are like a plant found on some single hill — ^its solitari- 
ness gives to it its interest^ and we call it indigenous. Such are 
the pretensions of Uiis people. Thejr are the only people in Eu- 
rope who claim to be autochthonic. 

That a people not settled on a remote idand c»r in a far oasis, 
but in the midst oi us-7-in the country which has ever been the 
battle-field of Europe — should preserve a tradition which belongs 
to times anterior to history, is a &ct calculated to instruct as 
well as to astonisL The Basques have lived through the my- 
thology of Greece, the wars of Carthage, the dominion of Rome, 
the devastations of the Vandals, llie sway of the Goths, the arms 
of the Moors, ihe usurpations of Madrid, and the opinions of 
Europe, keeping themselves all the while distinct, and recollect- 
ing -tliemselves alone. It is impossible to present stronger titles 
to priority of occupancy. 

Nor is this retentiveness of tradition exceptional in their char- 
acter: they have preserved their laws, nay, more, they have 
maintained their rights.^. While the other ^)eople damor for 
change and untried experiment, or, at best, seek to recover a lost 
or abandoned privilege, they alone hold to what they possess ; 
and who can say that what they have got they did not already 
possess while the pyramids were buildmg, and before the laws 
of Tages were proclaimed or the Vedas composed^ and what 
they possess is what they have kept immutable from the begin- 
ning ? Why should not a Basque peasant tell us what lu^ 
pened in the olden time, before Homer or Orpheus sang, when 
they exhibit to us in their daily life how pimeval cotnmunities 
lived! 

Nor has their gratitude been less long-lived than their free- 
dom, or their memory shorter for &vors tfaAn pretensions. They 
acknowledge to-day as bene&ctors the descendants of strangers, 
whose fathers two thou&and years ago aided them in their strug- 
gle with Rome. 

But traditions and righto do not stand abne.* They have a 
language — one which has defied every attemf^ to classify it, and 
which persists in utterly denying all acquaintance with Indo- 
Celtic or Syro-Phoenician. It has nothing in common wit^ the 
languages which, migrating westward, have passed to the north 

* At the convention of Bergaraj these were recogniised They indeed 
passed sub nUentio the claims of I)o;i Carlos ; but with these, they had 
nothing to do, the de facto sovereign of Spain being Lord of Biscay. 
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of Uie Caucasiffi, nor with the Semitic and tfsphetic tongaee, 
that have spread through the maritime regions of Eurc^ and 
over the western distncts of Africa. It is no mosaic work, 
made out of the wredc of former tongues ; and, Titanio-hke, it 
disdains Greece and her gods, Phoenicia and her myths. 

The Basque language bears intrinsic evidence of having passed 
through the Greek and Roman pwiod wholly uninfluenced by 
them either in structure or in terms. And hy its structure, its 
terms, its numeration and calendar, it ascends as high as it is 
possible for any language to ascend : it is as primitive as any of 
the tongues of the Indian Archipelago; it expresses the same 
astronomical condusicMis as Saba^m ; and while in richness oi 
vooaUes it has not to fear a comparis<Hi with any of those lan- 
guages which have not bwrowed from others in constructiveneas, 
in the casual power of the verb it excels in their various excel- 
lences the HelH^w, Russian, and Turkish. The Basques say that 
Adam spc^e Basque in Paradise ; from which it appears that 
they imagine that the excellence of a language is a prodf of its 
antiquity.* 

^ That there existed an aboriginal population prior to the emi- 
^tions from Canaan, bdth in Spain and along the coast of 
Africa, is to be inferred from what we know of Italy, whidi the 
Etruscans found well-peopled. The most remarkable feature <^ 
their first pokmization was the ^drainage of lands, and other 
w<»^ and arts, which would appear to belong to old states and 
periods of redundant population. 

The traditioiis which antiquity itself listened to and recc^-ded, 
are everywhere of an anterior and abundant population, occupy- 
ing the peninsulas and islands of the ilediterranean. Whether 
Umbri and Itali, Spani and Siculi, Osca and £scara,f be from 
one source or not, it was never doubted that Sicily, Italy, and 
Spain had received their original population the one from the 
other,{ before the arrival of Pelasgi, Etaruscans, or Phoenicians. 

* " There are two kinds of richness ; the one of form, the -other oi ma- 
terial The former consists in the variety oi precepts, the certainty of 
rules, the harmony of syntax ; the other in attributes whid^ belong; to 
the invention of a tongue. In these attributes, there is not one foreign 
tongue which may not be esteemed poor when compared with the 
Bamue.'* — Larbamrndi, Intro, ix. 

f Humboldt (pp. 65, 58) considers Osca the same as Basque, and holds 
it to have been a generic name of the whole people. Phny speaks of 
Bums brought by the Roman generals as Argentvm O^cen^ (zxiv.'10,46, 
xl 43). 

% Thucyd. L viil ; Dion. Halic. L i Timaeus, as quoted by Dlodorus 
Siculus, L jri ch. 2 ; 3trabo, L vi Ausonius, Lucan, and Suvius Itali- 
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This was believed two thousand years ago, and was equally re- 
ported by the colonists and by the remnants of the . original 
people. Nor were these people rude and savage : witness the 
Latian polity, the Samnite state, the two thousand towers of 
Sardinia, the still existing Fueros of the Basque. The Noraghi, 
and the ^^Sepulchers of the Giants," in Sardinia, are no less dis- 
tinct from any known architecture than is the Biscayan from 
any known tongue. 

That the Basques were a great people is proved by their 
names being spread all over the Peninsula, even to the sear 
board or limit, which in the Basque furnishes the etymon of 
the word, Spain* Thai they inherited the southern shores and 
were a searfaring people, is proved by the asserted colonization 
of Sicily: that they retroceded — that they abandoned the 
southern country and the coasts ; that they withdrew in the 
direction of the strong and remote country, is indubitable — and 
such is the case with every original population encroached upon. 
It has happened to the Britons, the Welsh, and t^e Highlanders. 
This second wave of population did not burst over the Alps ; it 
was not a horde or a conquest ; \i came from the sea and the 
south ; it could Only be Phoenician or Aramean ; its name was 
Iber — Hebrew. It gave to the south country the nam^ of 
Iberia,t which name long afterward was made general for 
Spain by the Romans, ^ong the two great rivers the^ strewed 
the arts of irrigation and canalization, originally denved from 
the plains of Mesopotamia, and equally practiced by the Etrus- 
cansj in Italy. These rivers they named, the one Iber — in Italy 

CUB, all coneur in deducing the population, or a population of Sicily, from 
Spain. 

Seneca (de Consolatione) calls these colonists not Jheriy but Hispani, 
and says their descendants were like the Oantabrians, who had a distinct 
costume and language— distinct of course from the Iberi — and inhabited 
in his time the north-eastern part of Ihe Peninsula. 

** TVansierunt et Hispani, quod ex similitudine ritus apparet ; eadem 
enim tegumenta capitum, idemque genus calciamenti, quod Cantabris 
est, et yerba quaBdam.'* 

* **EsDana is the name by which the Spaniards have known their 
country from the earliest times, down to the present day. This word is 
Basque, without dropping or adding a letter, and signifies border or ex- 
tremity. The analogy is beautiful, and gave rise to the ntf phu ultra of 
the columns of Hercules. The letter n is moreov^ wantmg in Celtic, 
Hebrew, and Arabic." — ^Astoeloa, p. 194. 

f The Iberia of Herodotus was only the coast, Lie 168. In the time 
of Polybius, the name Iberia did not extend to the part lying on the 
ocean. — L, iii c 37, § 10. . 

X ** The Romans stand in close connection with the Basques, the inter- 
mediaries being the Etruscans.. Tlie languages show a similarity in agri- 
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iihere was ihe Tiber* — to the other they gave the name of the 
lawgiver of the Etruscans, Tages, who might be the common 
and eastern ancestor of both people.f 

We have in Spain the Volsci, the Cseretani, Caere, Soessa, 
Ausa, Urgel (Virgil), Koma, Alba, <kc We have the proper 
names, Andubal, Tagus, Hamilce, Isb^l, Caras, Ind^bal, Lucius, 
Baal, Telongus, <fec These identify not merely the tongue of the 
Iberians with that of the maritime colonists of the Mediterranean, 
but the colonies themselves, with those of Etruria, and separate 
them entirely from the northern people, whose language subsists, 
and affords us the opportunity of comparison. 

The Iberi had so identified themselves with the Romans, that 
the Latin became the common tongue. Already in Caesar^s 
time he addressed them in Latin — ^that is, without interpreters — 
as he mentions when speaking of Granl. They called the Latin 
"Lingua Patema." A Spaniaid, Antony-Julian, first opened a 
school of rhetoric in Home : he was a rustic who had tilled the 
glebe ; he never changed his costume or manners, and disdained 
to discourse in a walled apartment His successor was Quino- 
titian, also a Spaniard. Possibly, " had it not been for the inva- 
sion of the Goths and Moors, Latin would now be the speech 
of the Spaniards (IberiansV as it was of the Romans in the time 
of Tulty." Li the Arab tones the struggle was not between the 
Gothic, but the Latin and the Arabic. " Hheu !^ exclaims the 
Ck)thic Alvarus, or Alaric of Cordova, " Latini lingtumi propnam 
ignorantU 

Sicilians, Africans, Greeks, and the whole people of the East, 
preserved their own tongue ; the Spaniards, who made resist- 
ance above all others, alone adopted that of Rome. Does not 
this confirm the inference, which is inevitable from the names of 
Etruscan colonies in Spain, that the Iberi and the people of 
Latium were of the same race ? Thus also do we find the Latian 
rights conferred on cities in Spain, while no such £»vor was 
accorded to Sicily or Greece, to Macedon or Britain. It may be 
traced wherever the Etruscan colonies extended. 

If, then, the Basque has survived, it is because there were two 

ctdtnre, and in political institatioDs. Nevertheless I am fiu* from assert- 
ing that the Etroscans were the parent stem of the Iberians, or the coo- 
trary."— W. HniiBOLot, Prvfung, p. 117. 

* T\b the article in the Breber. 

f Aristides (Orat in !&icch.) compares the Etruscans in the west, to 
imat the Indians were in the east, which must be understood of space 
and limits as well as numbers. He therefore included the Iberians. 
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languages in Spain, and spoken by people whooe character waB 
as different as their tongue. 

The Basques still retain a method of culture whidi is neither 
t^e plow nor the spade. An instrun^ent like a prong is used, 
each of the laborers having two : they work in gangs, and turn 
over'the soil vdih one h^ihe labor tnat is requisite for spade 
culture. These prongs are called lfiia9 ; — ^they . are as peculiar 
to the people as their tongue. 

I have elsewhere pointed out the distinction between the two 
race& in respect to the u^ of butter, and the names connected 
with the dairy ; the use of tapia for building, and the andent 
armor. In these matters of the first importance — agriculture, 
food, building, and warfare — there is a clear line drawn between 
the Hispani and Iberi. , 

The Greieks and the Romans were not philologists, neither 
were they ethnogn4)hists. In no classical writer is the consan- 
guinity of the Iberians and Numidians asserted. We have to 
come down to the Others of the church to learn, by statement^ 
that the Hebrew and Phoenician, that these and the Arabic were 
sister-tcmgues. When the Romans became acquainted with 
Spain, a period of time had elapsed from the first settlement of 
the Iberians, equal to that from Alfred to our days, and the 
Basques or E^ora had been cooped up in the north-east It is 
the least likely of all things that they should have been noticed 
by the Romans as a distinct, (x have been suspected to be an 
original people. Nor can we wonder at such an oversight ai 
that time, when the same thing has occurred in modern Spam. 
Learned men have been writing profound disquisitions on the 
origin of the' Spanish language, and compiling lexicons and ety- 
mologies without the slightest reference to the existing people of 
Biscay. 

The same thing may be said c^ St. Isidore, Antonio De Na- 
brissa, P. Guadix, Diego de Urrea, A;c. A stranger a century 
ago would have found in the philologists of modem Spain no 
more notice of the existence of the Basque, than of the Chinese 
language, although at the same time the Basque writers were 
enumerating nearly two thousand Basque words in the Spanish 
dictionary. 

The strangeness of Iberian words*^ to Roman ears confirms this 

* Nos Celtis geoitos et ex Iberis, 
Gratos non pudeat referre versu, 
NostraB nomina duriora terrcB. Mart. L i Ep. 185. 

Not knowing the Celtic or Iberian, he made a mistake, which the fol- 
lowing lines explain : 
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•mw. Yolsa, Soessa, Cere^ Roma, could not be Btranffe to them. 
U could only be 9ome of the nameB that were so — mat is, the 
names of places that had renumied bom the early occupation 
of the Basques. 

To us, ukpani and Iberi, H]iq>ama and B>eria, niean the sanie 
tiling. They bek^ to tw^ people, and are terms of a different 
order : tiie one is the name of a country iq^lied to ^ peojde, the 
other the patronymic da, taribe implied to a country. You have 
in Africa &e name Gaih in general use for the country, and for 
tlie peoi^e Moskmin. . No other w<»'ds are Known there, and 
our terms for ^m country would be as unintelli^Me to them 
as tl^ein are to us. Now suppose** that a conqueror occupied 
Morocco, ignorant and contemptuous <^ fi:>reign tongues ; hear- 
ing '* Garb,'' and ^ Mosl^nin," he would, addmg his own termi- 
nation, take these words as ihe general names for the country, 
and we should have Morocco called " Garbia" or ^^ Mosleminia" 
(to make the analogy complete we must suppose Moslemin to 
apply to a tribe, not to a faith). If then, after fifteen centuries, 
and whe& ihe people had undergone great vicissitudes, philoso- 
phers should arise to investigate, they might be nonplused by 
these two fictitious terms, and could not possibly see their way 
until they had discovered Hiat Garb was a geographical, and 
Moslemin a tribe name, and that the ignorant conquerors had 
not only mistaken the value of these terms, but had made eadi 
general and had simultaneously employed both. One nation 
may govern another as well und^ a wrong as a right name, and 
peiiiaps, much better ; but it does not follow that a philologiBt 
will mdiffeir^itly well theorize under the like mistake. Now, 
what I have supposed, is exactly what has lu^>pened. A sen- 
t^ice of Strabo tells the whole story : — 

^ The Spaniards restrict the name oi Iberia to the part with- 
m the Iber ; the Romans call the whole country Iberia, dividing 
it into hi(ftier>and thither Spaing which is equivalent to calling 
Gbeat Britain " Scotland," and then dividing it into " England 
on this and on that ade the Tweed."* 

Having thus ascertained the existence of Hispani and Iberi, 
the Celts preset no difficulty, — tliey are neither the one nor the 

Rides Domina! Bideas licebit 
Hasc tarn rustica, delicate lector, 
HflBC tam mstica malo^ quam Britannoa, 
** Oantabrdmm aliquot populi amnesque sirnt^ quorum nomina nottro 
ore cooeipi nequeant.^ 

PoMF. Mela, L iiL c. 2. 
♦ L. ill c. 2. 
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t)ther ; and if it were requisite to establish still more distinctly 
the originality of the Iberians, we might do so by citing the 
contrast between them and the Gauls, which wicient writers 
have left us. Yet, in the present times, the opinion prevails that 
the ancient Spaniards were Celts. Of the two people, cotempo- 
raneous portraits have been sketched by different hands at vari- 
ous periods. They represent two people wholly different ; — ^there 
is not one line of the picture of the on6 applicable to the other. 

The Iberi were a quiet, inoffensive race ; the Gauls a warlike 
and a restless people. The Iberi began to feel their strength 
** only after they were subjugated f the Gauls were subjugated 
in consequence of their overweening confidence in their own 
strength. The Iberi gave weapons to the Romans ; the Gauls 
learned from the Romans the art of war. The Iberi had short, 
well-tempered swords whi(^ they used with remarkable agility ; 
the Gauls, long, unwieldy swords, which turned and bent with 
their own blow. 

The Gauls had tlieir Druids. The Iberian temples — ^those of 
Hercules — were venerable -structures when the Carthaginians 
approached the walls of Sagimtum, the Romans those of Nu- 
mantia. The Gauls and Iberians acknowledged no kindred with 
each other. The Gauls claimed no blood-relationship, like the 
Iberians, vrith Rome or Carthage. The Gauls were never called 
Iberians, nor the Iberians Gauls ; and the Roinans,' £Eimili&r as 
they were with the Gauls in Italy, when they first invaded Spain, 
would certainly have called its inhabitants by that name had 
they belonged to that race. If the Iberians had been Celts, 
there would be Druidical remains, and some record of the last 
stand of the Druids, as in England and Gaul. 

At the period pf the foundation of Rome, the word .Gaul 
might be considered synonymous vrith European. The Gauls 
had flowed from the eastward like an inundation ; the middle 
regions of Europe, which they filled, became insuflScient for 
them ; they passed into Britain ; they descended upon Greece ; 
and they crossed the Bosphorus. Their adventurous spirit was 
not arrested by the Alps, nor their courage daunted by the mar- 
tial bearing and concentrated power of the lordly people who 
then flourished in the peninsula. They were not, however, able 
to overrun Italy, though they colonized many parts, remaining 
a distinct people. They never crossed the Pyrenees ; the Vas- 
cones and Aquitani^ spread even in advance of that barrier &r 

* " The Aquitani differ not merely in their tongue, bat in their bodies^ 
and resemble the Hispani rath^ than the Galli.**— Steabo, lib. iv. 

" Rousillon is Spantih, Gascony is Basque, rather than CastiliAn. The 
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into Gaul. The GalHc emigration was arrested there by those 
ahready in possession, whether Hispani or Iberi, who were able, 
by the copfession of the Romans, to contend with them after the 
ML of Carthage, fof the mastery of the world. 

But the name of the Gauls is found in t^e Peninsula. Is not 
tlus conclusive as to the community of the races ? B^ no means ; 
it only proves that there were Celts in Spain. The word is 
Celt-Iberi— the Celts and the Iberi.* The compound term 
marks two j)eqpZe, just as. Medo-Persian, Tyrreno-Pelasgi. Be- 
sides, the people mixed with the Iberi were Celts [KsXtoI) not 
Galli,f as they Would have been called had they crosse4 the Py- 
renees as they did the Alps. The Celts of Spain must, then, 
have come across the sea. 

The two southern peninsulas of Europe were anciently known 
by the same name. They are the only regions of the south that 
res^nble each other. They both have the same form, stretch in 
the same direction, adjoin the same continent, lie on the same 
internal sea, spread in the same latitude. Both are shut to the 
north by a barrier of rocks, and lined on the Mediterranean 
shore by a chain of harbors. They bear the same fruits and 
grow the same grain. They have been within the range of the 
same migrations, and subject to the like vicissitudes. Theii my* 
thology* and traditions are interwoven ; they had the same gods, 
the same foimders, the same heroes. 

In Italy, we have three distinct waves of early population — 
the first the Itali, the second the Tyrseni, the tiiird the GktUL 
Shall we not look for them iii Spain? We have them there, 
Hispani, Iberi, and Celts, and thus will be accounted for the 

Bfetons are more CeHic thaii tke Ckiscons are Basque.'* — Ethnological 
Outline* of France, by M. de Veriooubt. 

* *'' Prdfuzisque a gente vetusta GaUonim, celte.miscente nomen Iberi." 
— LucAN, L lii. 

f Humboldt (" Prufung" <fec^ sections 41, 43, 44) admits a great con- 
trast between the Celts and^ the Gauls, and not that difference between 
them and the^bes of the Peninsula, which might be expected from peo- 
ple of different origin. The union he supposes must have been of great 
antiquity, and could not have taken place by violence. He is not clear 
liiat we can caU the Celts Gauls at all, and yet he imagines that there 
must have been emigrations from X^aid ; then he supposes them mixed 
autochthonicaUy with the Iberi, and afterward pressed together by for- 
eigners occupymg the coasts. 

Aetorloa (p. 199) denies this mixture of Celts and Iberians, and ex- 
plams away the word : if Celts had crossed into the Peninsula, they 
woiild have been settled, he imagines, close to the Pyrenees, and would 
liave left traces in the present people. 

Keither of these wnters suspects the possibility of their having come 
ftom A&ica, and having again quitted the Peninsula. 
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threefold afiSnitiea wMch connect Spain, not with Italy c«il j, hot 
with the whole of the ooasts of the Mediterranean, and eren tb« 
shores of the Propontis and the Euxine — the Hisnanir with Si- 
culi, ItaH, Osci, aiMi, perhaps, with the people of Thrace ; the 
Iberi witibi Etrnseans, Lyi&tns, Phrygians, Brebers, and Jews ; 
the Ceks with the (^auk of Gkitd and Italy, and the roving Ga- 
latai and Eeltoi of Asia-Minor, Syria, ana Africa. This differ- 
ence, however, must be borne in mind. The Gauls in Italy were 
invaders ; in Spain tihiey were not, but on the owitrary, allies of 
the natives agunst the foreign invasion which always threatened 
them horn the first irropticm of the Giauls to 1^ final padfica- 
tion nnd^ Augustus. 

These affinities have, in modem works, been generalized and 
applied to <me people or another according to thte tihieory of phi- 
lolo^ftt or ethnographist The confusion arising out of the hkbit 
of observing &cts through the medium of systems has been 
th^ transferred back to ancient writers, who; without being ana* 
lytieal, are correct, and, without b^g systematie, intelMgible. 

Hating now piroved that Spain was not Celtic, the Druidical 
drde at Tangier becomes an evidence of the presence there. of 
a body of Celts of com^eraMe importance, and while indicating 
the point of entrance of those Celts who had not crossed th^ 
Pyrenees, will serve, also, as a landmark to trace the wandering 
of the Highland clains. 



KOTB OK Vr. YOK HUMBOUDT'S WdRK OK THE BASOtTES. 

The preceding pages were written before I had an opportunity 
of consulting W. Von Humboldt's work. The title is, ** Test of 
the Inquiries respecting the Aboriginal Inhabitants of Spain, by 
means of the Basque Tongue." The points which, judging by 
the references to it in other writers, are assumed or established 
by it, are, that Uie present Basqi;es are the ancient inhabitants 
d Spain, and that these ancient inhabitants were the Iberi. I 
consequently opened it with extreme curiosity, to find by what 
arrangement of data, or what sophistry of argument, he could 
arrive at such a conclusion. Great was my surprise to find no 
conclusion whatever arrived at, and extreme care taken to avdd 
i^pearing to express an opinion. He has not perceived the dis- 
tinction between Hispani and Iberi ; and had it been pointed 
out to him, he would necessarily have hailed it as a light which 
cleared all doubts away : — ^he has not seen it himself, because 
he has started from the assumption that the Iberians were ih4 
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imcient people, and, consequently, every reference to, or mention 
^ E^ispani was taken as applying to them ; and the only ques- 
tion, as regards distinction of race arises with the Ceita, viz., 
whether they were the same as the Gauls, and in what they dif- 
fered from or resembled the Iberi or BQspani ? All he says is 
interesting ; there is nothing which <x>ntroverts the view opened 
out in the foregoing pages, and much that adds strength to it. 

Starting from the point above mentioned, he proceeds to find, 
for every name recorded in ancient writers, a word in Basque by 
which to explain it When the name is neatly Celtic, Roman, 
or Carthaginian, or quite so, he drops it By audi a process, 
the names of a^y and every country may be made to belong to 
any and every other. 

M. Yon Humboldt having expressed hia own inabiUty to de- 
cide, earnestly invites the investigation of the learned, and l&e 
suggests to them a thread hy which they may advance securely 
through the imagined labyrinth; — ^this is no other than iHi 
study of coins. As well might he have suggested the investi- 
gation of Assyrian antiquities by- the books printed at Babylon 
and Nineveh,* 

* Coins, as other moDuments, have supplied a few names of cities, ^but 
are of fiu* posterior date to the migrations of even the PhoemdaDs, and 
are of no service in the ihvestigatioD of events anterior to history. 

From the coins of Spain several alphabets have been made out ; but 
of course they belong to the Ibwian taaes and races. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE CLANS IN BARB ART. 
'* Scoti per divorea Tagarltea" — Am, MABCELLiNDfl. 

From thin^ which only a Highlander oould have observed, I 
learaed that my forefathers had viaited Barbary. 1 perceived 
the inteTCQiirse of the two people in their baking and cooking, 
dairy, dress^ orn amenta, superstition and words, K this connec- 
tion were with the Celts in generjil^ it would be a matter of mere 
ethnography^ but it is one of history j for the coiaddeiMMS .are 
with the clans alone. 

The kirtle, plaid, bonnet, eagle's* plimie^ tamily cogniianeea, 
ave nntnowo in Brittany ; nor do the Bretons call their farm- 
steads, ^abhail^ or their ^n-ayhounds, doghk. The dress of the 
elans is not that of the ancient Gauls: those who advocate its 
antiquity are mnch puzzled to find a source for it, and content 
themselves with supposing it to be derived trom the Roman, 
No supposition can be more groundless : that branch of the 
Celts which never did submit to Boman domination could not be 
the only one to adopt the Roman dress.* The Scots, during 
the period of Roman power in Britain^ never eame in contact 
with them, and under the empire, the toga itself had been laid 
aside ; at least, corpses j and statues only wore it. 

The costume of the Highlands, then, carries us back beyond 
Roman times^ and beyond all written record ; it alone remains 
in Europe, a monument of this order^- — that of Barbary alone 
remains among a people derived from the East. I have already 
shown that they are the same ; which carries both back to the 
plains of Mesopotamia, or the banks of the Jordan. 

Mr, Layard^s researches above, as well m under ground, have 
furnished further evidence in many points of resemblance be^ 
tween tlieir manners and the scenes ca^rved on the alabasters of 

* Some of them took eervicet but not before the fourth century. 
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liie Assyrians, and the customs preserved by the mountam-tribes 
in the neighborhood. 

The clans crowned their king on a stone, and threw down 
their plaids before him. One full statue only has been found at 
Nimroud : it is that of a- Hng, and he is seated on a square ^| 

stone ;^ doubtle^^ tlie Asi^yriskns threw down their mantlea be* > 

foro him. 

The eagle's plume is worn in the bonnet by the TSgaii-f The 
Idag at Nimroud wears a cap standing np in front Uke the 
Scotch bonnet : the straps and ribbons flow behmd^J 

In several bass-reli^^fe, the kilt appears ^ and is pointed out by 
Mr. Layard : § the mountaipeers wear a long shirfc dyed of one • 

color, as was tbrmerly used among the clans, • 

The chief and impregnable fortress of tbe Kurds is called the 
" Castle of the Cymri,'^| and^ as if to return the compliment^ . ^ 

the Celts have given the name Carne scrai^^ to the place in • 

Ai^leshire, where, on a sculpture of the thirteenth century, the 
long plaids (philemore)** with the double-folds, may be seen^ 
exactly as they are worn by the Jewish women in Morocco, 

In Nineveh there waa no bath. The moun tain-tribes indulge^ 
in all ways and in all places, in washing and dabbling in water, 
without the slightest regard to the sense of delicacy which is so 
strong in all other Eaj^teni people* The clans were formerly re- 
markable in like manner for the use of water ; — new-born in^ints 
were plunged in cold water.f f 

The ckn system hinges on the distinction of the diflcrent 
families by " setB" of colors. In tbis they difler from all the 
people of the West, who have colors in a flag, and not on their 
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* NineveJi, v. iL p. B2. ^ ^ 

t /61U vol. i, p. 194. T . ^ 

} The reaemblAnce appeara moat in the oldest Bculfjturea r it k not 
rend^ed in tbe pktea to the work The same figure is oho found in 
the Tosbr— tower part of the Egyptian head-dresa — called p^hent. 

S ^lao in tlie Xantbbn marbl^. E. ix. No. 4B, 50, 157, 

f KaMi KuinrL^LATARO, v. i p. 118. 

*f Carai is also a name m Galilee. 

** It is figored in the largte work of the Stuarta : they were of ooui^e 
not aware of the Eoeanixig of the double fold. 

tf " The children are bathed night and morning in cold or warm wa^ 
t€r."— Htwrttt'a Western Islands, Toi i. p. 194. ^ 

" The practice still with those who weitr the kilt, is to wash their limbe ^ 

mwerj morning as a preventative against cold.'' — Baowii, toL i. p, 100. 

** Strong from th^ cradle, and of sturdy brood, 
We bew our ueW'bi>m infanta to the flood ■ 
Tbere bathed amid the waves our babes we hold, 
Ittored to Biimmer's heit and ^dnter's cold.'* 
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P^voDs, The Yezidis, called the worahipeiB of the denl^ hayt 
in like manner their colors, black and red,^ which they wear, 
and with which they adorn their habitation?. The clans passing 
through these countries, and engaged in the wars fas I shall 
presently show they were), of necessity must have also so dis- 
tinguished themselves; and being neither a horde migrating, 
nor a nation in possession, but serving as mercenaries under dis- 
tinct leaders^ each of these would adopt distinguishing badges, 
and thence tbfi ^^ets" and tartans of me different clans, and the 
common name adopted by them. 

The discoveries of Nineveh, and the modes of dyeing among 
the population whidi still Hves in the neighborhood of those 
rains, confirm to the letter what I have said elsewhere respecting 
the selection of a standard of color, and the preservation of it in 
the tartan. 

The tartan existed only by the art of dyeing : without perfec- 
tion in it, the idea of distinction by colors could not be ente)> 
tained. This was not a mere diffei^nce between black and 
white, as the ak and cara comfolou, or white and Uack fleeces 
of the Turks, which was obtained by natural wool ; nor was it 
the color of a cap or a slipper which might be purdiased ready 
dy^ : proficiency in one color did not suffice, but in all they 
had, to be dyed in every cottage, or under every tent They 
were applied to the coarsest substances, for the rudest wear, and 
to be recognizable so long as the material held together. This 
was to be achieved b^ a migratory and erratic people, in times 
Ivhen no lac or indigo, no chromates or phosphates were to be 
found at every apothecary's. The dyes were to be sought in the 
fields or on the mountain sides ;f and each emigration involved 
a new teries of experiments, to be rewarded by new triumphs of 
unaided industiy and untutored taste. How deeply planted in 
their natures must have been the instinct of colors, thus to pre- 
serve those tints in daily wear, which at Nineveh have been saved 
by being buried in the bowels of the earth. It was not the 
colors most easily obtained that they selected : they had a rule, 
. to whioh circumstances were made to bend. 

Ifoown is the natural color of a large proportion of the fleeces ; 
it is dyed with a moss (crottle) by simpte boiling : the color is 

* Nineveb, vol L pp. 360, 522. 
^ f Ordering some Bta£f from i^ Pfighland woman, and having fixed Hie 
time for its being sent to me, she ran after me to say, that I must not 
havelibe yellow stripe, or I ooold not ha^e it till bext year. Inquiring 
the reason, she said, "for the yellow I most wait ti)l Jtme, wh<en the 
heather is in bloom." 
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beautiful and indelible. They like brown as a ooQnuon w«art 
shepherd's ooats, plaids, and trowsers, are made <rf it, but never 
was brown seen in a Tartan 1 The dans learned this art where 
they had occasion to adopt the badge. 

"Dyes of the finest quality, particularly reds ^d greeiw, 
which even European ingenuity has been unable to equal, are 
obtained by the inhabitants of Kurdistan from flowers and 
berbs, growing abundantly in their mountains. The art of ex- 
tracting them is not a recent discovery, but has been known for 
ages to people living in the same country; as we learn from the 
fiSquent mention of Babylonian and Parthian dyes by ancient 
autliorB. The carpets of Kurdistan and Persia ,are still unri- 
valed, not only for the beauty of their texture, but for the brib> 
Hancy of their hue& From the (Mrnaments on the dresses of 
the figures in the Assyrian sculptuies, we may conclude, tb«l 
similar colors were extensively used, either in dyeing the gaJ^ 
m^ts themselves, or the threads with which the material was 
wovwi."* 

On asking a gentleman well acquainted with these countries,! 
if he perceived any resemblance between their customs, and 
tJK)se of the Highkaders, his answer was, *^ It strikes every one^ 
espedaHy in respect to tbeir chiefe and clan government ThflT 
different tribes mJy sdso be known by the stripes of color on 
the shalvar, as the Highland clans by the stripes on tjieir tar- 
tan ; and they have the tradidon, that Euvope is peopled hf 
tribes that emitted from their country.'' 

My informant connected this tradition with the recognized 
Eastern <»igin of thepeople of Europe, but it can not refer to 
these emigrations. That the Celts came from the Sast all his- 
tory attests, and philology has confirmed its verdict;]; but .the 
waves of emigraticm wMch flowed westward passed all to the 
northward of the Caspian Sea. A physical necessity detenmned 
their course; and from the Himalaya to the Carpa&ian Seas* 
deserts or mountain barriers extend, which prevented their over» 
flowing the south, and set them on Europe. The Turks are an 
exception, being enabled to cross the desert r^^ns between the 
Sea of Aral and the Hindoo Cush by means of their korses, 
and their pastoral habita. To the southward, therefore, of this 
line no tradition of this peopling of £kir<^ could sub^t ; and 
I might have set this one aside, as some uncertain revetberatiiHi 

♦ Nineveh, ydL ii. p. 811. 

IUr, Bobs, the compAiiioQ of Mr. Layard 
I need only refer to Pritchard'i work entitled, '' On the Indian Origin 
<rf the Celts.'* 
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of the great Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic emigrations, Had I 
not recollected the name which the Jews of Morocco apply to 
Europe — ^*'Erae dom^^ They then were acquainted with the 
" Erse,"* or Gaelic tribes, and njiust have known them to have 
gone to Europe, and called it by their name. This explained 
at once how the Koords should have a similar recollection of 
the peopling of Europe by tribes who emigrated from tiheir 
country. 

Many coincidences might be added to these. For instance, 
aQiiong the Irish Scots a higher class of Druids, unknown 
among the British, was called Ollama^ evidently the "Plemal" 
— ^the learned — of the East. The name of £Euries in Erse is 
skechyan, the Arab 8heik, Moore remarks, that these beiugs 
seem to record some lost dass or people, which he supposes to 
be the Druids. The blood-fine was, for the prince,^ a thousand 
oxen ; in Arabia it is a thousand camels. It was ooomiuted in 
the Highlands for a coin, which is designated by the Spanish 
word oros. The soldier's allowance in the East is called ** tain," 
whence iimariot, the feudal tenure of Turkey. A Celtic poem, 
attributed to the sixth century, and ^ claiming respect as ex- 
ceeding in antiquity any production of any vernacular tongue of 
Europe,''! is entitled Tain ^Ao, which is translated "Spoil of 
Cattle." 

The Irish Scots are the only people of Europe who have had 
their language, not through the Greeks and Bomans, but di- 
rectiy from the first inventors. But I do not li^ any stress on 
this coincidence, as their ktters probably were-— or at least may 
have been — dn use in Ireland long before the arrival of the 
dans, having been taught by the Phoenicians. 

The peculiarities which cOistinguish the clans from the Celts 
in general, may thus be traced to the countries lying upoi^ the 
Euphrates and the eastern and southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. On the other hand, in> Judaea and the coast of Africa, 
are to be found cromlechs and Druidical remains, which attest 
their passage through these countries. With the inference 
thence to be drawn, their own traditions concur. 

Great Britain and Ireland were inhabited from the beginning 
by Gauls. The Scots, though Gauls, were a distinct and miU- 
tary body, and they entered at a subsequent time from a differ- 
ent direction. We trace them from Scotiand to Ireland, where 

* Erse is t|ie name which the clans give to their language: it includes 
Iridi, Scotch, and Manx, and ezclu<3^ Armoricaxi, Welsh, Oomiah, and 
Carniolan.— Bbown's Highland Cfans. 

t Report of Hig h land Society on Ossian. 
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for a time they were ih% dominant race. They had reached 
Ireland from Spain: they had not reached Spain, however, 
from Gaul, but from Barbary, — such were their traditions when 
first recorded.* 

In Westminster Hall there is a stone on which the kings (A 
England are crowned. It was carried thither from ^ne, 
where the kings of Scotland had l>een crowned upon it ; and 
had been placed there by Kenneth, son of Alpen, after his 
victbry over the Picts in 843. To Scone it had been trans- 
ported from Dunstaffnage, where the successors of Fergus had 
been crowned upon it To Dunstafi&iage it had been brought 
from Tarah,! where the Scottish kings of Ireland had been 
crowned upon it; and Ireland had been named from it Innis- 
&il. To TsxTjh. it had been brought from Spaing and to Spain, 
it was said, from the Holy Land.§ It emitted under the right- 
ful prince a sound like that of the statue Memnon,|| and re- 
mmned dumb under a usurper. The importance attached to it 
was such as to make its removal to England be considered in 
the time of Edward I. a necessary step toward the subjuga- 
tion of the Scottish kingdom. They called it the stone of for- 
tune, and the stone of destiny (Lia fiail).^ 

* **The Scots were a nation of Kelts, who came from Asia along the 
African shore, into Spain, and thence into Ireland, which they fill,^ says 
Nennius, sec 13, 14, "even to this day." Afterward, he says, "Other 
Soots came from Spain, and by little and little possessed themselves of 
many districts in Ireland. A Scottish colony from Ireland planted itself 
in Ajrgyleshire, then called Dabriada, or Dabreta, where." says Kennius, 
"they dwell to this day, another in the Isle of Man, ana the parts adja- 
cent — ^Anstet's Lava and Constitution of England, p. 88. 

f Teamhuyr, in the oblique cases Teamhra, whence Tarah. This is 
evidently tfa« Temorah celebrated by Ossian as the Irish capital 

1 Moore's Ireland. ' 

§ " The names of the stone are both of them derived from a persua- 
sion the ancient Irish had, that in what county soever the stone re- 
mained, there one of their blood was to reiga" — ^Toland's History of the 
Druids, 'p. 1^2. 

I Sir G. Wilkinson found a stone in a statue, sonorous, and that in its 
top while concealed fr^m below, he could by striking it produce a sound. 
Referring to this inddent, while standing beside the Assyrian statue, 
mentioned 4i few pages back, I struck it in illustration of the method 
used It instantly answered in Meomon^b voice, with the clear sound of 
bell-metal 

^ Harris, Antiq. of Ireland, ci p. 10. O'Brien gives this as two words, 
" laa &il," .^e fatal stone, olherwise dock na cinncamhuin, an ominous 
accident or destiny, genii '* cinncamhua." Both concur in the great ven- 
eration in which it was held by the ancient Irish, on account of its " mi- 
raculous virtues.'* Antiquities, ut sup. p. 10, 124. See ako Sedwirf^» Aii- 
tiq. of Ireland, p. 308. 
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Tradition, atxKmg the other people of Europe, is an inventor 
of £&ble, rather than a recorder d hcia ; but its value is very 
difl^rent among these races. Supposing that ^ur books were 
swept away — not one ancient name coUld be found m Europe : 
the Gaul of the North alone would be able to restore them. 
He would tell you the names of the islands of Britain and 
Ireland, which Aristotle used twenty-three centuries ago— they 
know no others,^ therefore are their traditions valuable. 

Although I think I have established my proposition without 
the aid of history, I can boldly appeal to it Historical worka 
of authority are dramas performed by some great people, who 
are ever bn the stage and in front ; and events are assorted so as 
to wind in and conceal, if not to disguise and suppress, what- 
ever does not belong to them. In livy's pages the eart^ is a 
chess-board, and the players sit in the senates of Rome and 
Carthage ; but if we go to the sources from which he drew, 
and refer to authors who have dealt with special subjects, we 
find other actors and other passions. We then see ^e honor 
of one battle transferred from the devotion <^ a consul to the 
docility of quadrupeds, and the glory of another from legionary 
valor to fameless barbarian8.f Roman history is a conspiracy 
to rob of their fame the Elephants and the Gauls. What were 
the conditions imposed by Rome — what the fete incurred by 
Carthage ? the surrender of her ships, her elephants and her 
Gauls, Such was the importance of tribes 'which Ronuyi 
writers exhibit as warlike, yet undisciplined sis brave ; but un- 
manageable, with long unwieldy swords, and rash and aimless 
impulses. Here were they in Africa the prop of Carthage, 
They had " learned from long mihtary service to speak Phoeni- 
cian,"J and yet remained so distinct a body as to require " in- 
terpreters to disclose to the Carthaginians their decrees."§ 

Further to the east, a century before, during the convulsions 
which followed the death of Alexander, and preceded the great 

♦ Grant's Origin of the Gauls, p. 262. Ptoleiny'i names of the tribes 
can still be nearly all identified, and he only edited the old work of the 
Phoenician mariners. 

L Compare Livy and Polybius on the battle of Zama, and these with 
n on the last struggle of Macedon, for the part played by the Gauls 
and elephants. From the latter it appears, tmtt by an *' Elephant and 
Castle/' CsBsar crossed the Thames, and won Britain. 

X n&Xat vrpariv6ntv6i ffiti UoKiyHrBai ^otvtKtvt.-^^lt. i p. 80. Ta6rp ii 
w&t ol irX(£<rro< owtoalvovro iy iirnXUrta Stik rd fifiims r^ irpoYtycvnf^ivfii arpa- 
rt(as, 

% At' k^nnAias rh SiioYftiva wop* airo^s dtUa^ nXt ^;^Xoii. — Ii. ill p. 197. 
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contest between Carthage and Roitie, the part they played k 
thus described by Justin : 

'^ So powerful at this time was the race of the Gauls, that 
they filled all Asia, as^ if with a swarm : neither did the kings 
of the East carry on any war without a mercenary army of 
Gauls ; nor when driven from their throne did they seek refuge 
elsewhere thim among the Gauls. Such was the terror of the 
Gaelic name — such the unconquered fortune of their arms, that 
dominion was not deelned securely possessed, nor lost greatness 
capable of recovery, unless by Gaelic bravery." 

The Gauls are here measured against Greeks,^ with the art 
oi war carried to the highest point, and strategy raised into a 
science amoug the general kmgs, disputants fcur the relics ci 
Alexander's army and dominion. Here were Gauls — but how 
different from those of Gaul ! here were Gauls as thoroughly 
conversant, and as essentially imbued with the knowledge of 
all the systems of the East and South, as those of the North were 
ignorant of all habits foreign to their own. Here then is the 
people to fiimish the emigration from the Holy Land to Spain, 
and to the Highlands, which their own traditions report : here 
are the circumstances to fashion them into that peculiar discip- 
line which up to this day they have preserved. 

According to their own tradition they had crossed into Spain 
from Barba^. They were not originally in Africa ; they must 
then have come all the way round the Mediterranean, and then 
must they have derived their c»rigin from those Celts who, six or 
seven centuries before the Christian era, having been repulsed 
from Italy and Greece, crossed the Bosphorus and settled a large 
kingdom in Asia Minor : such is the account given of them by the 
writers of the period. They wandered through Asia Minor — 
as the Arabs and Patans do in India, or the Albanians in Turkey — 
before they settled inGalatia, and to this settlement they were con- 
strained. But probably they did not all so settle when the Romans 
conquered that country, and in a manner waged against them a 
war of extermination : their wanderings were resumed, and it must 
have been to the south that they directed their steps. Already 
were they familiarized with these regions, and probably enter- 
tained a peculiar relationship with the most remarkable of its 
people. 

" Galilee," and " Galilee of the Gentiles^^ can only mean a 

* Sir W. Scott, in the^ ^ Leeend of Montrose," says that the clans have 
an ancient order of battle, which seems to be derived from the Macedo- 
nian phalanx. 
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Celtic colony or settlement*' The Gatds are of as freqaent 
occurrence m Josephus as in Caesar's Commentaries. The 
^ Gentiles" of Galilee were not the ancient inhabitants, for it was 
ihe land of the Girgasenes, who never could become Jews, as 
the Galileans were in the time of Christ. The ^expression " of 
the Gentiles"! must apply to strangers admitted within the 
Jewish pale. It was this country that Solomon had desired to 
give away, and that Hiram would not take. 

This would be the most hkely place for a settlement of Grauls. 
The name is giVen at a period wiiich would coincide with the 
hypothesis ; nor is there any thing extraordinary in the Gali- 
leans being Celta, seeing that in the time of Jerome the language 
of Treves was spoken in nearly its primitive purity in the center 
of Asia Minor.| 

The idea wmch we have formed <^ the barrier between the 
Jews and the Gentiles, arises from the extermination of, and the 
constant denunciations against, the nations of Canaan — ^the Gib- 
ecMiites alone excepted — an exception obtained by fraud. There 
was no obstacle whatever to the admission of any stranger to 
full participation and entire identification with the Jewish people. 
Whenever there was an exception it was in consequence of 
transactions between that people and the Jews. The Jews re- 
sembled a man whose lire is prolonged some thousand years 
with a memcuy unimpaired. He had been enslaved by the 
Egyptian — ^he was ever afler shy of him. (The Egyptian be- 
came a Jew only in the third generation.) Amelek had smote 
him on the way of the Desert, and he hated him.§ The excep- 
tions were the Canaanite among the children of Esau, Amelek 
and the Egyptians, any other stranger had only to be circum- 
cised.^ From the time of the Grecian OHiquests, the Jews 
themselves attempted to ef^uoe this distinction, that they might 
appear in the Palestra like the Greeks. 

TIhs explains, perhaps, why Galilee was the chief field of the 
labors of Christ, and now his disciples were principally firom 
that people, who were most imtainted by the prevaihng super- 
stitions, not ranked among Jewish schisms, and free from the 
servile imitation of the Greeks. Thus may we claim for our 

* The names of Golarif Galaza, Game, Tara, have also be^ pre- 
served 

+ ** Harosheth of the Gentfles " see Judges, cb. iv. 

X " Gkdataa excepto sermone Grseco quo omnis Oriens loquitur, propriam 
linguam ©andem pene habere Treveros.** — Fpht. ad Galat. ProemX 2. 

I " And thou Shalt not forget it" — ^Deui xxv. 19. 

I Exodus xii. 48. 
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iwofy^ibflre in tibe first figHng^ for ineD ; and U ia not aa ex> 

tnm^vit stretch of the imagination to picture the luitenere to 
"the Sermon on the Mount," decked with the eagle's plumes 
and girde<l with the sporran and dirk** 

TLe aagaeious Ptolemies gathered from Sjria all the scattered 
elements of stieng^th : they turned elephants to account : they 
collected Jews and attracted them into Egypt — they coulJ not 
have neglected the (>aitls. In common vvith the JevTs, they 
mnst have suffered in the convulsions of Egypt, and those who 
abandoned Egypt^ left it always for the West. Down that slope 
of the BarbatT shore— like so many other races — they must 
have sUd^ and, arriving at the borne of the wandering Arab, 
they too raised their pillar opposite the etones which Hereulea 
placed. This stone no local tradition consecrates, no ancient 
belief oonfirmst no eotemporarj monument explains, no people 
claims. It h their own. The Arab, as he tents beside it, calls 
it a *'pi?^(?/* and on it hancrg the history of the Highland clans. 
Arrested by the ocean — Uke the Saracens a thousand years Istefi 
they turned to the nortii, and crossing the Straits j got back again 
to Europe, 

Thns^ by the aid of history and monuments have we brouglit 
them do^vn to Spain, up to which their own traditions had eW* 
ried them. They appared in Spain to continue that coiitest 
with Rome which the exterminations of Galatia had cominenoed, 
and their breast* might have been animated by thy remem* 
brance even of Brennus and the capitol At last^ after all thts 
world had been subjugated by the tinal conquest of the Astu- 
rians and the Vascones, they took ship to seek miw settlements, 
Gaub were in great numbei4 in Asia, Syria. Africa, and Spain : 
no trace of them ia to be found in the present day, nor any rec- 
ord of them after the first centuries of the Christian era down- 
ward : they were not a people to become contounded with the 
native populations ; they passed, then, out of thejie regions* 
Let na see if Spain preserves any record of the event. 

To this day, the Irish and Scotch are entitled, on setting foot 
in Bfeeay, to every privilege and immunity of the natives ;*— 
they have the rank of nobles, can be elected to any miigistracy, 
and have the right of holding land. From these privileges 
Spaniards are excluded* In the whole range of history no more 
interesting record will he found of the friendship of two races 
divided by 2000 years. This isopoUtan league, recorded in the 

■ In tUe Kineveh marbles^ ihe king wears two {daggers in one Case; 
iide by dd&. The Circassians wear a HinaUer one on the case of tbg 
Urgest, as the djrfc. 
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of BiacavT is a nionunient of tlie paaaage through 
of our mountain clans^ not less remarkitble than the 
listed of Tangier ; and we may be m certain of the event ui if 
the day of departure aud the numbers of the vessek* Lad beea 
chiseled on granite or engraved on steel. 

Driven from Spain by the advimco of the Roman arms^ where 
should they have taken, or where could they have sought ref- 
uge ? GauJ wafl occupied, America not ojaen, Africa and Brit- 
ain were provinces of Rame ; the north of Europe, if not Roman, 
distant or difficult of aeoeas — there remained only Ireland* The 
liomaas were in possession of Britain for 400 years ; why did 
they never set toot in Ireland ? They had fleets at their com- 
mat;d ; a tew vessels collected on tlie coast had sufficed to croea 
to Britain — that coast was difficult* Ireland invited their ap- 
proach ■ they Lad forces to dispose of, even for the conquest of 
barren lauds ; they could send 50,000 men to the North, and 
support the exi>edition by seji ; they could circumnavigate the 
island, push commerce^ spread agriculture, pieree forests with 
roads, fix on stations, and fortify camps, Ireland was then green 
as she h now ; w^oocled as slie is no longer ; rich in her produce, 
refined in lier industry. Sciemjc and learning were there; 
strangers had settled on her soil, and adventurers from the 
Holy Land had, perhiips, for a thous^and years exported her pro- 
duce and worked her mines. Ireland was then every way at- 
tractive ; — no Bridf^h parliament had yet passed an Irish law [ 
— why thou did not the Romans cross from the Severn and the 
Mersey! Th^ Scots wa-e there. 

The Roman liistorlaua <io not mention them ; they were not 
in Caledonia to meet Agricola or Sever us ; tlieir first pa«!sage 
into Scotland coming mthin the range of hiatorj', occurred only 
A. D, 258j and it was centuries before they established their 
dominion in the north. — The ** Stone of Fate" accomplished ita 
pilgrimage to Arg^^le. A century atler their tirst passage (306), 
an incursion mto England ii the first recorded instance of colli- 
sion with the Romans,! And are they not even aa we see 
them — or at least sncli as they made themselv^ felt hut a cen- 
tury ago — a people who must have liad some such history, 
who&e adventurous spirit must have been disciplined by long 
peregrinations — the Ulysses of nations^ seeing the cities and ol> 

■ The bards do enumemte the ve^els of different eipeditions. 

■)■ "They were, however, ejtpelled by lliotHloeius, m tke tiAh een- 
tmy frotn the N&tUia Imperii krge bodies of them Bpp(>ar to lmv« tokea 
aervice id the eaipire i one corpa WEta atatbaed in Ulyrizuii:!, one ut JUsm^t 
pDe m Ttflly. ^ 
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serving the manners of many people, and having an eye to mark 
what was profitable, and a hand to hold what they had thought 
proper to select ? What othSr people brought a flag to every 
breast ? in its vestment conferred upon the humblest the blazon 
of heraldry, and the insignia of kings; selecting emblems and 
signs from the £urest objects <^ nature, or the most imaginative 
inventions of man : primitive colors, flowers of the field, plume 
of the sky ? Alone in Europe they retain a stamp, a memory, 
and a name. After discomfiting the' remnant of a line of fake 
princes, the British parliament feared to dwell in the same 
island with the Kilt, nor-deemed itself secure where the " battle 
colors" were dyed with the heather, spun on the soil, and worn 
by the clans.* 

All that remains is the last flickering of the light of a land 
extinguished, not by the blast of battle, but by the breath of her 
sons. Had Scotland's chiefe been true to the noblest station in 
Europe, she would hjive held her own and saved England. 

* «<. Their peaceful glens were visited with the scourge of a liceDtipiis 
soldiery let loose upon the helpless inhabitants, and every means taken 
to break up tl\e peculiar organization, and consequent power of the 
Highland cmns. The disarming act, which had been passed after the 
insurrection of the year 1715, was now carried into rigid execution, and 
with a view to destroy as much as possible any distinctive usages of this 
primeval race, and thus to efibce their nationality, an act was passed, 
proscribing tiie use of their ancient garb. The indignity inflicted b;^ this 
act was perhaps more keenly felt by the Highlanders, attached in no 
ordinary degree to their ancient customs, than any of the other measures 
resorted to by the English government : but at the same time it must be 
admitted, that it effected tiie ol^'ect contemplated in its formation, and that 
more was accomplished bj this measure, in destroying the nationality, 
and breaking up the spirit of the clan's-men, than by any of the other 
acts. The system of clanship was also assailed by an act passed in the 
year 1748, by which heritaUC jurisdictions were abolished throughout 
Scotiand, and thus the sanction of law was removed from any claim 
whidi Highland chiefs, or barons, might in future be disposed to make 
upon tiie obedience or service of their followers." — Skinneb's Sketch, 
vol L p. 145. 



BOOK V. 
SEVILLE. 

CHAPTER L 

THE ISLAND OF ANDALUZ. 

The emporium of the new world and the port of the Western 
ocean, has become an inland town ; but the shade of oran^ 
groves, the white marble of Moorish halls, the dance, the bull- 
fight, the garb of the Andalusian, still attract the wanderer and 
detain the guest. Nowhere x>n the soil of Europe is there so 
much that is beautiful with so little that is familiar. The Tower 
of our metropolis claims the honor of having for its founder 
JuHus Caesar. The dictator appears only in the list of the ben- 
e&ctors of Seville : pressing forward to the bounds of human 
memory, she proudly asserts a. founder among the gods. Ex- 
isting when Rome was founded, and Carthage built, she has 
witnessed their catastrophe and survived tlieir decay. From the 
earliest peopling of the earth to the present hour, Seville has 
endured, a mother, if not a mistress, dty, and has never known 
sack or desolation. Italica was the first Roman colony beyond 
the Alps — Seville was the capital of the Goths, Two kings 
were canonized ; the one , for its capture, the other for its de- 
fense. 

This single provincial dty possesses the tradition of the Phoe- 
nicians ; traces of the Romans ; tombs of the Goths ; monuments 
of the Saracens ; a cathedral that has no equal. It has the 
highest tower, the purest air, the longest plain, and l^e richest 
soil in Spain. It contains the master-piece of Spanish sculpture, 
and a wnole school of unrivaled painting. It may be true of 
Spain, if of any country, that 

"Cada villa 
Tien su marayilla.'* 
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Bnt, aooording to the old proverb on the lips of eyeiy pesflunt^ 

Seville h^^elf 5s the marvel, and nevertheless, she la a truly 
Spanisii town — a village, not a eity. 

A nobt^ bust stands in the orange grove of the " House of 
Pontius Pilate " It Tvould appear to be an effort to conjoin the 
invi^t opposite qualities, and to represent nnder one Lead the 
distinguishing attiibut^ of the aexesi, strength and daring;, vo- 
luptuousness and grace. Tlie h^ad b large, the brow ponder- 
ous^ the eye full and grave, while tlie cheek and lips are robbed 
from Hebe* It Is hard to a ay whether the martyr s palm, the 
veil of Cjthera, or the club of Hereulea, m the emblem befitting 
it. On inquiring where it had been discovered, I was fturprised 
to learn that it was a liead of Cleopatra, a present from a Ro- 
man pontiff. It must havR been sent to the Queen of Giiadal- 
quivir, as the prototype of herself; sensual and heroic, faithful 
and capricious, wanton and warlike — handling with equal dex- 
terity and equal grjice, the fagot and tho fan ; the Castanet and 
navaja ; the ohainpion of the Catholic church against Ariani.«imj 
the bulwark of Spain against tJie Korthmen, the first pupil of ^ 

the Saracens in art, the first rebel against their power ;* the 
competitor of Florence^ Venice, Bologuii, and Rome, in deJsign, 1 

paintang, and architecture ; the niotlier of the Inquisition ; claim- ^j 

ing as her founder the representative of force, and selecting as ' 

her patrons two spotless virgins. Prom her port was embarked 
the gold that in former ages adorned the temples of idolatry, 
and on her beach has been in modem times landed the gold uf 
Mexico and Peru, that has left Spain bankrupt and Europe rich 
in com and poor in worth, 

A Spaniard, in describing her, commences in these terms : 
.** hi the part of Spain toward the south, in the rich and fertile . 

province of Andalusia, on the oriental bank of the river Gnadal- ^ % 

qnivh, stands the beautiful Sevillia, capital and metropolis of four ^ 

kingdoms, first court of the Spanish monarchy, and, primacy of 
the churches of Spain " 

Andalusia to the Moors was tlie Atlantic Island — the garden 
which they found wild, and which they filled with new plants, 

* She -was among tlic first to rise ng&inst the French. 
^ "To an acute but indifferent obf^rver, Seville, a a we found it on out 
return, would have been a tnoat ititere^stiog study. He could not Lut ad- 
mire the patriotic energy of the mhabitantSt tlielr unbounded demotion to 
the cause of their counlry, and the woodejrM effort by which, in epiie of 
their pflseive habits of eubinijSion, Qiej hiwi ventured to dare both the 
authority of their rulers, and the approaching baj'onets of the French— 
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flowers, and fruit ** God in his justice,^ said they, ^having de- 
nied to the Christians a heavenly paradise, has given them in 
exchange an earthly one. It is a garden where uie high places 
are battle-fields, but whose vales are free from famine." 

*' Seville is a young bride, her husband is, abbab, 
Her dinticMii AflliuraC her neclcliice, Guadalquivir, 
Aj^^immf L^ a fote&t without wild beosis, 
Gimdalqiiiverj & river without crocodilea'^ 

So sang one of those Sevillifln poets wlio were so numeiK^us 
that " Afrie;! would not have held them, if it had been divided 
out in portiona among them," and whose praises had such charms 
that " had thej been bestowed on the night they would have 
made her fairer thao the day/^ 

The Easterns represent the world as a bird, the East being 
the head, Europe the body, the North and the South the wings, 
and the We«t the tail Haroun-el-Rascbid told an Andalnaian 
that he was from the worUVa kiil : the Andalusian replied, " the 
bird is a ptacocky 

Al-bekir-Al-andalusi thus sums up the exceUence of his native 
country : *^ It is t3quai to Sham (Syria) for puritj of air and 
sweetness of waters ; to Yemen, for mildness of temperature ; to 
Hind (India), for drugs and aromatic plants ; to China, tor mines 
and precious stones ; to Aden (Arabia), for the number and ae- 
curity of its coasts and harlwi's/* 

To that fitf>ck of knowledge known to us under the geneifal 
name of Saracen, Morocco contributed probably that dexterity 
m the distribution of water, and the perfection of agriculturo 
and taste in gardening, wliicli so enriched and embellished Spain 
under its dominion. These arts could not have been furniahed 
by the nomade tribes of Arabia Petrea; and they wt^re to be 
looked for in the descendants of that people, who for four cen* 
turies had made their country the mtnary of Rome and the 
world, who inherited the agricultural science which had aided 
CarthajL^e to extend h(.*r dominion. The Tribe government of 
the Douar, still subsisting, arose amid patriarchal mannerg, 
and science triumphs without obscuring the charms of nature, 
or the tast^ of man. This country and its stori^a are the ** Ara- 
bian Nights''^— not read, but &een, 

Ibnir Ghalib entitles one of his chapters, " Contentment of 
the soul in contemplating the ruins of Andalusia," For us this 
contempUtion suggests any thing but contentmeiit. The Moor 
needed no leesous from the past*^the traces of Carthagia- 

• BarkhArdt chamcterizeft the traditional institntioos of the detflft ii 
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ian wealth and Roman power w^re useless to Mm. He re- 
quired no maxims, for he cultured no fallades. The Arahs 
united the two systems of the ancient world — the tribe and 
colcmy. The results in public riches and individual well-being, 
neither predecessors nor successors have rivaled or conceived. 
Such are the lessons whidi we may learn in the city of the fan- 
dango and guitar, whether we itiay have strayed only to bestow 
a passing glance to Lydian steps, or a listening hour on Teian 
measures. 

In regi^d to Moorish ruins, Seville disappointed me. The 
great mosk has been demohshed ; the cathedral, indeed, occu- 
piles its s^ht, but why should the other have been destroyed! 
The Alcazar is by the Sevillians extolled above the Alhambra ; 
but, excepting the entrance, it can be admired only as a copy by 
those who have seen the works of the master. Originally it was 
a Moorish ediice, but it was remodeled under Spanish kings, 
and is qow und^^ing repairs and painting in die deplorable 
style of the-specimens of Mo<Hish plaster hung up in the Museum 
of Madrid.* Tlie term Cazar, or Oazaria, is derived from the 
palace of the Caesars ; it was then associated with the Moorish 
god, and thus acquired an impress of grandeur. A petition from 
a township, imploring the queen to take the government out 
of the hands of the Cortes, places in antithesis Alcazar and 
''cluhr 

The house of Pontius Pilate pretends to be nothing more than 
an imitation ; as such it is a splendid work. Its cMef value is, 
in recording the thought oi the chieftain, who, irfter his pilgri- 
mage to the Holy Land, endeavoring to transfer to his native 
city the type of Pdestine — took the mocbl of a Moorish palace 
for the habitation of the Roman governor of Judaea. 

Seville has been well chosen by Comeille as the scene of his 
" Cid." This title, and^ the reasons he puts in Ferdinand'9 

''so well adi^yted, 00 natural, and bo simple, that every nation not re- 
duced to skKvery, if thrown at large on the wide desert, might be ez* 
pected to adopt the same." — NoteM on the Bedouins^ p. 241. 

Burkhnrdt has here so forgotten the European, as to identify freedom 
and sense. En<^ledge is to (rod, what science is to language, or mud 
to water. The fountain in each is pure, each step in *' advance,** brisffi 
corruption : the last point, unless where there is a return upon itoel( is 
always the worst 

♦ The Duke and Duchess de Montpensier took up their abode in the 
Alcazar, with the design of restoring it Furniture was ordered from 
Africa. One generation more and the Alhambra wiU be scarcely trace- 
i^le, and the bastard fashions now springing up, will be to sul^eqaeDlt 
times the type of the Moors ! 
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month for confemiig it on the young hero, show that he looked 
on the Moors as models for a soldier and a knight. The char- 
acter of the contest is portrayed with no less accuracy than is 
preserved the simplicity of the ballad. The Spaniards are in- 
flamed against the Mussulman with none of the fimatic spirit 
of the Eastern struggles and crusading times ; yet the feehngs 
which naturally suggest themselves in a war between Infid^ 
and Christians, seemed needful for the purpose and the coloring 
of his picture. 

A street i^amed Ccdle de la Moreria^ or street of the quarter 
of' the Moors, is the record of the different treatment of that 
people by Ferdinand the Saint, and Ferdinand the Catholic. 

*' Ferdinand, after the capture of Seville, divided the quarters 
of the city among the varioua nations, provinces, and tribes : — 
one ciB^e^' Aduaress^ was inhabited by the Moors, who remained 
in the city after the Conquest, or who came from Granada as 
auxiliaries to St. Ferdin^id. After the Conquest of Granada, 
these Moors were obliged to send every year a certain number, 
to take part in the honors paid to St Ferdinand on the 3 0th of 
May ; and they had to assist at the Vigils and Mass, in capuzes^ 
with green caperotes, with their crescents also green, and they 
stood round the tumulus with white torches burning in their 
hands. The Moreria existed down to 1502, when, by an order 
of the Catholic king, all the Moors, inhabitants of Seville, were 
expelled the kingdom, which order and the mode of execution 
are sufficiently curious to be published here, as they have not 
been given by any author. 

"Tbe king and the queen. — D. Juan di Silva, Count of 
Cifuenti, our Alferez Mayor, and of our Council, and our Assist- 
ant for the very noble city' of Seville : — We have agreed to order 
all the Moors to quit our kingdoms, and we order you, that you 
cause this paper (carta) to be published, and that you place in 
sequestration the mosks and other common property of the 
Moors, and to see that the said mosks are cleaned and shut 
up, and therein use the diligence that we know in you. From 
the city of Seville, the twelfth day of the month of February, 
one thousand five hundred and two. I, the king. I, the 
queen. By order of the king and the queen, Miguel Perez de 
Almaz^ 

" The Conde de Cifuenti, with his lieutenant, the Licenciado 
Lorenzo Somero, with the public \^riter, Francisco Sigura, re- 
paired on the same day with a competent number of aguacik to 
the quarters of the Moors, and having here assembled and beinff 
present Maestre Mohammed Recocho. Maestre Mohammed Dtxt- 
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ena, and MaestFe Mohammed Saganche, and AH Faza, and 
Maestre Alunlie Aguja, and Ali Nuyun — ^Moors — showed to 
them aQd read the royal order, which they kissed, and placed 
upon their heads in sign of obedience. They then opened the 
mosk, and proceeded to the sequestration, and made oath that these 
were the whole of the bienes communes^ by God, the all-powerful 
Creator of the heaven and the earth. Then they passed all out 
of the city, and took possession of the .^Esario, a<^oining the 
field of Santa Justa. And this was accomplished with such expe- 
dition, that, the expulsion is protocoled as completed on the same 
day, l&th Feteuary, 1602."* 

One of the canons of the cathedral remarked, '^ Whenever 
you disturb the ground you come upon turbans : everywhere do 
the signs appear of the heads of the Moors, above as well as be- 
low ^e earth, and in Andalusia are their hearts still buried."f 
But it is not in the midst of joyous Seville that the image of 
such a contest can be called up : you require ruins in loneliness 
— these you have a few miles distant, at Alcala. There is the 
stamp of that fierce border war of many centuries. It is, be- 
sides, a p«fect study of military architecture. There may be 
seen double tiers of guns, as on the broadside of a ship, the 
lower embrasure no wider than the muzzle, having a slit above, 
in the form of a cross, to aim by. There is also outside the walls, 
and all round, as at Gibraltar and Malaga, an advanced work, 
on which guns were fnotinted, at once multiplying the means 
of annoyance and protecting the base of the walls from the en- . 
emy's shot This place has three distinct internal defenses, with 
deep ditches traversing them. It seemed all hollowed out ; ds- 
tems or mattamores for com occupy the center. Close to one. 
of the walls,, and at a part where the ground is low, there is a 
large square opening, which must even now be fifty feet deep, 
though a great quantity of rubbish has &ilen in. A solitary 
tower at the opposite point from the village projects beyond the 
circuit of walls : the stories of halls or vaults^ with large em- 
brasures or windows in the three sides, combine the light and 
airy prospect of a kiosk, with the gloomy grandeur of a fortress. 
There the - traveler that would muse should go, and ^o alone, 
and ponder long. 

The first object that meets the eye in approaching Seville, is 
the Giralda, and stands first in the estimation of the inhabitants. 

* Historia de Seyilla Gonzales de Leon, p. 867. It appears firom the 
same work, that the Jews came and lived with the Moora 
f Sec Gonzales de Leon, p 519. 
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Notwithstanding*— or because of— an incongraons Spanish su* 
peretructure,* an enonnous bronze figure, fourteen feet high, 
with p, shield on the extended left arm, and a lanee in the right 
hand, is placed on the top— at once a statue^ and a weathercodc 
• — its apparent inclination, as it revolves, gives to the tower a 
certain manner, a gait and gesture, as it were, unlike any other, 
and makes it look like a great cypress bending to the breeze. 

During the siege, the Moors proposed to pull it down, as too 
sacred to be left; but were prevented by the threat of St Fer- 
dinand, that if they touched one stone, or rather brick, of it, he 
would not leave one man aUve. The singular name that be- 
bpgs to it, is brought fortii deep from the Sevillian's breast, and 
its tones linger on his lips. It rivals the immaculate Concep- 
tion as an emblem and an ornament ; it is seen in the punted 
windows of the churches and cathedrals ; it is embossed on the 
chairs, embroidered on the dresses ; prints of it are suspended 
on the walls ; it is to be found in the pictures of the altar-pieces 
and the slabs of the pavement ; it is copied in the steeples of 
the surrounding towns ; and, finally. It has given to Sevflle her 
two patron saints. Two potter girls of Triana, martyrs in Ro- 
man times — Santa Justa and Santa Rufina — ^were seen in a 
vision ovlj three .centuries and a half ago, supporting the Gi- 
ralda durmg a storm and earthquake, and w^e enshrined as the 
tutelary saiats. This event is the subject of one of the most in- 
congruous, Plough not the least beautiful, of the pictures of 
Murillo. ' 

This tower daims for its architect the supposed inventor of 
Algebra, and it was raised by one of the most powerful of 
monarchs, Jacob the Second, of the Almohades. It has been 
spared alike by the Vandalism and fenaticism of conquest, the 
ravf^es of the lightning that has struck, and the earthquakes 
that have shattered the humbler edifices around. It is the em- 
bellishment of Seville; her pride, her standard-bearer, her 
nightly watch-tower, the plume of her mural coronet, first 
caught by the eye of the stranger, and last seen. The Giralda 
is said to be superior to the towers of Rabat and Morocco ; but 
there is no comparison eith^ in the materials, the ornaments, or 
dimensions. 

On reaching the gallery, the clangor of bells strikes <Hie, as 
replacing the Muezzin call, " God is great To prayers." " Prayer 
is better than sleep." There are a dozen great bells, which send 

* "The rich filigree bel% added in 1668, by Fernando RuiB, is elegant 
beyond deacription."— ^aiuWoo/fc, vol i p. 248. 
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f»ih ihe most disoOTdant and tmoeasing peals, and the ringing 
of them Is a strange exhibition. They are swnng round and 
round ; the rope is allowed to coil itseUf round the stock, or is 
jerked on the Hp of the bell, and ^e ringer springs up by stan- 
chions in the widl to get a purchase, and the^ throws himsdf 
down ; or he allows himself to be carried by tiie rope as it 
swings round outside. As I entered the gallery, I saw one of 
the ringers thrown out, as I imagined, and expected, of course, 
that he was dashed on the pavement below ; I saw him the 
next moment perched on the bell, smiling at my terror. 

Hie belfry does; however, discharge, as a steeple, several of 
the functions to which it was appropriated as a minaret : the 
day, as in Mussulman countries, is divided by prayer. When 
you ask in Morocco, at what hoiur you are to arrive at such a 
place ; — ^if ttey mean at sunset, they .will answer, " at Assar." 
So other hours are marked by the firet prayer, or the niid-day 
prayer, and this is made known to all, not only by the muezrin's 
call, but also by a flag hoisted oa the minaret,— called alem. 
The Spaniards, in like manner, divide the time by the prayers, 
ihe oracion, the animas, ^c., the period of which is announced 
generally, in the south of Spain, from the towers that the Mus- 
sulmans built for the same purpose. 

Hie view from the Giralda invited me to ascend it daily dur- 
ing my stay. Whether it was calm or windy, whether in sun- 
slune or shade, the charm was Uie same in its diversities : the 
lightness of the atmosphere in every change, justified the saying 
of the Sevillians, " Our climate is fit to raise the dead." 

From this height it requires no great effort to replace, in im- 
agmation, the d^id level by an arm of. the sea ; the tide still 
rises four feet in the river, though fifty miles from the sea.* It 
is only thirty years since it has been deprived of the monopoly 
of the commerce of the New Worid ; the caravels and argosies 
of Santa F6 deposited upon that bank thdr precious fireights, as 
is still recorded in the name of the round tower by the water, — 
sorrideOro. 
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This is a noble edifice, composed of several grand courts and 
of two stories, the lower one for summer, and the upper one for 

* Heeren, in discussing the claims of Seville to be the original Tarshiab, 
or the earliest setUement in the Weet, says, ** an it 'was not likely that 
these traders shonld bare ventored so/m- mland** 
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"winter. I think I may say that to each patient is allotted at 
least four times as much space as in any similar European es- 
tablishment, and the very troughs in which the dirty linen is 
washed are marble : the patients have two changes of clean 
linen in the week. The kitchens are all resplendent with painted 
tiles and cleanliness, and there seemed abundance of excellent 
food. In these institutions, in Spain, the inmates are completely 
at home. Soft and Uooming girls, with downcast look and hur- 
ried step, were attending upon the poor, the maimed, and the 
suffering. The Lady-D^tress had told the servant who accom- 
panied me, to bring me, after my visit, to her apartment, which 
was a hall in one of the comers of the building : she said she 
had heard that England was celebrated for its charity, and asked 
if our poor and sick were better off than in Spain. I was 
obliged to confess that the reverse was the case. She was, how- 
ever, better informed than I at first suspected. She asked me 
if it was not true that we hired mercenaries to attend on the 
sick and abstained from performing that duty ourselves; and if 
our charity was not imposed as a tax ? She told me that there 
wer^ eight hundred of her order in Spain ; that it was the only 
one that had not been destroyed ; that none were admitted but 
those of noble birth or of gentle blood ; and that they took all 
the vows except that of seclusion, and in lieu of it took that of 
service to the poor and sick. The St Isabelle, of Murillo, painted 
for them, was the model of their order. The Hospitu de la 
Saugre was founded by a woman. 



THB OABTUJA. 

This interesting convent is across the water. It is now a pot- 
tery, and the property of an Englishman, who very obhgingly 
accompanied me over the works. I never saw the Spanish peo- 
ple to more advantage : they were nK)dels, in both sexes, of 
classic and Andalusian beauty. Their costume was peculiarly 
well-preserved ; and the work — ^itself cleanly — ^was carried on in 
the .midst of noble structures, surrounded with the finest chisel- 
ing, the grandeur of vaults and the gorget»usness af azuleos. I 
inquired for the sepulchral stone of St Hermangildo, and after 
some search, and the removal of a heap of stones, we found it 
let into the wall at the east end of the church. The proprietor, 
on my urgent entreaty, promised he would have it conveyed to 
some place of safety. 

I was anxious to get at the feehngs of the people working in 
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this sacred edifice. Althoagli ^uniHarity bad destroyed any 
stroDg impressioiis, they all seemed to r^ret the splendor of 
their domidl, and expressed gratitude to their niaster for fitting 
up one of the chapels for pnUic service. He himself told me 
that he had at first preserved Uie church of wonhip, bat finding 
that it excited the congr^ation that the monastery shodd have 
been so disposed oi, and have become the property of a heretic, 
he deemed it prudent to exert his rights and convert the church 
to the uses of the manu&ctory. As they were drawing a dis- 
tinction between llie church and the monastery, he thought the 
time might come when they would reassert their claim to the 
possession of the monastery as well as to the churdi. K I had 
had no other occasion to judge of Hie prospect of future tran- 
quillity for Spain, this would have sufficed to assure me that, 
while this intrusion upon the monastic property endures, no set- 
tiement will be made. In England and in France, churdi con- 
fiscation was accompanied with a change <^ belief and those 
possessed either of nereditary influence or of political power 
were the acquirers. 

No influentiid body has profited by the confiscation, or risen 
to power by the possession, of this wealth. The wealth itself 
has disappeared — it was the reaction firom the sale of church 
property that restored France to the comiAmity of Rome. The 
sale of the propei;ty of a church not upset ; Hie penury and suf- 
fering of its cler^ — (a clergy whidi sits in the confesdonal and 
administers the viaticum, doubtiess exercises its power of quick- 
ening the religious sense of Spain, espedally as the manifesta- 
tions of it are suppressed) — may in like manner produce a reac- 
tion. 

The Cortes receives no petition upon the subject of church 
property, and the crown listens to no prayers against the Cortes. 

TTie tithes never were supposed to be appropriated to the 
church by the state. The tithes in each ^t had a special and 
chartered origin.* The church was the continuation of the Mo- 
zarabic wors^p, and was supported by obtubia and not by tithes. 
It was not the tenth, but the twentieth part. The tithe was in 
tact legally fixed at five per cent of the gross produce. 

From this tithe the clergy paid a revenue to the state of their 
annual cures and professions ; it amounted some years ago to 
180,000,000 reals. The church now figures in the budget as a 
chaise of 140,000,000 ; the difference amounts to one half the 
entire revenue of Spain, and the property itself has been wholly 

* Origen de los Rentas, p. 192, 2l1k 
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swallowed up. This oountry suffidis at present only from ths 
central goyemment. The der^y, as a corporation, presents a 
check : the dues paid by the chLurch would have been sufiS<»ent 
for all the purposes of gpvemmeht. 

These unfortunate proceedings are laid at England's door, as 
being the patron of the minister who introduced the change ; 
she 18 also charg^ with suppcnrtii^ anti-national goyemments 
with loans ^, wjbi^, while giymg a temporary triumph to a hoUow 
fiEiction, impose permanent obligations and disgrace. Nor is it 
one of the least evil consequences that Spain, like other coun- 
tries similarly situated, is considered in England as under an ob- 
ligation to her. 



CHAPTEE II. 

TUB OATHKDRAL. 

r 

This building has neither fii^ade, spire, nor dome ; it gives no 
external signs of grandeur, is surrounded bj no open space to 
exhibit its dimensions ; Uiere is nothing to raise or satisfy expeo- 
tation, — ^following the plan of Uie mosk, which it has replaced^ 
and which rose on the ruins of the Roman temple, its {»edeoe»- 
sor. The cathedi^ externally is lost in the mass of buildingt 
which forms a parallelogram of 600 by 500 feet, across whidi 
it runs ; the remainder being made up €^ a parish churdb, a par- 
terre of orange^iees, the Giralda tower, the sacristy, and offices. 
As seen fr<»n a distance with its flat roo^ it appears Uke a large 
jbiouse in a village ; for in the deamess of that sky distances are 
lost When it is pointed out as tiie cathedral, any an^pations 
you may have indulged in are sobered down. The mind <^ the 
spectator is thus art^y managed, and the majesty <^ the build- 
ing is veiled. 

Till you stand within its vaults — ^I entered not by its own por- 
tal, but by the parish church which opens into it — I thought I 
was in the cathedral, and looked around in surprise and disap- 
pdntment I presently perceived an opening, and wandering in 
the direction, I thought I was advancing up the nave — it was 
the width that was belbre me I Now me tower-like pilasters 
opetied all around ; but the limit I could not see, for the view is 
intercepted by the built-up choir. There is no one point from 
which all is to be seen — you have the sense of the vastness of 
the whole wherever you look, but which is nowhere paraded for 
you to admire. You wander around to look for what is to be 
seen,^— to find what is to be admired — as you would through a 
forest of trees. 

Raised upon the lines of a mosk and a temple, this building 
differs wholly from Gothic churches ; — ^there is no lengthened 
nave — no cross ; — ^it is a parallelogram supported by rows of 
pilasters, like the temple of Phyle. The s(^mtling of a church 
IS (mly to be found m the distribution of the roo^ ascending 
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higher in the nave and transept, so as to make the cross. Six 
rows of pilasters traverse it in length, which support seven rows 
of roo& or vaults. The nave and transept ar^ 120 feet in height; 
the two aisles adjoining it on each side are 100 ; and the two 
outer aisles are lower and divided into chapels. The center 
vault above the high altar is 142 feet At the eastern extaremity 
it opens into the Lady C^pel, itself a spacious church; while 
anoUier, the sacristy, adjoining it to the south is reached by a 
passage. The chapels conceal the altar and shroud the paint- 
mgs, and their gratings seem to close in dens ; so that the edifice, 
excepting the choir, is 9s a cavern. The stone is without carving 
or- monument ; there is no line save what belongs to t^e con- 
struction : the pillars ascend, the arches join as if the rock had 
thus feishioned itself; the only exception is the slight tracery of 
the balustrade of the triforium, and the fretwork of the fining 
of the central and adjoining vaults. But, contrasting with their 
gray dullness, the floor Is in slabs of marble, alternately black 
and white in squares and lozenges. 

The chapels have their own windows. The body of the church 
has two clerestory rows, one in the nave, one in the second side 
aisle above the chapels ; besides a Catherine wheel in each cor- 
responding gable. They correspond : there is one to each vault 
— their lines are in perfect symmetry with the vaults and col- 
umns ; they are deeply colored and furnished with curtains, by 
which the ught is regulated, and, when requisite, the sun on the 
eastern and southern sides excluded. What we all feel ^-egard- 
ing the *^ management" of the light of a painting, I now saw in 
an edifice. How improved its merits — ^how magnified its vast- 
ness — ^the effects of colossal magic lanterns play^ around ! 

Here presided the spirit, of the Moors ; the gloom in which 
they delight; ike deep color of the admitted rays, repeatmg 
the figures and tints of their gorgeous walls, and streaming with 
a sweet yet solemn beauty on their graceful ornaments. These 
last, indeed, were wanting, and their Sevillian pupils were deter- 
mined to show what color and the sun alone could do. As he 
travels round, looking in from the different sides and windows, a 
thousand beauties reveal themselves with all the changes of 
breaking or departing day. 

Within this living rock of Oothic grandeur, one feels the 
nearest approach to the sublimity of the conception of the 
mosk, imitated by the Arab firom the Desert, and the heavens 
between which hw lot has been cast. "Hie high altar has no 
gorgeous canopy, as in St Peter's ; there are no gems, as in the 
chi^l of the Medici ; neither mosaic nor painting nor gilding meet 
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the eye ; — ^it is 9U];^uilded on the sides and in front by a lofty 
kon gilded grating, through which you can distinguish a screen 
filling up the width of the chancel, and rising seventy or eighty 
feet above the altar. This space is divided into compartments 
by four horizmital and five perpendicular lines, each ai which 
contains a group of figures, m alto and basso relievo, diminish- 
ing as they ascend, the four figures coming fully out, and the 
accessories being traced in slight r^ief behind. Of these ^ups 
there are thirty-six, the principal figures two thirds the size of 
life, and over eadi a Gothic canopy : they are separated by Gothic 
spaces, with niches and statues of various sizes. The cusps are 
enriched and ei^veiied wiUi fine branches and fc^iage. Over 
the whde projects a cornice composed of the Twelve Apostles 
m niches, iind the descent firom the cross in the center. These 
figures ace the si^e of life. 'I^iis cornice is a frame-work of 
Gothic niches for holding the statues, while brandies are ipter- 
laced through its dentalied iq>ire8 and cusps. It feils only in the 
curve beneath the projection to a corridor which sustains the 
Twelve Apostles, and which corresp<»id with hexagons in the 
einque centa style. Here would have been peculiar scope for 
the adaptation either of the Gothic pendants, or the Moorish 
stalactite. 

On the top, in the center, is Christ on the cross, and the two 
Marys kneelm^. These are a little larger than life. The groups 
ecHitain between 300 and 400 figures. There are 200 small 
statues on the Gothic i»nnacles dividing them : seventeen statues 
the size of Me are on the cornice and in the group above. The 
whole space, which is about 4000 square feet, is about equally 
divided between groups and statues, and tracery and feliation. 
The (Hiiaments d^play the beauties of the pointed Gothic style, 
with the richness of the More^ue white, serving as the frame- 
work to the exquisite Italian groupings. During three genera- 
tions it passed from niaster to pupil, and from fether to son, and 
the design was unbroken ; and, with the one exception I have 
mentioned, the whole is perfect as if it had been dreamt by a 
OeUini at night and executed in the morning. When you k)ok 
upon it, you forget even the cathedral 

I was able to get the great doors opened at the period when 
the cathedral is closed, and thus see the whole mass at once, 
and unimpeded. The most distinct sight is from the organ-loft, 
between tw^e and one o'dod^ when the side-light fells on the 
left wing, and slightly illumines the heads over the screen, and 
you may trace the wonderful minuteness of the ornaments. But 
all these glimpses ate nothing to be compared to the unearthly 

▼OL. 11. 10 
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effect of Ae setting sun, when &e Hght through the St Catibe- 
rine Wheel over the great door streams full upon its dififerent 
shades. 

I was about to say that ten minutes on this spot^ at this hour, 
is worth a journey to Seville ; but it is vain to rate the worth 
of what stands alone, and which furnishes a new standard to 
rate the resources of furt, the genius of man, and the beauty of 
nature. All are here combined within the majesly of a temple 
consecrated to the highest aims of life, and the hopes of etermty. 
This effect of the evening sun I thus described in a letta*, at the 
^ moment of witnessing it : — 

*' I was passing the cathedral nearly at sunset I went in, in- 
tending merely to pass through : it was very dark-r-the hght 
from the western windows streamed like a phantasmagbria. I 
got the sacristan to let me into«the dboir, and I sat down on the 
archbishop's throne at the bottom of the diancel, opposite the 
high altar, with my back to the light, which, passing over the 
choir, fell full on the upper part of the screens. It was not 
white light, but deeply-colored, and the distance from the win- 
dow blencfed the tints, so that it came Uke a rainbow doud, and 
the groups passed through every variety of hue. Tlie light 
shifl^ as it changed; it moved, ascending always, to oILot 
groups, and in the gloom they shone like visions in the sky. 
The birth, &11, and redemption of the human race, Was the 
storv of that wall. The rays then ascended, and caused to shine 
ibrth the Apostles, and finally the Calvary was brought to light 
The kneeling Marys appeared, not cased in tracery nor cano- 
pied in Gk)thic fret-work, — ^the depths of the temple were beyond 
uiem ; — ^then the sacrifice of the caross, limb by limb, came forth, 
and just as the %ht reached and showed the ouUines of the 
Saviour's head and &ce, averted from its glow, a peal of a dis- 
tant organ echoed throi^h the rdofe, and a moment after voices, 
as of angels in the clouds, supplied the tones of praises which 
the overpowered lips of the beholder refused to utter. The 
lij^t was for a moment lost in the intervening space, and 
then struck on the groined ribs of the arches above, changing 
them to rainbows. The orb of the sun touched the horizon; 
the rays glowed fiery red and remotely yellow, and then all was 
gray — ^the vision was gone — the natural light brought back the 
earth. But I am not recovered, and write now, still tremulous 
under the unearthly glow of that departing sun — ^the sudden 
buret of that choral peal." 

It was d^ before I could deliberate. I was distracted be- 
tween the effects it presented and the thoughts it inspired. The 
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Vistas of aisles upon aisles; the beauteous curves.; the tall as* 
piriDg lines ; the dark embrowoing shades ! There was light, 
but it was enshrined in gloom, and was ever undergoing change 
as the sun went round, or tibe clouds flitted across, — ^I went 
there to expose my mind to its influence, as we set plants in 
the sun that they may grow. It is sublime — ^there is nothing 
for display ; it is simple — ^there is nothing for eflfect ; it is har- 
monious, for it is all alike and true to itsS^ Its vastness would 
not be grand without its symmetry, nor its beauty harmonious 
without its size ;-^magnificent in ite simplicity, manifold in its 
unity, it is but man's performance, yet it elevates our conception 
of God's chief work. Yet our " advanced age" can otIj gsa/Q 
with stupid bewilderment* on achievements such ^ tb^ 
whether of art or poHty. 

This glorious cavern, during the H<^y Week, is decked out in 
crimson brocade. In the center of the nave ^e monument it- 
self an imposing structure, is reared ; and the high altar, dark 
and solemn thn>ughout the remainder of the year, presents a 
blaze of light before a shrine of silver : and then within these 
walls and from that temple, the bell tolls and the horn echoes, 
and before the altar is heard the dick of the Castanet, and seen 
the sdemn dimce of Jewish and classical antiquity. 

This cathedral is unrivaled in several other respects. It pos- 
sesses the finest orsan, vestry, and sacristy in the world ; the 
largest amount of suver plate and jewels ; tiie paintii^ are of 
grader value and number than in anv other church \ the laigest 
work, or ratlier monument, in silver, m the world, is the CHaria^ 
phiced behind the high altar in the Holy Week : it is twenty- 
five feet in height ; it was made from the first-fruits of the mine* 
of America, and saved during the war from French saffilege. 

I did not My estunate ttus cathedral tall I entered thM of 
York. The nave of the one is not equal to. the aisles of the 
other. At York there is but one aisle, and the flat wall sto^ 
the sight immediately beyond it: The double side aisles at Se- 
ville are equal in h^ht to the nave and transept at Yoric. 
Three cathedrals of York might stand, as to width, in that of 
Seville. In York there is more glass than wall, and th^ are 
wlutewashed: its windows are its glory — their absence is the 
nlendor of Seville. The vastness ol the one is increased by its 
gloom, the oze of the other diminished by its glare : the one 
may ezdte admiration, curiotttv^--4he other inspires awe. The 
want of uniformity in the building and arches at York, l^nii^ * 

• Icl ro0iiTr« Mule de niomoM soffit pov eeraser nioomie."-- A D^^ 
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inta eyideikoe Ura barmony <tf the Seville ehnrck ; lot the pofeofe 
GotHc* mapB throughout^ although four centuries ^ap^ be- 
tween its ^undation and completion. In York, the windows 
and the arches are m<H*e acute, the vAult more obtuse. The 
difi^enee indeed is slight, but is quite enough to shoc^ the eje 
when fresh from the unbtooished sjmmetiy of tKe odter. 
, In the lower part of the^ screen separating the duutedi of 
York frmn the nave, the fifteen British kings, from William L 
to Henry YL, are placed in nidies under Gk>£]e canopies. Sup- 
pose this row of figures with infinitely more luxunous embei* 
lishmei^ extended a third in kfigth, «id escpaxuted upward by 
four or ^e additicmai stories, and you WouM have tiieh an idea 
of the retaboi high altar of Seville. 

When we look on the tombs, the Nile^the heaps of Bal^lon, 
the symmetry of Uie Erectheuin, of the pillared p«e(»pioes of 
Syracuse, we are lifted into the times of those who have left 
these traces of skill and greatness. Had the Sevillians disti^ 
seared from the earth, in w&t rank should we have placed ihemf 
The ancient claims of Britain rest on Westminster Hall ; the re^ 
vived aspirations of the fittherland of Germany clusters around 
Ook)g&e^ the glory of the church df the West is St Peter^ as 
St ^phia was of that of the East; yet are eadi outdcHie and 
att surpassed by the work of a provinci^ corporation, who 
chanced one day to resolve they 8lK>uld ^ build sudb a cathedral 
that future ages would caU them mad." No monardi ordered 
the plan, no emf^ frumished the meanek This ma^^^piece was 
planned and reared by himds mymown; the wealth was frd^ 
nished by hard-earned gains and persevering parsimony. W^ 
may the Andalusiati s^ak of his ^kingdom,^ liot lus province. 
What means ^greai nathna^ when a province can acoon^li^ 
«uch works 9f When the arts flourished in Italy, there were 
great men and smaft states ; so in Spaiit, the age of art reveals 
the independence which bdbnged to her provinces. What wis 
the universal monarchy <^ l^itlip IL, when the Calnldo (the 

* Hie perfect QoMc is the arch oompoBed of two segments of a circle 
described from the spring of the opposite arch, as a center ; and the pro- 
portion of the span to the heisht— a pc^t not noted in any work upoA 
architectore-4B at Seville In we diatneter of the circle from the im^ptiai 
of the arch to the floor. 

f ** Aiyom-dlmi, |>arce^ue nostre France n'ob6it qa'& im seal rojnoos 
Commas oontraints, si nous voulons panrenir a quelque honneur, de parler 
son lattgage ; antremectt nostre labem', tant fut-il honorabte et parfiut, 
serait estimd peu de chose on pent estre totalement mesprise." — Rousabd, 
Abr, de VAH P^tH, p. 1628. 
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, Arab 1ribe)t which raised the cathedral withoat hk aid, existed 
desjntehiB power! 

A modem Engli^ tarayelerf regrets thai so mndi wealth 
should Urns lie unprodiictiyey and suggests its emploTiiieiit i^ jmt 
an end (he wrote at the time) to the dvil war — that is, to extin- 
guish Hie liberty of the Basopes I Was an Ehgtishman alone 
to be found to propose the roSberf <tf one of these provinces, to 
tadisithe imackenmM design agamet another f 

• The author of «* A SoBiiMr k Anclafana." 



CHAPTER III. 

SPAHIdH FAINTIKO. 

Onb is aocostomed to think of Spanish artistB as pupils onty» 
even when rivals of the gteat masteis with whom we are ra- 
miliar. Such^ at least, was my imjuressioi^ and accordingly, no 
less wai| my surprise and suspense than delight, at the first 
glance at the ^ Murillo Chamber," at Seville. The picture 
whidb &ced me, as I entered, was Christ bending from the cross 
to embraod St Felix, of Cantalido— I might have taken it for 
Vandyke : next came a St Joseph, equimy admirable, yet dif- 
ferent ; then a San Leandro— the one might have been from 
the pencil of Dominichino, the other of Titian ; and so I turned, 
from picture to picture, fmding new rivals to every standard 
and style of excellence. The question then arose of con^>arison 
between the Spanish, the Italian, and Flemish schools. After- 
ward, I visited repeatedly the Spanish collections, to possess 
mysdf thoroughly with mem before visiting the Italian 'and 
Flemish gallenes. A severer test I could not apply, for the 
gallery oi the foreign schools, at Madrid, is the richest in the 
world. Here are the grander compositions of Vandyke. One 
of Raphael, the SpasimOj might, if in the Vatican, displace 
fix>m its tlurone the Transfiguration. Three or four master-pieces, 
besides ten others, are from Raphael's pencil, and form a collec- 
tion of his works equal to that of the Vatican. Of Titian, there 
is a gallery in itself — ^no less than forty paintings all on a large 
scale. Among these is the celebrated one of " Fruitralness f a 
flock of cherubs, just as you may see chickens collected under 
an inverted basket in the streets of any Spanish town,^ and 
which, if any thing, would eclipse Qr rival Murillo in the grace- 
fulness and variety of his infantine conceptions. The result of 
the comparison was to relieve me from the restraint of habit, 
and I could, with conviction and boldness, now assert, that in 
painting, Spain has no rival. 

The Spanish school is most various ; but in all its varieties it 
is natural. It has no particular manner : — ^manner is no mcve 
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than systematic or oonstitatknial fiufiog.* It k the error to 
whicb a man is liable, aod which, when he loonds a q^stem and 
instructs otheis, is more readily caught by his papik than his 
merits, — colorless and nnblemifihed glass is invisible^ We be- 
came sensiUe of its {unesence by its changing the has or distoii- 
ing the ray. And so manner m painting either perverts or ob- 
scures nature. 

Nature, in her yarieties, has a counterpart in the Spanish 
schooL She is repres^ited darkly in Ribeni and Roelas, mildly 
in Oano, richly in Morales, boldly in Zurbaran, Ivi^tly in Ve- 
lasquez, divinely in Murillo. 

The school of Spain is solenm* - Hie subjects whidi were 
alone worUiy to be immortalized, were those winch pertained to 
immortality, and art was d^nified no less in its appUcation than 
its powers. Painting was a re%ious exercise. The enthusiasm 
of art was Hnked to fervor of £dth. The studio was an oratory, 
and '' each work was commenced and prosecuted with £Eisting 
and prayer.'^f The lords were the convents; the inmates were 
SODS at once of the founder and of the peasant For these 
Spanish art exercised her calling, not to please the caprice of a 
virtuoso, or to tapestry the walls of a Sybarite. Seville or Cor- 
dova presented no Flemish pot-houses. In the productions of 
their masters, therQ was none of the extravagant mytholi^ of 
a Rubens, or the more finished lasciviousness of a Htian; no 
dissecting-room of a Michael Angelo ; none of the fineiy of a 
Paolo Veronese. There were neither all^ories, portraits, nor 
giants wrestling with the rocks. 

The stranger who visits only Madrid wiU be surprised at such 
a description, for he has there seen what is called the " Spanish 
Rooms," filled with portraits, all^ories, extravagances, dwarfe, 
heathen gods, and historical compositions, and these constitute 
in his eyes the master-pieces of Spanish art The reason is this ; 
that at Madrid are collected the paintings of Velas<]^uez, who is 
so far Spanish only as the want of manner makes hmi so. Bom 
in Seville, he became a Madrilefio, and a parasite. His pictures 

^ * **^The Spani^ artists nsuaUy endeavored to produce an exact imita- 
tion of material nature ; whUe the Jtaliant aimed at^ and attained higher 
renUts. The object of the Spaniards being less difficult of attainment, 
the perfection with which they imitated nature passes conception. To 
that they devoted all the enei^gies of their genius ; while you may search 
in vain in the best productions of Italy, — ^not excepting the school of 
Vemee, one that most xesemldes the Spanish, — ^for anytmng approaching 
their success in that respeet** — Wkll's Art AntiquiHeB of 8pain^ p. 861. 
f These words apply specially to Vicente de Juanes, founder of the 
School of Valencia 
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are an at the capita and in the e^le suited to the taste ci for- 
eigners. The Spaniards of the capital esteem ftieir painter, and 
are reacted upon by the estimation in which he is held by for- 
eigners. 

The thought in all things eomes before the execution. What 
would the work of him who diiseled the Apollo Belvidere have 
been, if applied to the person of a Souter Johnhyf So the 
art of Velasquez was expanded on Philips and abortions. His 
paintings are commonplace domestic scenes, 01^ they are classi- 
cal, ana there he parodite the poets of Greece and travesties 
thdr gods. His chief works are beautiful caricatures in cnl, 
without sadre and without fan. Before returning to Murillo 
and Seville, I must say a fow words of his chief works. 

VuUmCB Forge is an exquisitely finished group of naked 
Spaniards, with arms, breasts, shoulders, and loins developed. 
They are heavy below, as if trampers, not blacksmiths; nor have 
they been hardened and bronzed by exposure to the air, the fiir- 
nace, or the sun : they have had their clothes taken off within 
the hour : the shirts must have been filthy ; the bodies are un- 
washed. The picture is an exposure of nakedness. T^e walls of 
the place, and the manners, and the countenances, would appear 
rather an effort to unidealize the Greek, than to raise ^e mod- 
em to a conception of ancient poetry. Li it thc^ is the genius 
of painting, not the ptunting tn a man of genius. 

Tlie Bdidores. Drunkards; or, Bacchus among his Com- 
panions. — These are Oastilian peasants engaged in a most uh- 
Spanish debauch. One naked, and bearing a classic wreath, 
personates Bacchus, with a maudlm solemnity on a sensual 
countenance. Another presents a full &oe of coarse and stupid 
laughter, and wears on his head something between a Spaniard's 
sombrero and an Irish hat This is the jncture Wilkie selected 
from out the treasures of Madrid, to admire, to study, to imi- 
tate ; cop3ring and recopying it^ and so fixing in his own mind 
the physiognomy of the laughing drunkard with the Irish hat, 
as hence to bring fojth a munerous prc^ny, sometimes with a 
hat more, sometunes less, the worse for wear. 

The Spinners, A Flemish picture, as ^een through a mag- 
nifying glass : the scene such as Teniers or Ostade might have 
select^ Two women, a young and an old one, are sitting 
spinning at the wheel. Between them the back shop is seen 
with customers and tapestry exposed for sale — ^and therefore, 
this is a painting highly adipired by the English. The back- 
ground is remarkable for its light, or rather for the shades ; for 
painting, like the magic lantern, produces brightness by shutting 



out the %]it Wllkia said of Valasque^'^he paints the very air 
we t»reathe;'' juat so aclearand perfect mirror might be describ- 
ed as glass* One of the pictures oi the same master has been 
called ""The 11ieol(^ <^ Fainting,'' and aoodier, "" The Phikso- 
phj of Lighi." His per^ectiyes and distances are not rendered 
bj lines^ or by any peculiarity of constructbn at dmwing. He 
put on the canvas n^iat he saw. 

If it is wcmdeifal to see a Hn^ or a fiffore, eren wfa^ all the 
picture is consecmted to that effort, Inreak ibrth, as it w^e, from 
the dead sui&oe and rise toward you^ how much more to behdd 
that canvas fly open and spread bad^ so that by the aid of a 
tr^nulous ray, iMreakinff across it here and there, you may see 
around and distinguu£ things, places and persons I This is 
the triumph of the art of pamting, and here Velasquez stands 
alone. 

Ths Siudio, — ^Here, like one of those vaudevilles, in which 
the wings of a stage are re^Hresented, and you hear the plaudits 
of anoth^ audience ^ withm"— the artist is seen at the ixxm&t 
of his picture, the badt of it being toward you. There are a 
doff, dwarfe, and a lady-in-waiting in attendance on an in^Emtine 
In&nta, who is standing for her portrait. The presence <^ the 
royal parents is signified by anomer stage cliq[M;irap — their re- 
fl^on in a minKur. All the figures are spkoidid as separate 
parts, but th^re is no di^tjr in any expares^on, or any purpose 
m the wh<^. When PhiUp saw this picture, he said, ** One 
thing is wanting," and tafcmg the palette and the brush, he 
traced the cross df St Jago on the artist's breast 

The Surrender cf Breda — or Jhe Picture, as it is called, rf 
the Lances, — fixnn the number ai^ the thickness <^ the forest 
of these that appear to the right This is indeed a grand com- 
position. It owes its power to its b^n^ a p(»rtrait and a history 
of the chief figure. TV noble and chivalrous Spinola, with an 
expression of courteous grie( is bending down, and laying his 
hand upon the shodder ot his oommon-place and stem, though 
vanqui^ied, opponent The essltation of triiimj^is subdu^ 
The victor's thoughts ace with the unfortunate. What a repre- 
sentation of victory ! Here, for once, the correctness of the eye 
has supplied the place of the sight of the mind, and his pen^ 
like Allan's in the Polidi Enles, was above himself 

The last I shall notice is hisQirist upon the Cross,— the only 
picture c^ this description, with one exception, winch I have 
found among seventy. It is an immortal work. 

I can not quit the Gkillery of Madrid without some notice of 
an incident which fixed two pictures especially on my memory 
10* ... 
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in tlie descriptioii of the Gallery. The two subjoined pictures 
will be found in Murray's Hand-book, "No. 121, — Prometheus^ 
a finely painted picture of oobe and bowels; such alone as 
could he conceived by a hullrfighter^ and please a people whose 
sports are blood and torture. How different from the same 
subject hj the poetical Titian, See No. 787." ^No. 787, Pro- 
metheusf — compare the poetical treatment by our Italian^ 
with 121, the butcher production of the practical Spaniard, 
Bibera: it is "JSschylus to Torquemada." I fiuicied, having 
examined the two pictures, that the writer had mistaken the one 
for the other ; I therefore returned to Uie Museum, Guide-bode 
in hand, and renuuned satisfied that it was the deliberate purpose 
<^ the writer to represent the pictures as he has done. 

The Prometheus of Titian (121), lies on his back on the 
earth, with the heels in the air : the top of die head is the low- 
est part of Uie figure, and toward the spectator ; — the fa^ie is 
consequently not seen. The hero of JSschylus first endures re- 
proach in silent scorn, and then bursts forth in indignation, 
claiming unbounded merit for his works.* He stands, his foce 
to his accusers and to heaven. Here is a man lying on his back ! 
was thought or suffering to be expressed in a h^ of shaggy 
hair ! ]£)w treat with paint a subject poetically without action 
and without feature? This, Prometheus! the fore-thinker — 
this, the stealer of ^ from heaven 1 It is a corpse revived and 
cast upon the rocks ; and the picture, \i that of a poet, must 
have been designed to represent Uie deluge. The only animated 
portion of the composition is the eagle — ^he is the predominat- 
mg figure perched upon the body; for by the manner of the 
festenmgs,the man, if not quite dead, could easily have driven 
him away. The Prometheus of JBschylus is bound so that the 
winged dog of Jupiter may come undisturbed to his uninvitedf 
daily feastf This is no eagle, it is a vulture feeding on carrion : 
the coloring is from the 4ii^ecting-room, but not me anatomy ; 
the bu^ mis laid bare an enohnous surface of the putrid 
flesh, somewhere about the breast, where there could be no such 
exposure of musde, and to which, moreover, the eagle's oom- 

t In &ct Tihira imfjai have taken greater heenBe. 
% "Aidf 6iT0t 

ibiXiiros ifiirotv imtrdkiif mu^liiufSt 
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nuasioii did Bot extend. Such k'' the poedcal treatment by oinr 
Italian." 

In Na 787 the Spanish master baa painted a man fiill of 
life, not fying where he has been tossed, hot held where he is 
bound ; — ^his body writhes— one hind snj^iortB him off the 
ground, the other is raised either in agooy <^ supplication. 
The drawn lineament of Hie &oe and &e expanded mouth, 
makes you listen for the cry it is about to utter, or wfaidi has 
died away. The tormentor is without his reach, and is unteem 
---y^ou may distinguish where he is, but you have to strain the 
«ght to penetrate the gloom in which he broods ; — th»e is no 
doubt of the presence of the one, or of the cause of the agooy 
of the other ; for from the slightly eashed tide^* a filament is 
being drawn awa.y. This is the 'f blDod battered sulpect," the 
" butcher production of gore and bowels " of our Spaniard. 

Ribera's Prometheus would not stand were a Daniel broi^it 
to judgment, for Hie ea^ takes a ShylodL's share, having no 
more right to the ^trail, which he is suffered to pilfer by the 
Spaniard, than to the carrion on whidi he is gc«ged 1^ the 
Jtalian. 

MURILLO. 

Who ever painted sudi children f — the cherubs of Rax^iad 
are statuettes ; those of Rubens, foetuses ; Murillo's are childr^i 
and cherubs. The brood is as prolific as the type is beautiful : 
golden, rosy, dimpled, sporting in troops, or flyii^ in flocks, and 
Sien gath^ed in mto his canvas. Light as the air ; bright as 
the rainbow ; yet of flesh and blood, full of life and grace, of 
vigor and ease, of health and gladness. 

Who ever painted such vir^ns ? The Madonnas of Italy are 
matrons and mothers ; Mary holds her Child, or she gazes on 
Him as she shows Qlm, — ^it is maternal love. The Marys of 
Murillo are scarcely past the verge of childhood ; the cheeks 
are frill and ruddy ; llie form is plump. There is the ethereal, 
but it is in the expression ; the (i»ce is upturned, the large eye 
raised, and the mouth half open ; the hands pressed across 
the breasts Th^ figure is erect — ^the. size naturaL They are 
never the same to look upon, and yet each can only be described 
in the same words as the rest These bright Virgins in the 
sky, these lauglung cherubs in the clouds, M the canvases of 
Murillo with joy and innocence. 

The gallery of Seville consists of a convent and its church ; 

* See Note [f] on preceding page. 
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the rooms, oMstoRy an<l obrridon, «n aU lined wkh polntkigs; 
the church is, in like manner, fiUed with them, high and low 
and all around. One chamber ia set i^Murt for MuriUo ; in it 
eighteen or nineteen of his chief works, neariy all the size of hfe, 
are collected. In reviewhig them at an interval of nineteen 
months, it is impossible for me to say to which~I would give the 
preference. One he used to call ^fnf picture.'' It is the St. 
Thomas of ViUaaueva, Archbishi^ of ValeBcia, distributing 
alms. It draws neither on the tender n(Mr the ideal, and the 
selection indicates not the judgnaent <^ the artist, but the dispo- 
sition (tf t^ man. ^The Adocation <^ the Shepherds," is, in 
coloring and conc^tioni not unlike the ^ Bepose m Egypt" of 
Oorr^io, at-Parma. 

Santa Justa and Rufina sustainii^ the Giralda, is beautifuliy 
executed, but incongruous and out of nature, and has ndther 
pure tints nor de^ dyes. The cdebrated S^lora de la Ser- 
villeta is a gipsy woman of Triana. I have mentioned these 
two as the pictures which pleased me the least ; although in the 
St Felix receiving t^e Child from the Vir^n, how charmii^ly 
are in&ncy, young womanly beauty, and npe old age grouped 
and portrayed. It is three pictures, not one. That of St, An- 
tonio is fervor without tlEmaticism. Leandro is majestip and 
triumph^t prelacy, in Venetian brocade, under an oriental sun. 
lake to it are the two ideal portraits, or rather real portraits, 
under the names of Leandro and Isidore, in the sacristy of the 
cathedral There art three Conceptions — una de diverta — 
blooming maidens in the same attitude, amLjed in white and 
blue, wim angels in the clouds : and yet there is no monotony ; 
they have the serenity of beauty of the Sevillian maidens, by 
whom Murillo's penal was inspired, but the fullness of the 
lower part of the hce reminded me of the women of modem 
Rome — the grave, dark-eyed, thoughtful Romans. Hie Saint 
Joseph with the In&nt Jesus, is a high-minded Jew, and the 
child, a prodigy. This picture recaSs one in the cathedral 
which I may here notice, as in speaking of that building I could 
think of nothing but itself. The picture I mean is, the '* Guar- 
dian Angel." An angel leads a child and points to heaven — 
the figures are less tlmn life. The picture is dark, the tints are 
not clear, the outline not distinct; mere is no grace in the form 
of either, no beauty in the face ; yet in this consists the 
triumph of the 'master — ^the inward mind shines through the 
vail, and you are sent at once to the inspiration that has de- 
scended, and to the innocence that looks up. This picture is 
axi admirable exponent of the imaginative temperament of Mu- 
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however^ five vacant spaoee ; of two the robber still retains pos- 
session ; two he has sold to an English duke, who has hitherto 
mistaken the pleasure of possessing a good picture for that of 
performing a good deed; the fifth, on its vrky hack Jfrom Pari3, 
was detained at the Academy of Madrid. Taste being as good a 
plea for plunder as philanthropy, sense or anger suggested to 
^e Sevillians to leave the place of these pictures vacant — ^they 
have hung curtains on the empty spaces : seven still remain ; two 
of these are the largest he has painted, and represent multitudes 
— the distribution of loaves and iSshes, and Moses striking the 
rock ; — two are Annunciations, in very different styles, the one 
bright and beautifiil, the other large, dark, and solemn. In tins 
one the Virgin is the bean idial of ^ Sevillian in her mantilla ; 
— ^two are gems in size as well as worth, — a J^ohn the Baptist 
and an in&nt Christ : the former is espedally beautifiil ', — the 
seventh is a St Juan di Dios, the &und^ of hospitals — a dark 
picture. The saint is carrying a sick man to the hospital, and 
an angel, a tall youth with outspread wings, is supporting him. 
Opposite to it hangs a curtain— let me raise it. 

Li the vesture of a nun, with the halo of a saint and the 
crown of a queen, Isabella stands over a boy lyhose head she is 
laving. The boy bends over a large silver vessel, from which the 
reflected light illumines his flushed &ce and winking eye, leaning 
an the stool ^which supports the basin: he is suffering, but 
patient, under the hands that perform the office. How the soft 
fingers hold, yet Scarcely tonch the head ! — ^how gently they 
apply the napkin! Beside her stands a maiden wiUi a golden 
jeweled ewer; she watches tall the cloth is dry; — ^an elderly 
lady looks from behind to counsel and aid her mistress. A 
second attendant carries a tray with ointment, and over her 
shoulder, in Eastern fiishion, han^ a lace embrddered napkin. 
The service is regal, not dramatic. There are other patients 
teady to be served. An old man in front is unbinding his leg ; 
another is limping in on crutches^ from behind ; there is no 
crowds but there is work prepared lor these lovely hands. The 
queen's eyes are averted from the sore beneath her touch, and 
rest on an old woman below, whose upturned &ce reveals awe 
and gratitude. . The sore on the boy's head shows the blush of 
granulation ; but the care of the oueen is still required. Who 
said the painting made him smeU the sore ?* it is clean and 
washed and healthy. 

* Murillo said of the picture of the Dead Prelate, by Yaldez, and which 
stood next to this picture at the caridad, that he ** could not look at it 
without holding his nose." It represents putare&ctioii. 
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There ne bere no fermB of unBatofal beings — ^no foced 
imaffeB — no angels^ wings; it is Isabella m ber palace, amid 
ber ladies, at ber ordinary work. Notbing tbat is not umple; 
notbing tbat is not true ; notbing pictured exo^t tbat wbicb bas 
been ; and pctured tbat it may jHrompt others to do the same — 
notbing tbat is not common, save tbat sucb deeds are as rare as 
tbe bands by which they are seai here perfiurmed. 

Among liying bdngs I have seen one whose life is told in this 
picture, imd it^is ber portrmt — Murillo must baye known some 
sudi one ; from ber lite derived the thought, and from ber face 
the model She bears no resemblance to his Virgins, There 
are here no ideal Mnee^— no blushing tints — ^no d^dlike inno- 
cence — that &ce is mild and solemn, and full of care and tender- 
ness. He must have seen it in a sister.* 

This picture is now in the Academy at Madrid, with two <^ 
bis master-pieces, — ^tbe Dioam of tbe R(Mnan Patrician ; the 
Virgin spearing to him, directing him to build the Church of St 
Mana Maffgiore.. The seccmd represents him narrajdng bis 
dream to tb^ Pope. This bead is the original, wbicb Wil^ bas 
copied for his groat picture of Oplumbus. He was painting it 
when I first saw tbat artist, and I was struck by it as singularly 
inapprc^iate. I now saw bow be bad selepted it — ^here it was 
masteriy because suited to the character r^eseoted. It is 
wiihout power, elevation, or resolution; but is nobk, soft, jnousi 
and muinficent ; Wilkie admired it as tbe founder of a Baisilieon, 
and placed it on tbe shoulders of tbe discoverer of America. 

Tbe Isabdla portrays charity ; tbe ^ Sleeping Patrician'' — iresl^ 
The one abstracts the soul from sunoun&ig things, tbe other 
aubjects you to them ; you lighten your step and fear to tread. 
The Roman is seated in a chair by the table, on whieb bes bis 
4dosed book ; be bas gently dropped asleep, bis bead resting on 
bis band — ^nothing is recumbent, but all is stilL — ^it is the rest of 
the spirit rather than the dumber of the frame ; tbe spiii is 
elsewhere; tbe sleep so li^t, yet tbe abstraction ao deep that 
you watch for a breathing. The light foils on bis reclining bead 
from the vision of Mary and ber child above. On the floor near 
bis feet, seated by ber work — the work laid dawi and her bead 
reclining on a cushion — ^bis daught^ lies in profound slumber ; 
ber dog, curied at her feet, is a^p too. Tbe picture — ^no, the 
chamber, is otherwise in darkness. By what door did be enter f 
Hush ! lest they awake ! 

• I find in Mr. Siarling^B wodc on "Spaiuah Artitta,** that Mnritto had 
A nster. I find tliMure, notbiiiff to ooutradict, but every thing to ooofirm 
the history of Murilfe whiehhb hroah bad taught me. 
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lb see lihB potore, dbee tiie wbdowB. 

I took leave of Murillo. Tbis was the]fMt<^]DBgi«st wotloi 
that I locked, upon; its tone the last todweOmi my ear andeje^ 
mingling with those of the St babeOa and the Maiy of the 
Frandficans, which oonstitnte it in my mind the ideaof paiBtiBg; 

I can not suppress my indignation at saA maatBr-paeoeB being 
kept and shown in gilt gaodj frames, and huddled together like 
the wares of an dd cariosity shop. The eje is tortmd hy the 
glare, and the mind opprMsed by the nnmben. They wen 
pfdnted for altar-pieces ; they were designed to dwell in the ^aie 
of the Temple ; to be gaied upon by the kneeling p^iitent on 
the floor. Uowisitth^withoiirTirtiioeofeithyOnrrd^gkmof 
sentiment, no one dreams of replacn^ them on their thrones ot 
pedestals, where with nothing ta ^Bstnct the thou^ or <^ppress 
the eye, they may, if no longer fitted to inB|Hie devotioii, at least 
ffll and raise the heart 

Our affe has produced a desor^tiTe efkc, ci which Italy is the 
scene and heroine ; — ^her fortune, nmo, arte, monumeintSy are tfie 
inddents ; the works of bar gemus are transmuted into Tone ; 
and if the marUe periled, the Venus and the Qladiator in 
Childe Harold, would Kve. But where is the St J<^ the 
Holy Family, the. Trausfiguradoii, the Lest Sum>er, the flight 
into £^ypt, the Descent from the Cross, the Last Judgment! 
How is it that sculpturel^ rainbow sister has claimed no tribute, 
and imnnred no strain — ^that all things in Italy are there but 
Raphael, Titian, Guido, and the Garacd ? After seeing Murillo 
I understood thW blank : Byron in his portraits of statiKs, enters 
upon no artist^ disquisitions — ^they were to him the subject they 
represented,^ as if seen in life, or conceived in fimcy ; and he 
brmgs back from the marble to flesh and blood, and discovers as 
8uch,ihe struggle of the Trojan frtther and the disdainful majesty 
of the ardier god. The fisdHng head <^ the Dadan awakens the 
scene and circumstances of his end, and the great and beautijful 
grief of the Phrygian mother recalls the desolation of the mother^ 
mistr^ of dties and of the world. Where was the painting 
in Italy possessed oi Sudi a spdll 

I may now confess that in Italy I never saw a picture that 
satisfied my judgment, however much they may have exdted 
my admiration. In admiring them there was an internal strug- 
gle to impose upon myself a standard of excellence, in what was 
Sie most excellent of known works. The canvases of Murillo 
recondled me to myself^ by presenting a higher level, or at least 
a m(»re perfect adaptation. Other masters may have been in 
artistic powers Superior to Murillo, but he excels in the judgment 
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of himself in referenoe to the ends of art ^Wliat mortal power 
<n* genius could present a TransfigumtioQ so that it shoidd be 
natural ? What truth could there be in the struggle of the 
Giants and Jupiter? Could you be transposed in spirit to 
the foreground of Purgatory, of the Last Judgment, of a be- 
leagu^*ed Fortress, or a contested Field ? What art could render 
simple an assembly of the gods, or a portrait of Charles V.? 
The painting might be exquisite, but the attempt would over-^. 
power the master, or the subject would be beneath his power. 

It has been remarked^ that when a person becomes an admirer 
of Murillo, he is wholly £E»cinated and incapable of all discrimi- 
nation, admires his master's defects and despises all others' merit 
I feel that fiisdnation, if fesdnation it can be, where you clearly 
see the cause. No other painter ever awakened in me curiosi^. 
In him there is the metaphysician no less than the artist Li 
other painters you may admire the painting, in other picturq^ 
the painter. In Murillo it is the poet : color is his verse, light 
and shadow his meter, and his were, dreams rather than poetryr ; 
or he dreamed as a poet and painteid when he woke. There is 
no drama in his scenes, it is ecstacy or thought. _From the met- 
aphyucs of the mind he passed to the psycholo^ of the face ; 
he painted no portraits, yet every head is one. He selected the 
head as portraying the character^ and the character to suit the 
picture ; it is not the beauty of form, but the innate connection 
between mind and form which nature herself has traced in mak- 
ing the &ce the mirrOr of the mind which he stretched forth his 
hand to grasp. His own portrait I therefore inquired after, to see 
if I could recognize the man : it is painted by one of his best 
pm>ils. . I have already said that I have recognized his ^ Isabena." 
When I meet his^^' Patrician," I shall recognize him in like man- 
ner. When I saw his own picture I was startled most, for it is 
the portrait of one who of all livii^ men has exhibited, in the 
same qmdities, that of judging of himself in referenoiB to his 
woric — Lord Metcalfe. Ordinary men resemble not their parents, 
but thdr age. Extraordinary men of every age are those who 
can preserve their own Hkenees, and having a likeness of their 
own to preserve, resemble each other. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FBLKA DS VAYAJA.^—TBM OUD SPAHIBH SWOBD. 

A SsviLLiAK ^<^ I was questioiiii]^ about the frequent 
assassmatioiis, astoaished me by denying that there were any. 
'^ What you hear o^" ftaid he, ^ as mnirdeis are duels :" I objected 
the hnife, — he said, ^' Wdl^ the knife ; that is our wefqxm ; we 
fbnee, we do ii6t stab ; the duel has its kws, the weajxMi its sd- 
enoe." I thought this must be a figurative manner of desciilMng 
some rude point of honor, and asked him to show me in what con- 
dsted the science. ^ I am not expert," lie said ; ^ Imt if you are 
curious I will take you to a friend of mine, whom you can en- 
gage, as he is the b4t player in Seirille ; and, since uie death €i 
Montez, in all Andalusia." 

I begged immediately to be conducted to the yueoador, and 
was inlx^uced to the inner apartment ; which, as he united the 
calling of contrabandist to that of fendng-mast^, was filled with 
bales of tobacco. The subject was broached as a matier ci busi- 
ness. He was willing to give me lessons, but would not under- 
take to teach me. If I had natural dispositions I might leam 
" to play" in three months, ts^ng time by the forelock. I pro- 
posed commencing; at once ; and next morning he came to me 
by daylight, at the inn, for it required a kuge room. A wooden 
dagger is used fo^ a foil ; it is about eight inches long, and in 
form like the old sacrificial knife — ^it is held by the closed fingers, 
the thumb stretchii]^ along the Made, and tlie edge turned in- 
ward. Round the left arm is wound the jacket as a shield. My 
teacher, putting himself in attitude, at once reminded me of the 
fighting Gladiator— -he thus commenced : ^ You must hold ^our 
right hand down upon your thigh ; your must never raise tt till 
sure of your U&w. Your feinte must be with the eye — ^the eye, 
hand and leg must move together. When you look here, you 
must strike there, and sprint when you have cut, corta y huya. 
The left arm must be kept nigh, the right hand low, the knees 
bent,, the legs wide, the toes forward, ready to spring back or 
forward, l^ere are tliree cuts and three parries ; one point, — r 
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the point is low and at the belly — Si George's au has ven 
the cut must be across the muscle on the shoulder or the bre; 
or down well into the groin, so as to let out the bowels, t 
less you know ?u)w to cutj it is of no use knowing ho^ 



He knew nothing of our fencing, and was much surp 
when I made application of it, and attributed the advant. 
gave to a natural instinct for the art The result was, tba 
week he had gcme through the whole course, and the Lib 
of my stay at Seyil^ he brought two of the proficients, a 
had a r^ular cusatUt dParmes, the guests at the hotels 
Q>eetatdrs. He honored me at tliein^oduetiott by saying, 
feaxed me more tluur eithw of his two compe^ bcx 
sprang better than the one, and cut better than the othe^ 

The attitudes are a study for an artaiBt There are ^ 
staff figures and sharp angles of our fencing; but the 
Hmb, uie gathered-up muscle, the balanced body : inb 
the ^anoe of the steel tbare is that of the eye. The v 
oonoealed under the hand, and pointing down, so that i 
betc^ens it There is no boxer's fist or oestus, no ( 
hehn or hauberk, no Boman's sword or shield— >it seen 
the hands and the eye of the man were equal to th' 
the tiger, or the tusk of the ^boar. It was a c(»nbat 
rather than a contest of men. There was the amblinu 
slouching gait of tiie panther or the lion, or, rather 
mixture of the snake and the frog, glidu^ like thr 
springing like the other. This is the war q^the knife, 
<& Imvaja^ felsely interpreted war to the knife. 

After missing a blow with the right hand^ the 
dextrous player, may be ierkdd into the left ; Imt thi^ 
cestui, is inevitable deam. To jerk* it at your ai 
not permitted by the rules of the game. By a sud 
an adversary's foot may be pilmed after he has fisdW 
The most deadly of these femts is to strike the foot 
v^rsary sideways and so bring him down.* A celebra; 
named Montes (not the Torero)^ killed in this mannei 
and was at last so killed himseE 

The mantle or jacket round the left arm is used 
purpose of catohmg the bbw, but of striking off 
that be may not reach. The guarding arm is ri 

* '* Taking ihe poniard, called PuntiUa, bjr the blade, h' 
few moments, and jerked it wi^ such unerring.aim, on tl. 
he lay on his bent legs, that he killed the animal with t 

light&^.'»— DoBLAlH?8 ZMUTBt p. 166. 



reach, but always avoided; for to strike at it would leav^ jwir 
»de open, and the safety oonsistB in keeping under yoat adver- 
sary. The arms of the j^yere were all scwred; but that was 
in ^ love ^hts.'' The edge of the knife is thai blunted, or a 
shoulder is put to it, as in the case of the lanoes which they 
use with the bulls. 

The Seyillian was ri^t ; this is not simple aasassination ; it 
is not the stab given m the diok, though of course we could 
only so undeistand a man b^ng killed hf « knife. A popular 
song at Seville is, the lamentatiwi of a man in^«s(»iea for 
^stablong" another; — he ezdaims against the wrcMig; justifies 
his legitimate defense <^ his tnaja; calk upon the jailer to 
testify to his treatment; imd fiuling to obtain sympathy, rushes 
to the grates and appeals to the people : — 

** Si ve^ga geoto pora aca r 

Tliere is no song sung with siore fervor by the ladies. 

This is the most deadly we^apon I know ; the dirk, the cama, 
the da^er, are grasped in the nand, and impelled l^ the lever- 
age c^ the arm. The navaja may be so used, or plunged right 
on end like^the Hindoo da^r, and also by tlie motion of the 
wrist alone : it more resemHes mowing with the sythe than 
thrusting with a poniard; it is accompanied by the action of 
the sword, in wmch, as in fencing, the limbs come into play, 
and thus s^ves the purpose of a defensive weapon. It is the 
origin of our fencing ; and against adversaries not acquainted 
with that ait, or not arqied for it, it still retains all its ancient 
superiority ; — ^m all cases it would be a valuable accessory to ' 
other weapons, without being an incumbrance, and serving for 
all the ordinary purposes of a knife. 

The navaja (pronounced navakha) is a clasp-knife, — those 
worn by prof<^sed players are a foot long when dosed. Xhere 
IS a spring to catch it behind to prevent it closing on the hand ; 




— ^when opened there is the dick as in coddng a pistd, and the 
sound is said to delight Andalusian equalfy with Insh ears. 
The art of fencing with it is called peUa de navaja, Pelea has 
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been derived from naXia, or ndllog, of the Gbreeks ; but I give 
it a higber origin. The Pelethites and the Cerethites served in 
the armies of Judsea ; and though these were the names of two 
people, Hebrews seem to have borne subsequently that name. 
One of these passed into Greece as Cretan, and Creticns became 
sjmonymous with bowman. The Pelethites, doubtless, nsed 
some other weapon, and what it was the nsXda of the Greeks 
and the Felea of the Spaniards plainly show. Not that the 
navaja came from Judaea ; the word is Basque, an original term 
fflgnifying to make smooth, as with a knife. Had it belonged 
to Iberi it would have been Etruscan in all probability, and the 
Romans would not have called it Spanish. • Manlius Torqnatus 
indeed used it when the Romans had no connection with Spain : 
so that it was in Italy, and of course among the remnants of the 
Siculi and Itali, if these, as I have supposed, were the same as 
the Hispani. It must have been preserved in the same manijer 
as the Spanish cap and shoes of which Seneca speaks. 

The single combat between Manlius Torquatus and the Gaul, 
occurred nearly two hundred years before the Romans set foot 
in Spain. The appearance of this barbarian in his armor ap- 
pall^ the Romans ; and the champion, when foimd prepared 
for the combat by laying aside his Roman armor, was anned 
by his companions with other Weapons. The historian describes 
tne combat as if, without understanding its peculiar feature, 
the mode of graxjping the weapon, he were describing a Pelea de 
navcga. ** The Roman," says Livy, " held his sword close to the 
thigh, with the point raised, gettii]^ under the Gaul's shield, and 
too close for the stroke of his long «word ; he then with a cut 
forward and back, slit his belly and let out his bowels."* Tim 
would have been impracticable with a sword held in the com- 
mon manner, or with the"mucrone surrecto;" thus held it 
would merely have been plunged in, whereas it is the slicing of 
the navaja that he describes in the wound it made. 

* *' Pedestre scutum capit, Hispono dngitur gladio ad propioremhabOi 
pugnam.** 

" XJbi ooostitere inter duas acies^ GaUns velnt moles supeme immbeos 
projecto lievft scuto, in advenientis arma hostis vanum, ciesim, cum in- 
g^nte sonita ensem dejedt Bomanus qiacrone smrecto, cum scuto 
scutum imum percdisse^ totoque corpore interior periculo vulneris Cac- 
tus, inainuaBset se inter corpus armaque, uno alteroque suUnde ictu yen- 
trem atque inguina hausit, et in spatium ingens ruentem porrezit hostem." 
— ^LivT, viL 

ivivTtov il'xt diaOcffiv, rilt filw yJkp oiK iXarrov rd Khrfifta rllt ita^pof f«'X*< 
Kdu air^p rhv l( iwow9t<af,'-^OLYB. liL 15. 

9* 
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Liyy, writing four Imndred years alter, explams in the ordi- 
oarj language, the u^^ of an instrument with which he was un- 
acquainted. It may be objected that a Roman must have been 
conversant with the sword of a country with which the Romans 
had been so long at war, but with our armies in Spain, with so 
many military and scientific men, artists, and philosophers study- 
ing its customs, the *' Pelea de navaja" has not been so much 
as noticed, even as a curiosity. Elsewhere livy says, that the 
Spanish sword was more fitted to wound by its point than ita 
edge;^x>m its shortaiess sprang their agility. This is incom- 
patible with the ancient sword, or modem fencing. 

In the description of battles with ^e Spamards, the sword is 
never mentioned as a weapon used by them, when attacking a 
heavy-armed body, or resisting its attack. On more than one 
occasion their defeat is attributed to their spears being broken, 
when they would be expected to draw their swords : no mention 
is made (rf their drawing swords ; and having only the " navajas" 
and spear, tliey could not, after ,the loss of the latter, stand 
against the united mass of the legion with their short swords, 
nor defend themselves against a charge of cavalry ; but they 
appear to have been superior, man to man, to the Romims,* as 
these were to the Greek phalangile. 

It was not an exchange of one sword for another, but adbpt- 
i^ the Spanish knife as a supplementary weapon. Machiavelli 
remarks, that by the distribution of the Roman legion into three 
ranks, it had three times to be beaten before a little could be 
won ; and thus it would seem that it possessed three kinds of 
weapons, and three manners of using them, to be employed be- 
fore any one of this ranks could be ijltimately broken. ^ 

1^ explanation meets all the difficulties of the case. The 
Spanish sword was adopted, yet the Roman is not Md aside, 
nor are these two swords spoken of conjointly. It accounts for 
tiie distinction between sword and knife, and explains the Greek 
term, as used by Polybius, and supp<»i» Dr. Arnold's persuasion 

* The «athor of Murray's ** Hand-book," makes the Spaniards such das- 
tanUj foes, as to fly from the Romans, before they eome in sights and he 
<luotes authorities toa " The very aspect,'' says Seneca, himself a Span- 
iard, ** of a Roman L^on, was enough, ' JBttpcmi antequam legio yisetur 
cedxmt'"— Sand-book,^. Z12, 

What Seneca says is, that the Spaniards slaughtered the Germans 
before the Roman Legion came even in Bight 

** Oermanisquid est animoeous, quid ad mctBrsum acrius f Bos tamens 
IRapani Oallique et AsisB Syrisaue moUes beUo viri, antequam Legio 
▼isitur ccBduntyob nuUam rem aliam opportunos quam ob iracundiam.'' — 
De Ira, Kb. I c 11. 
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that in lifter timesthe thelites had « Sfword. A sword, in Iba 
<vdinafT sense, they could not have had, for a sword requires a 
hng shield, aod then constituted the di^ren^ between the heavy 
and the light^armed* The nature of their tactics made swords 
superfluous. The Pelilles Advanced to skirmish and retreated 
through the intervals of the maniples, and formed again behind 
the legion. It was quite another thing to carry, m a protection 
for their persons, the Spanish navaja* 

I do not i^iagine that this ^ Spanish sw(»rd,'' as adopted by 
the Romans, was the clasp-knife. It is likely that the model of 
it is preserved in the lath-foil still used in teaching, and which 
is the sacrificial knife.* No instrument can be better conceived 
for ripping up the bowels of a man, <Mr for cutting ^e throat of 
an anhnaL 

On my return to Inland, I was one day in the room of ^ 
British Mi^um, wh^ Mr. Warshaw, c^ 0<^)enhagen, brought : 




some bronze instmments from a Celtic cairn ; one of these 
I at once recognized as the ^Spanish sword," although the 
form was new to me. Symptoms of incredulity, as w^ natural, 
manifesting themselves, I asked the gentlemen present to handle 
the weapon. It was tried all round, and no one could grasp it 
so as to use it, in consequence of a sharp-turned hook from the 
hilt which prevented it n*om being held, either as a sword or a 
dagger, but which left space for the points of the fingers, as the 
Spaniards hold the navaja. I showed it to be what I said it 
was, by taking hiAd of it in the manner in which it had to be 
used. There are now four at the British Museum: they are 
of the Roman period, in bronze, in case 46, of the Bronze-roonu 
One of them is fitted to. go into a wooden socket, or huidle, 
and is but one step from the clasp-knifo. 

Now at last, knowing what the Spanish sword was, I looked 
to th6 coins, and found one of the Carisia &inily, which, in the 
plates of florey and Morel, have, together with other aimor, 
an instrument resembling it Fortunately, this coin is in the 
British Museum ; it is in beautiful preservation, and there is the 

* In playinff at lawn billiards, the Moorish children use the same for 
driying the ball, and hold it as the Spaniards do the navi^ 
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teiTwe^imwiihtliestiaii^ handle, idiidi had been discovered 
by Mr. Warshaw, Here it la ^vea as a Spanish weapon { and om 
the same coin are -the other two distingiushing arms of Spain, 
the Lanee and Oetra. The name of the former was taken by the 
testimony of the Romans, from Q» Spaniard : ^the second is 
mentioned as a Spanish weapon, aad Csesar uses it as a distin- 
guishing sign. The name also k Spaniih.* On this one coin 
we have tiie complete ancient armor of the BSspani. 

In the center <n the cetra is a star with seven points. The 
Basque names for the days of the week show also the division 
by seven. 

* The Spaniflli (Castiliaki dictkxiaries) do not give the wdrd In the 
Basque, it is claimed as their owa 
** Cetra, vos antigua Espaftola y por esso Baseongada, aonqae oy m 
^oi'e sa rail. Cetra fligtuficaba nroquel de caero."— Lasraiori^ Die, 
\Ung, 
VOL. n. 11 . , 
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CHAPTER V. 

THRDAKOB» 

Edere laactros ad Bntica cnumata gestos, 
£z Gaditaob ludwe docta modia.— Maatial. 

FouRTBEK dfm at Seville aparkled fhroi^li their course, but 
I neither eountea hours nor felt ^tigue. Tinie seemed to stand 
still, though the greater and lesser ughts rose and set In con- 
stant haste, yet in unbroken abstraction, the diversity of objects 
seemed to create fresh senses, and to feed exhausted strength. 
I knew no sleep, but was in a dream that never broke whik I 
^cnoumed in this city — ^no, not city — ^this sea-shore — ^this forest 
of cedars — ^Alhambra — ^Island of the Cyclades — ^Vale of Tempe, 
— far audi sort of habitation is fitted for such golden memones. 

Its marvels were many; its mysteries were one, and that the 
dance. It was not the bolero of the streets, or the ballet of the 
boards, but a dance of reserve and tradition. I had not heard 
of it, and went not in search of it ; — ^it broke upon me, and in a 
series of surprises. 

"• Would you like to see thie Sevillian dances T was asked ine 
in a whisper, and, assenting, I found that it was no public per- 
formance jto which I was recommended or invited, but a rep- 
resentation, io private, of dancers who did not appear on the 
stage. My natural question was, " Are these dances indecent P 
The reply was, " Na" " Why, then, are they not performed 
in public ?" and the answer, ** The people would go mad." I 
was told that they might be seen but could not be described, 
and a dancing-master would get the dancers and invite some 
friends. 

At the time appointed, I was conducted up a craz^ flight of 
stairs to a low-roofed room, some fifteen feet by Uurty, paved 
with square, coarse, and ill-laid tiles ; lighted with three or four 
common lamps, stuck in the pkistered walls. There was a nar- 
row bench au round, on which were seated men^ women, and 
children of homely appearance. Though called a ball, none 
were to take part but the attired dancers — ^four girls, one of 
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them a child — all bespangled and bedisened in ^bite and pink, 
in satins and flowers. In Spain no preparation bas. to be made 
for music : the Greeks dance fiBt& or^^a, .*^ with the mouth f the 
Spaniards dance with mouth and palm, or Castanet, which, if 
not in the dances hand, vibrate in Uiose of t|ie spectators ; they 
beat time with their hands and sing the choruses. Our music 
consiaAed of a single guitar. I was pot without suspicions and 
misgivings respecting the nature of the performance ; but al- 
thougb mere wasnn the decked girls that conscious slouching 
gait of a wUd animal that has a nature of its own, the gloom 
of tiie place, the messmess of tbe apartment, and the ungainly 
aspect of the morose assembly, discouraged the expectations that 
had been raised; and^ I would gladly have retreated. 

The twang of the guitar was heard, the space cleared, and two 
of the dancers ^ere balancing their bodies and wreathing their 
arms, and retreat was imj^bssible. But it only was the fimdan^o 
— tuo dexterity to astonish, no excesses to shock, no blandish- 
ments to seduce. 

The fandango done, a meiclo sucoeeded-*-a sort of dla podrida 
or ballet, composed of gidlegada,. baek to back, the Hola Ara- 
gonese, the s^raadilla man^ega with its strathspey time and 
step.; the couples setting to eac& other, and the Highland snap 
and shout This, too, was decorous, and I began to wonder what 
all the mptery had been about, and when would arise the mad* 
ness we were to witness, and perchance to share. 

The assembly had gradusaly fired — ^that fluid power which 
matter will, by motion, engender; the dancers gathered and dis- 
charged, and shock by shock the spectators vibrated to their 
motbn, and trembled with their pulse. As speech is not te^th 
or tongue, but all the features ; so is the dance not legs, but all 
the figure. We indeed look out on it by the eyes Sone, and 
are pleased to be surprised with an effort, eharmea with an atti- 
tude, enchanted by a form. There is here nothing of the sort; 
nor is it an " epic" There is no " poem ;" there may be a story ; 
tiiere is poetry ; but it is neitiier our pantomfme nor our ballet, 
any more than it is our zephyr groups or poies. These consti- 
tute our dancing, and if I w«re conveying my impressions by 
word of mouth, I would, pause here, nor proceed until we hnd 
got at all the sources of gratification, which we either experi- 
ence firom dancing, or conceive to belong to it Then I could 
show that the dance in Spain calls into play another set of 
nerves. Its fascination may be exerted witnout beauty, ^lity, 
or grace. Now I knew t»at ours was only prose, tor I had 
learned meter. 
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TTith us the Umbs move hither or thither, lifting the bod j 
about ; the triumph of art is to veil the media^ism. The limbB 
are indeed exposed in th^ outline, but our ideal would be 
achieved if the body were to appear to rise and deeeend without 
their aid. Hie Spanish danoe is an inwaid actioil ; the limbs 
only manifest it it is deep as a fountain— ^low sealed, and still 
now bubbling up with tremubus emotion ; now overflowing in 
devious courses, now bunting forth in wild contortions, then ar- 
rested, and returning to its source. Gesture is its vcHce, move- 
ment its sound ; it Sis the air, settles on the beholder ; it is felt 
not seen, and might oe perceived with the eyes shut, if you could 
but dose them. The eestacies it produees, and whiqh astound 
the stranger by their vehemence and delicacy — ^by a frenzy that 
has rules, and a oassion that glows but does not bum, arises 
from this, that tiie performance is not witnessed but shared. 
CJompured to^ our dfuidng, it is as ezpresMon to grimace ; the 
living countenance to a pasteboard mask. The Spanish—-^ 
the Iberian — ^the Phrygian dancer before me sought not to 
float in air, she belonged to earth, and envied neither the bird 
his wing, nor the doud his texture. She could pause, stand, 
stamp, plant hersd^ then defy. This is no p^rt. pantomime, 
but all dance : the earthy not the air, was her dement; it was 
to her what it is to the wrestler, to the statue, to the antdope, 
to the tree. 

But I antidpate ; what I have said was suggested by two 
dances whichirere resei^ed — ih^ole and the beto^ and whidi are 
no more to be concdved by the &ndango, than that is hj&poide 
fasoinaiion in a ballet Borrowing a hat — the Bpanish broad- 
brimmed, high-peaked, festooned hai — ^the dancer places it on 
her head, tosses and shifts it ; beats with her feot, toe, heel ; 
squares her arms ; as a snake^s, her body undulates ; she looks 
round, watches, toss^ her head again, snorts, smSk the air. Is 
it instinct — ^is it pasdon — is it a fo^is it a rival — ^will she fly — 
will she charge — are they weapons she prepares, or charms ? 

That figure, which at ue distance of the reaK>te seats c^ a the- 
ater, would have appeared motionless and, by its grotesque attire, 
might have awakened merriment-— has now rivet^ every glance. 
The guitaf s tones partake of the diswder, and give fortii — $o to 
speak — a sympathetic provocation. She starts, wavers, sdeets, 
and springs upon her foe. It is the bidll in the arena I One by 
one, sne runs at Picador and Chulo, filters, swerves, and runs upon 
another. Peals of merrim^t follow each fdnt When her choice 
is fixed, the contortions, as she approaches, subside, the limbs are 
subdued, defiance changes to fascination^ and the bull becomes the 
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womaiL A handkercliief k spread on die giound as she adraii- 
ces ; she places her foot on it ; stoojMiig, the knee is h&A; she 
pauses, then slighdj raisiiig the hoel, moves it to and fro, while 
pinchii^, with K>refing» and thnmh, the bosqnina at the knee, 
and liftmg it twice or thrice. Heads and shonldos press iirward 
to witness this ceremoinr, and as she honnds away, hats and 
jackets are cast npon the ffroond, amid a burst of mtoxication, 
and a diords ci ^Salero ! Salero P while the hafjj swain, the 
object of these attentions, gathers np the handkerciie^ on whidi 
her foot has been placed, and treasures its dost in his bosom. 

Here is a history — here are rites and mles, mysteries to me 
and to themselves. It was the boll^ bot it was som^hing more 
too. Is it the homed Isis or die Ifinotanr f But the Iwius 
did not end here. After skipping round and between, and avoid- 
ing br sparing the sombreros (h^),* she suddenly rushed at one 
of them, and, — ^what shall I say \ — ^fored it ; — she s^n-ang upon, 
and pounded it with her feet^— left it — retomed to it again, to 
toss die prostrate foe : i^roadiing its owner, her victim, as the 
bull — as the woman, td^ing from herliead the hat which she 
had worn, she crowned him with it — ^"BSog of the Bsts.'' Hiis 
wafr the difiduement of the dance — or game, or ceremony, or 
orgy, or myth, or combat — call it whidli you wilL 

"■ Salero" dirilled through me. The interpretation was un- 
known. It is inei2q>licable, and like the '^hugm^ieh" of the 
Highlands — ^the Phrygian cry c^ whidi I had found in Barbary 
ihe interpretation— of what could "salero^f remind one, if not 
the Sain? 

That the motioDS of animals should have suggested primitive 
dancte is but natural ; and what animal could more entrance the 
Spsmish spirit than the bull ? It is not a passion of yesterday : 
we have the bull-ring on early Etruscan vases. I have since 
found a confirmation of this iaea in the dances of New Hol- 
land so striking, that- 1 subjoin a description from an eye-wit- 
nes8.I 

In contrasting Spanish and Buropean dandng, I have put 

* A tnatadore is in like manner complimented by hats being thrown 
into the arena. 

f When I asked tbe meaning of it» all-thev could say, was^ that it 
meant ** aalV* Mr. A. Dumas, who has given, if not an accurate descrip- 
tion of the dance, at least a virid delineation of his own sensations, has, 
from thinking solero to be nonsense, written aalado, and makes the per- 
formers be aratified by being called " trU BoLeetC* He is the only writer 
wha has published this mystery. 

X " After rest fihd refreshment^ thej began another dance, in which a 
^tioD of them taking tufts of grass m their mouths, imitated the actions 
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gestare aside, as no part of the former ; but, in &ct, we hara 
no gesture. There is more in the turn of a gipsy'a head, and 
the wave of her arm, than in all the practicing of the ballerinas. 




IS,' 

ferther the sense; — meneo (from menehy the Sabaean fesilral) 
is not our i^ooessional gait, but the cadeiiced flow of the long 
and graceful line as it unduhted over strewed flowers, between 
lifted palms and burning censers. 

The Reformation is attributed to the study of the classics. 
The classics themselves must have been still more rational 
How, then, did the old worship stand so long, shamed by the 
life of the Christian, and stained by the blood of the martyr ? 
The world then was neither devout nor ignonurt ; the skeptic 
taught in the schools, the scoffer entered the sanctuary. The 
phenomenon was now eXpliuned, or rather, comprehending 
somewhat of the spell which bound the senses of Greek and 
Koman, I perceived the problem by the solution. Seeing what 
dancing could be, even as divested of all pomp, circumstances, 
and honor, I could imagine what in all its branches must have 
been ^lat religfon of art, that ^worship of the beautiful,*' 
which we hold at once to be the glory and Ihe shame <:^ 
Greece. 

We only understand vice as the antagonist of Christianity; 
assailed by vice, it was itself the assailant of ''art;" thus &d 
Mars and Jupiter reign long as statues, if not as gods. 

But an esUietic life of sentiment was not alone engendered. 
These excellences were part of the mstitutions of the land. 

<A the kangaroa After qtiieUy feediiw and hopping about for a while 
like the kaogaroos, they were foUowed by the rest m the party, who in 
their real characterB, bc^^an to creep after the kangaroos to surprise them. 
The ludicrous bounds and manoeuvers of pursuit and escape were quite 
astonishing, and the act ended by the pretense of putting one of the 
representatives of the captured kangaroos on the fire to be roasted. This 
the^ called the kangaroo dance ; they then gave us the emu dance, in 
whK^, wi& one arm raised to form the neck of the bird, the hand twisted 
to represent the head ; with the body stooped, they went through all 
the actions of this bird, and with the most amaang efikct." 

** I asked the king what this dance meant» and he pointedto the moon 
tlien full above our head, and said, * ffood to black fellow/ No doubt 
he would have proceeded to acknomedee that the ceremony was in 
honor of the moon, had not one of the others who had stood his grog 
better than king Caooa, stepped up and said, * New Zealandman*s dance.' 
He meant &e name to mislead, for they are very secret in aU their re- 
h'gious ceremonies.** 
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The songs pf lyrtseus )iad their diorns; fixHn the games €i 
Ws tiie Greeks repaired ta Maraijum, nor had thejr lost the 
Pyrrhic phalanx, had they saved the Pyrrhic donoe. Hie in- 
terval IS not gieat with the patriarchs and worthies of hanuL 
What would sound more pagan, if we listened for ihe sense, 
than David dandng hefore the arki We read it with an awk- 
ward feeMng — half ridicule, half reproach.* It is we who have 
reduced Hie dance to an amusement, or an ezhilHtion ; we have 
chased awaj every thought not trivial or mercenary ; we have 
left to it no occamon to be gnive, and suffisr itin no ceremony 
that is solemn. - Nowhere, but here, is there a rent in thiit 
heavy vail, which has for nearly two thousand years shrouded 
tfie memory of 1^ wonderful unicm of the harmonies of sound 
and gesture, whidi was the diarm of the ancaent worid. 

T& descriptions of mjrthological ceremonies, the investiga- 
tion ^ ancient history, the turamg over the pages of poets for 
seductive images, the pacing of galleries for noble fonns, the 
indulging in the reveries of the searshore, or the mountain-side — 
all these could not furmsh what that Sevflhan loom, floored 
witfar brick, supplied. 

Seville preserves the Hebrew ceremony as well as the pagaa 
<»!ffy. On the Satucday evening before Easter, and dnrinff the 
foUowing se'nnight, a dance is performed in front of then^ 
altar, by youths in the old Spftnidi dress, sky-Une satin and 
white muriin, h^h-crowned hat ci Uue, with a white and flowing 
plume. The music of the cathedral is replaced ^y an orchestra, 
by the rails of the attar. The dancers are seated focinff eadi 
other, on each side the altar. TIm music of the cawedral 
ceases after a pause ; the band of woridly instruments strikes 
iu> a waltz or a cadincA ; present^ the voices of the boys j<Hn ; 
then they start to theb legs. The son^ is a lyric composi- 
tion: th^ sing and dance togedier, movmg solemnly throudi 
a variety of fi^ires. The music is in two or three meters, l&e 
the <3hreek choruses. The first act completed, they return to 
their seats. The second is more animated, for br word of com- 
mand they place th^ hate on theur heads, and then the rattling 
of the castanets, which hitherto have been silent and concealed 
in t^ir hands, is heard through the aisles, and this temmud^s 
a performance solemn and impressive to the Andalusian, which 
to our ideas would l)e nothing shoii^ of sacril^e or insanity. 

In the midst of another scene — a bull-fight — the dance is 

* In the synagogiies of Moroooo, the oongre^atioii, when the name of 
God oeoors, BpriDff up and dofWiioD their toes m token of rejoicing. The 
first time I saw wis I was utterly confounded 
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tbns deeeribed by M. Quinet : — ^^ScaMely had the mules dragged 
out the oarioaases, when ike soiBid of castanets was heard ; the 
barrier was opened again, and ^ bng train of dancers ent^red^ 
divided into groups acoordmg ta the provinces of Sptun; each 
WGte the costume of thar own province : the Basques with long 
flowing hair upon their should^; the YalenoiaDS (half Arabs) 
with a pkdd ; the Catalonians wHh their large embroidered belt; 
the^Aragonese with their dark mantles; but the most brilliant 
and goigeous are the Andalpus, with ^eir large hats and light 
jadsets, emlnroidi^red in a th^iisand colors, and with intemun- 
gled points of steel The troop pass alon^ with pomp; the 
people gaase on them vdth pride : and on ^e still w^rm and 
bloody earth the dance commences. The fimdango and bolero 
balance each other with a charaeteriatic numotony, recalling the 
noble simpUdty of the ancient vases. From carelessness to gravi- 
ty ; from gravity to languor ; from languor to intoxication and the 
^Sxhaustion of ^Mission. There is a moment at wbid^ the whole 
assembly is struck. Each Andalous dancer stoc^ to the earth, 
as if to gather flowers for the head of his partner, and imme- 
diately after he leans his head upon his hand, his elbow on the 
shoulder of the Arndalusian — and he .remains immovable. I 
know not if this is one of the ordinary features of the dance, 
at if it was a sudden thought; but this single movement 
seised instantaneously the ten uousand spectators ; they rose at 
once, and a buifst of enthusiasm came fi>rth such as I have 
never before heard. There was not one man of the people 
who did not feel to the bottom of his soul this poetry without 
Winds ; aud all the provinces of Old Spain were i^^ eon- 
founded together in that instant The crowd disai^>eared and 
I remaiived alone in the vast amphitheat^, fixed to my seat* 
This mixture of murder and of grace — of enchantment, of 
canutt^ and. of dance, has kit me overWh^med with stupor; 
I still see this blood, these smiles, these horrible gashes and 
odious agonies, the thriU of the fimdiui^o, and that Andalusian 
that stops to dream." 

Of what other countiy of Europe could such things be written f 
to admire or to comprehend is quite enough at one tame ; and it 
is seldom that we can at once enjoy b<^ these gratificatiotts. 
Let those who can admire Spain be content, nor sp^ (hat pleas- 
ure by the hopeless attempt ta eomprehend her* 
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vBx ARGBineonrRS of <jakaak jlrd moboooo. 

What we eomicler in ttchitectare k form or orders ^ Hie 
xnaBoniy of Rome and her teach^ the Etnec^is, of the Pelasgi, 
the Cydopes, the Drmdi, and the Egyptians, present ns wmi 
ook)fl8al and imperishable monuments. These depend entir^ 
on madbiema^cal princifto and mechanical adjustments, be<»ase 
stone alone was nsed, jw>t have we any idea of anodier manner 
of bnikitng. There was, howet^, still another race than these^ 
whidi delighted in 1(%^ tdwers ai^ massiTO walls, who, without 
stones, built Babel and Babylon. 

The first point in architecture is, therefore, tke material, and 
by that ori^mally used must its subsequent forms and order have 
been established. We have, indeed, kept this primary condition 
in view, and carried our application of it to the most extravagant 
excess. The cave of the Tn^odiCft, the tunber origin of the 
Hindoo, Ancient Persian, and the Greek — the essentially rode 
origin of the Cyclo|>ic — ^have been &lly illustrated, and applying 
our rule in every case whence we had not a natural origmal, we 
created it We have caused the Gothic to springout of the 
interlacing branches of the forests of the North, w arburton* 
was, I think, the first who put forward this extravagance; sup- 
porting it by historical suggestions which consisted in anachro- 
nisms--4)ut the same propositicm recurs over and over again, as it 
furnishes a theme for that sort of stilted conipo^tion which has 
become the staple of the recent trade of book-making on artf 

* The Qotha who oonqoered: Spaia m 470, beooming Christiaiia, en- 
deavored to build their diiirdies in imitation of the spr^ftding and inters 
lacang bongfasof the groves in which they had been aocustomed to per^ 
form ih^jMgoM rUes id their native country of Scandinavia, and tney 
emj^yed for Unsporpdee Saraoeo aichitecta, -whose exotic s^le suited 
their purpose.'^— W ASBUBTON . 

f "* The soaring nave of a Gk)thic minster, in the chistered and banded 
stalks of its lof^ pillars, the curling Heaves of its capitals and eomices, 
the interladng arches of its fretted vault, tl^e interminable entw^uqgs ol 
its tracery, the countiess hues that sparkle frpov rp()( ai^d chajHtfqri f^ 
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Architecture molds itself into the shapes of things in use for 
huildinp ; it does not copy the independent works of nature. 
The column and entablature, the volute, abacus and plinth, are 
imitations in stone of the woodwork of primitive huts — ithey are 
not copies of the gro^vnn^ tree. The origin of the Gothic is still 
to find; an earlier matanal than stones is to be looked for ; and 
if we would eo back to the or^in, we must figure to ourselves 
the art of bmlding vA devised ht defense, before descending to 
embellishments, or to the lowly habitations out of which those 
temples arose, which havei been^ distributed into and constitute 
the five orders of architecture. 

The Arameans, l^e elder branch of the hmnan &mily and the 
inheritors of early light, first oecupied and permanenUy retained 
that fertile and well-watered region, which hes between the great 
limbs of the earth and Uie subdivisions of Uie ocean. iSkere, 
neither strong positions were to be found, nor stones to be pro- 
cured for the construction of defenses. Their very existence 
depended upon the invention of a process by which the earth 
itself could be converted into walls. The soil containing a laige 
proportion of alumine, durable walls might be made from it 
without the aid of any art, save that of beating and rammin? 
down. Factitious stones might be obtained, or the mass formed 
at once by cases into a wall. Against injuiy from rain they had 
ready to their hand a preservative, in tLe bitumen with which 
the country abounded, and with which they cemented the bricks 
and besmeared the walls.* 

These walls, whether made in pieces (brick) or in blocks, 
were however soft and perishable without the aid of fire, which 
gives brick (burnt) and lime two compomtions, of which, like air 
and water, we do not know their vuue by enjoying constantly 
their use. These discoveries I imagine to have been connected 
with the sacrifice as practiced by the early Arameans. The Jews 
were forbidden to inake an altar of stone, and when they set up 
stones, they Were forbidden to raise on them a tool of iron.^ 

wall, and wmdow, recall no work of man indeed — no tent, or hat, or cav- 
ern, but the sablimest temple of natural reliffioo, the awful ffloom of the 
deep foreets of the north ; the aspiring hei^t of the slender pine, the 
roreading arms of the giant oak, rich with Hie varied tints of leaf and 
blossom, with the wild birds' song for its anthem, or the rustle of the 
breeze m its waving branches, fertile voices of the mighty multituik, or 
the deep notes of 3ie solemn orgaa** — ^Fbexman's HiMory ofAtehiteH' 
«r», p. 16. 

♦ The walls of MegalopoMs in Greece were so defended 
•f ** Thou Shalt set thee tip great stones, and plaster them yMi plaster, 
fM tOua^ write opoo them all the words of tUi law. .... Thim ^•^^ 
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They were, moreoTer, ordered to make ^the altar of earthy* and 
traces of this practice are to be found elsewhere, as among the 
Phrygiaosf and the Greeks. 

The varieties of soil would thus expose to the fire, in various 
combinations, alumine, silex, carbonate and snlj^iate of lime 
(selenite). The blood flowed on it, and — as in the case of Jupi- 
ter Olympius— it was plastered over with the ashes. In the 
alluvial plains of Mesopotamia, these altars must have been of 
Inicks in the mountainous districts, where alabaster as wdl as 
limestone abounded — gypsum and lime. At once would the 
substance of plaster be known, and the manner of using it, and, 
probably, lime was similariy treated, and fiience the strength of 
andent mortar. Yitruvius directs it to be mixed with ashes,f 
as it must have been in fiie plastering (^ these earth-altars. 

Having thus obtained lime, it was used as the discovery sug- 
gested that it should be ; that is, to harden the earth-walls them- 
selves — ^not to cement stones. They would soon discover that 
gypsum had to be feet up in molds, hardening at once of iU 
own accord ; but that lime, mixing wit^ the earth, or with gravel, 
acquired consistency by being rammed down. Th^ varieties 
so presented are infinite, firom th^ rudest, the cheapest, and the 
most pmshable walk, to the most costly and durable ramparts ; 
and wese could so be raised without machineiy or science, yet 
aibrc&ur a strength to resist the besieging operators of those 
times, of a height to surpass all means of assault, and of a dura- 
bili^ that has defied Time itself The Devonshire cobwi^ and 
the Normandy pis6 afford examples of the first common earth 
bound together, in de&ult of lime, with chopped straw ; while 
in the dd Moorish tower of Gibraltar is a specimen of the last, a 
concrete possessing greater power of resistance to shot than anv 
discovery which mis been made since the introduction of artil- 
leiy. 

When I first saw the ruins of the Phoenician city of old Tan- 
not lift up any iron tool npon them."— Deui zzviL 2-6. The stones 
were to be covered, and were not to be tooohed with iron tool ; and vet 
all the law was to be written on them: it most then have been on the pUs- 
ter. 

* ** An altar of earth shalt thoa make nnto me."— Exodus zz. 24. 

t The Tencrian Oirghis was, as I have riioini elsewhere, a ookmy of 
OergashitosL See also Selden, Diis Syriis : Syntag. i n. c 2. 

t ^ £z sabulone et calce et/ovO^^— Ym. L vil c. 4. In the High- 
lands of Scotland it is a tradition, tliat the old lime, whidi stands so well, 
was used unslaked ; the very same thing has been told me in Aodalu^ 
Recently in Ei^land they have iaUen on this process for buflding under 
water. ^ 
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tn&ty wladk k a loiigh-looking wall (the opus incertum of the 
KomanB), such as miffht be bwlt hy a very rude people in our 
tunes, I could not beueve it to be rhoenician ; but upcm further 
examinatbn of such ruiofi, and when I came to consid^ the nar 
ture of the aoil where these structures were raised, and the merit 
attached to the first application df this most important material 
~^mey I found in that very coarseness an evidence of the high 
antiqu^ of these walls, and of th0 ingenuity of this people, and 
felt that we were indebted to them for a substance beoome of 
primary necessity. 

A captive, employed as ttie Jews in i^ypt were, has thus de- 
scribed thei task of me ChristiaQ slaves in Morocco : 

^ Our work and daily labor was continually building of houses 
and walk : the material and method is so very foreign, and will 
appear strange to my countrynien* Here there are bcaes of 
wood, ot dimensions acceding to pleasure, Ihese we fill with 
earth powdered, and lime and gravel well beat together and 
tempefid with water ; and when fiill, we relnove the box aoec^d- 
ing to order, and withdraw the box planks, and leave this matter 
to di^, which will then acquire an incredible decree of hardness 
and IS very lasting, for we have seen walls of some hundred 
year^' standing, as we are informed, and all that time has not 
been able to do them any i»r6)udioe. The kisg himself (what 
reason ht his humor may be we never had the curiosity to ask 
him) will s(Miietimes vouchsafe to Yiotk in the lime and dirt for 
an hmx together, and will bolt out an encouraging word to the 
savea there, vi^ as I remepber, * God send you to your own 
countries ;' but I judge he either does not spea^ firom his heart, 
or ehe he hopes God will not answer the prayer (tf such a wretch 
as himseli"* 

Livy mentions the Wall oi Saguntiim as similarly constructed ; 
and Pliny speaks of the *^ forms" which they used for ramming 
down the materiab in constructi]^ them. He confines the 
practice to Mauritania and Spain. & these two countries it has 
still one and the same name, Tapia. In Hebrew and in 
Egyptian Teb is the w<»d which we translate ^^brick ;" it also 
sigo^s ^box.'' The name has been derived from the mold. 
The hierogly^c for ^ is a foot and a hand. 

No doubt firom this word the name of the great city of E^^t, 
Thebes, is derived. I am aware that ^ Gardner Wilkinson 
derives it from op, or ope, meaning the head <» capital of the 
country; but tab is much nearer to Thebes than op or ape ; 
and I am not aware that any city ever received its name from 
• Captivity of T. Phelpa London, 1686. 
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a« haad ; idiereas Ibe moet oommoa of etynaoot for cities, at 
laast among Arameans, is the dekxae& wliic^ distinguish them 
from the inbaHtanks of the Tents.* 

The derivatives from this word are eztiraardJaaiy for ^ir 
number, and the languages thiou^ which they spread, and 
You^ for ihA importance of the object to which it was applied, 
and the antiquity of the k^uage in whi(^ it wa» used. Ilie 
Turkish has taken from it its wo^ for fortre99y '* tMa^ and for 
numnd^ " t^P The Arabic preserves it in its puM dense — ^the 
Spanish derives from it topeir to clo6e^ and ia^H ^ covering ; — 
TOencQ in the Fraich we have taper and tapia^-^m Englii£ we 
have tapestryy tap, which has been probaUy derived fK>m the 
or^inaL teb ; we havef tub and tube. Th^Gre^ks have taken 
from it rimg, and ^nce t^tw ; wheisce the jtriag of European 
derivatives, t^^pe, typify, d^c, tana^v^, humble, %,e,y beaten down ; 
also, ia^i^tomb, from the aasomtion of this mode of building 
with that of tombs.{ 

About tiie time that the Hebrews w^e taUi^ Jeridio, ^ 
Phoenicians w«:« carrying on their commercial enterprises to the 
west. By this kruptioh into Canaan, an immense mass of 
colonists was placed at their disposal ; and to this pvent in all 
probability is to be attributed the number and importance of their 
settlements. They are supposed to have reached the N(»rtheM 
Ocean, and espedally to have had their settlements in Britain, 
as is indeed |»oved by the names still preserved in Devonshire 
and Cornwall. In tliose two countries the tapia of Morocco ia 
still used in building, though the species is of that inferior order 
in wjiich lime is not used ; or if used at all, merely for the coat- 
ing — ^the tempering with lime of Essekiel. In deriving it from- 
the Phoenicians, difficulty presents itself in the name : it is called 
eo^^-^this word is neither Teutonic nor Celtic, Greek nor Latin, 
Hebrew nor Arabic It was after k>ng research that the origm 
of it occurred to me in a word that I was in the daily habit of 

* ''The name Thebes is commtcd from the ^T&pi* of the andent 
^g^tians and Copts, which, & the Memphitic dialect, is pronouDc^ 
Tnaoa, easily converted into Offffah or Thebes^ Some writers have cofi- 
fined ^mselves to a closer imitation of the !l^gyptian word ; and PM&y 
and Juvenal have both adopted * Thebe' in the, singular number as the 
name of this city. In the hieroglyphics it is writton Ap, Ape, or with 
the feminine artide, Tap6, the meamng of which appears to he* the head^ 
Thebes being ^e capital di the oonntry.**— Wildnson, Thebe^y vol il 
p. 186. 

f Barrel is also derived from the Arabic— 6ar, earth ; harrUy made of 
earth ; wluch the Spaniards still apply to an earthen vessel 

% The lexioogr^biNS d«rive ro^df from Oano, and then they derive 
W«rT« fix)m rwp6i. 
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using, and ^^lich it the oommon name given in Morocco to a 
tomb-— which is Cubbe. Many English derivatives show that cob 
meant both ^widl** and ^beating." Cobyfeb, the web and the 
wall ; cobdmy hoh in the wail ; eobler, <aie making frequent use 
of the hanuner ; oobbingy a school-boj term for thraslm^ with a 
knotted handkerchief beside many others — Cobbett — (Jobham^ 
— C7o6 as api^ied to a breakwater—Lyme C6b, 

Oubbe designates indeed a tomb ; but it might equally be 
Tendered, building, or wall : for the cubbe are the onl j buildings 
which i^pear tlm>uffhout the western regions of Africa. Al- 
though tne word wm be found in^ no Arabic dictionaiy, it is 
not Scely that^, the Devonshire name for the material from 
which the Moorish cubbe is built, should have been given by m^re 
chance. Ab the dictionary afibids no dew, we must endeavcH* to 
trace them bade constructively. 

Bochart accounts for the story of a tOmb of Hecuba, in Sidly, 
by supposing that the Greeks, seeing some Phoenician tomb, and 
inquirmg what the building was, were answered, Bbth Hacub, 
mprema domus." Hie meaning of B^th they could not mistake, 
and Hacub could only be liie unhappy consort of Pi:iam. ^ Sir 
W. Hamilton does justice to this explanation in » rigid criticism 
ci the author. If Beth Hacub were Ibo employed, the contrac- 
tion to the last syllable is quite natural ; and as the tombs in 
Britain would be built of tapia, the natives would call that sub- 
stance by the same name — Gub— cob ; as the Phoenicians them- 
selves may have contracted it The contraction has remained 
in Britain applicable to walls when built of tliis material — in 
Africa to the tombs which are their buildings. 

Ab each promontory in Sicily had its fable connected with a 
tomb, the interpretation of which forms one of the most inter- 
esting diapters of ^ PhtlegJ^ the tomb must have Wn, as here 
now, the feature of the landscape — ^the figure at once the most 
simple and conq>lex — tiie cube, the dome, the arch, and spandril, 
all combined, doubtless has remained unchanged. Such, then, 
were those tombs scattered through Greece, and which we hear 
of as ^' Phrygian," a people which I thin^ I shall be able to prove 
to be identi^ with the andent inhabitants of Morocco ; and to 
them Solon must have referred when he forbade tombs to be 
built with ^archfd roofsJ^ 

The dominant form is the cube ; but this is the very word ! It 
has been attempted to derive cube from Caaba. Here is a dis- 
tinction without a difference.* Prom the Greek ir^og we have 

* Ovbde Is derived from Ki^fifitiv^i, «. ^dhnvu^, lor she made her ser* 
vantA bow. K^^^, the head, is derived from Kinna, 
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the terai aU the waj downwaid in eveiy western langcuige. 
Thus the bnildmg has sam>lied tiie general name to Borope for 
its figure, to Devonshke tor its substance, and in Movocoo has 
remained wifii its primitive meaning, substance and figure. 

The mistranslation of the Greeks respecting Hecuba, receives 
a curious confirmation from a grotesque misti&e of the French : 
they call fiiese buildings manSauts, and speak and write about 
marabouts as if it reaUy were ather an Arabic or a French 
mane for Cubbe.* Marabouts are men, and they are sometimes 
honored witii such a tomb.f The Greeks, hearing the name of 
the building, applied it to a supposed inmate : the French, being 
told the name of the inmate, applied it to fiie edifice. 

Pis6 evidentij comes from niil^oi,^ to squeeze or break ; and 
the Phocea&s, the allies of the Phoenicians, mouopolized the 
commerce of Gaul. It is to be inferred that Cob is Phoenician ; 
but the word is at pres^it unknown, nor are there traces of it 
in the ancient language. 

Moors, fike the Jews, as shown in Ezekiel's parable, ** temper^ 
the earth with lime. The durability depends upon the amount 
of beating, and the quantity of lime ; and the expense is, of 
course, in proportion. No ancient buildings g( mere ^rth re- 
main ; but still in Africa, though rarely, eiurth alone is used : in 
one veiy important portion of their architecture fiie three meth- 
ods are all employed together, namely, earth — earth and lime 
mixed, and pure lime. This is for the flat roofings of their 
houses, which is a matter of the greatest difficulty ; in fact, the 
very word architecture is. derived from the process of roofing; 

The word ctmola is directly from the Arabic Cobbal, whidi from the 
form was likewise applied to the whole building, and also to an umhrella : 
ihoB, the mosk of Gomova was known as Cohbal al Malik, or the King's 
Cupda ; and an office nnder the Mamdtik §^ernment in Egypt was 
entitled Cobbal u Thiur, this functionaiy carrying an umbrella, and bear- 
ing on his fist a hawk. 

* I find in Richardson's Sahara the word marabiL This may, indeed, 
be a local term for tomK In Bichardson's Dictionary ** marawt" is set 
down as place of rat* It has, however, no connection with ** marabout," 
or, properly, amarabout, from amr, to command ; whence emir and ad- 
miral, 

f Tomh^ in Arabic, is mukhureOf medfani gaber iurhi. In Breber, it 
is agehkcL 

X It was natural that the Pbooeans should have adopted ^the art, and 
given a name to it, as was their wont, from their own language. The 
resemblance is too dose to be accidental with ''Piazza." PUoy m Span- 
idi, is to stamp ; it is also the floor of a bouse, fbrmerly made by ram- . 
ming down, just as the walls were — PistoTy in Latin. Iheir bread was 
better kneaded than ours ; so pUton, pettle^ Ac; 
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and they eddm^ the e^^r^smgim ct the hmuee with oere- 
moniee analogous to those which we employ in kying the foun- 
dation stone. Over the wood-work earth is first b^iten down, 
then a layer of earth and lime, and then the pure lime: each 
layer is separately beaten, lliey use a somJI p^vior'9 mallet : 
they work by gangs, and strike in eadenoe with short strdie^ 
singii^ in oono^ and {Mroducing a strange melody, which re- 
sounds through the neighbcurhood of their silent cities, startlii^ 
the echoes with a melanohdy, but not unpleani^ note^ whi£ 
recalls the tones of ^ Adria's gondolier ;" b^ the words convey 
simpler thoughts, and a num devotional iq>irit. One stinin runs 
thus: 

^ ** Yalla wo jalla amiK dhra yarbi; 
Yalla wo jalla an aszix vRrbl" 
OQodI OGodl Etomal art thoii,OmT Lord 1 
OGodl OGodl Pear to me art ^0,0 my Lord 1 

They also apply their incantation to the case, as it may be. 
The traveler in Spain is often greeted by a Change in the meter 
and words of the song, and the salutation is conveyed in their 
simple and pleadng ext^npore verse. The owner of a house 
visiting the work may in like manner be welcomed with sudji a 
strain as this : 

*^ Behold, Builder, tl)e Biortar 18 set 1 
The Lord of the dwdling will reoompense us 1 
Bdiold, Builder, thQ mortar is set \ 
The Master of his workmen will cause them to rejoice T* 

The distinction between the Aramean and the other prin^tive 
races seems to have been maintained for a coi4ple of thousand 
years ; but at the mixture of nations by the giW conquests of 
tiie Macedonians and the Romans, we ,&id the use of lime ex- 
tending to the others, and the chiseled stones adopted by the 
Arameans. It is in the works of the western or Moorish branch 
that has been preserved the type to our dkj ; and they have 
exceUed all other people in the grandeur tmd durability of their 
military architecture ; and, with the Exception of the polygonal 
and cydopic, they have embodied with their own every species 
of ancient building.* 

We thus identify with the Arameans, block walls, plaster of 
Paris, bricks and lune ; and while it is to be expected that these 

* At Sheimiah, the most remarkable Fhcenician ruin that I visited, the 
FhoBnidan lime and mortar are coqjoined with the Hollenic blocks. 
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vaiioiis proeeases should be oamed hf them whkher ihe^ emi- 
grated, or tau^t by them to the people among whom they 
jBstabhshed ooloniek^ or whom they instructed in the arts and 
sdenees, still are we not to io6k lor ^ese as^ combined in one 
general system, but as sererally or partial^ adc^yted acocnrding 
to the character of the suifiice of the country, or the nature of 
its sdl, or as associated with the kinds of masonry already in 
use. In one country, however, the whole of the processes whidi 
I have noticed are still to be found. Not one is wanting; and 
they still possem that exodloioe of early structure which we 
have lost is Europe*^ In the Tillages round Tangier the walls 
are built of sun-bi^mt bick ezaetly of the shape and dimensions 
ti those of Babylon. 

We have united in the origin as one whole, thick tapm walk, 
lofty towen, and tesselated pav^nents. Pliny mentions the 
introduction of the tesselated pavement aft^ &e third Ptmio 
war. The Greeks had b^ore them employed pavements ; and 
this word which we associate with stone* comes from pavire, to 
ram down, and could have no r^srenoe to stone, but must have 
been the tapia of Canaan. 

When these artificers removed to countries where the soil 
was no longer aluminous, they would doubtiess, although there 
were stones to build with, ding to their own fashion as their 
buildings and^the apertures would of necessity depend not on 
the adjustment of the blocks, but on the adhesion of the Walls. 
They clung also to their lofty towers even when they could build 
on strong and naturally defensible positions. Thus we find ihe 
Jews gratified by being permitted to build lofty towers, and 
these have been the work of predilection of the sovereigns of 
'hioroooo and of Spain. 

This ramming into cases explains also the rectangular forms of 
all their buildings : round towers are very andent and yery 
Eastern : those of t^e Hindoo were round. The primeval fUK^hi- 
tecture still preserved in Sardinia^ delighted in round towers, so 
also those of Ireland were round. The vitrified fortsf w^e round, 

* The Oarthagimans first used stoiMsfor pfiTing their streets and roads, 
80 that firom them was derived one- of the^ monuments that has maMy 
perpetuated the ideA of Roman g^randeiir and map^nificeDOa 

llM same practice is of oourse used Sat floors in paMages^ and leads 
Daturally to me ornamenting of these in eolor> and to paving them in 
brick and pottery, as these arts took the place bf the rammod-dowp di^, 
or the ion-bumt brick. 

f Vitniyius condemns square towers as affording^protection to the be- 
siegers rather than the besieged. The Moors first invented flanking waOa. 
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80 that this fonn distinguislieB. the Arameans from the HindooB 
on the east, the Celts on the north, and the Abori^nal popda- 
tion of Europe on the west The. early Mussulmans Ix^wed 
in the minaret tiie Minar of the Persians, but in the /Snta* of 
Bacbary the original form was maintained. The two are seen 
struggling and combined in the mosks of Cairo, as in the early 
eathedrals of Europe. In Morocco bricks are used of all tlra 
shapes, and in all the varieties m which we find them in the East 
At. Carteia I found the grooved bricks of ancient Arabia. Plaster 
of Pans is in like manner used for building ; and in Suez large 
portions of the houses are set up at once, cast in molds ; aiKl, 
lastly, there is the block. wall in all its varieties, from the earth 
rammed to the Concrete of mortar and earth, and of mortar and 
stones, exactly like that whichy constructed two or three tjiousand 
years ago, still stands as fresh, as upon the day of erection. In 
&ct, these block walk are to-day as perfectly Moorish as the 
horse«hoe arch, the arabesque ornament, or the haik. 

The reason assigned by Herodotus for the selection of brick by 
Asyd^ the successor of Myoerinus, for building his pyramid, 
namely, that it was mpre hon(Hable Uian granite as showing the 
power of earth, has occasioned in our times no small astonish- 
ment, and has received no explanation. . After what I have said 
the explanation wHl be self-evident; smd it is not absolutdy 
decided, whether these structures were raised by princes of 
Egyptian or Semetic blood. I think that the inscriptionf and 
the story go further than any positive statements of the Greek 
historian could have gone to give a shepherd^ origin to them. 

When the Hebrews returned to £)anaan the first obstacle they 
met with was the walls of Jericho, an obstacle such as to ba£9e 
their natural means and acquired skill ; nor is itto be su|^>osed 

* An old Etruscan tower at Tosoonella, is exactly of the same make, 
as the Moorish Sma. 

^ **Do fwt deapiie m«, far when compared to the stone pyramids, I 
am as superior as Jupiter to the other gods, ^or men, plunging poles 
into a lake, and collecting the mud thus extracted, formed it mto bricks, 
of which they made me.^ 

There is here a contempt apprdiended, and the highest estimation ex- 
pessed. The shepherd xingdeprecates Egyptian censqre, m following 
his country's iashion ; Sir G. WiDonson fl^ys : 

" Dr^ Richardson justly asks, in what could this superiority over stone 
pyramTds exist f and suggests, that it points to the invention <tf ike arch 
that roofed its chambers, whidi, provided Asychis lived prior to the six- 
teenth and dgfateenth dynasties, ma^ possiUy be true." 

** The primeval builders of Egyptian stone pyramids must have pre^ 
viously been earth-moupd builders elsewhere, probably in Asia."~-GLiD- 
DQN, OHa JSgypHaea, p 86. 
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that Ihey were destitute of the means of attaddng such defenses ; 
but the walls of Jericho were remarkable in a countiy of walled 
towns,* and the name of ^ moon,'' which Jeiidio sigmfied, might 
have reference to their height,f which a spedai int^rpositicmrwas 
required to ovarthrow. The Jews built with stone, and widi 
enormous ones, as the siege of Jerusalem and ruins still extant 
attest ; and they had also, as well as the Canaanites, burnt 
bricks. David burnt the Ammonites in their own kilnst at 
Rabbah. Ezekiel sajs,§ " And one built up a wall, and, lo, 
others daubed it with untempered mortar. Say unto them 
which, daub it with untempered mortar, that it shall &1L There 
shalh be an overflowiii^ shower." These words^ have to us no 
meaning, but they px>ve that building in tapia or cob was the 
o(»nmon practice of Judaea. 

The great event in the early history of the Jews is the B^yp* 
tian captivity. The representatives o( the Arameans were here 
in contact with the most remarkable builders of the other races. 
The task oi the Jews was building — ^it was not masonry — it Was 
not hewing in quarries or adjusting blocks, but building with 
earth; the expression used in Scripture may be interpreted as 
applying either to small or larger case-bricks, or ^tire walls. In 
the £^yptiaii paintings we see Jews^ or Axameans occupied in 
the pc^ormance of their task, and the red men, the %^tians, 
the task-masters over them. Herc^ however, it is burnt bricks 
we see — ^the clay k weighed, beaten into molds, carried to the 
furnace blue, and brought back red. The Jews therefore had 
introduced this method. The soil of £Wpt was not adapted for 
the block wall or sun-burnt brick, yrbSst the silex fitted it for 
burning. 

Thus hating got the materials, let us see how they were iised 
in the oonstructicm of their ordinary dwellings. The Greek 
Triclinium-room was cq)ied by the Bomans. The Moors have 
also a form of room, but the method is different The Greek 
house, as the Turkish, was a variable aggregate of integers, 
which were invariable. No light came from the door or from 
the side in which it was, and by which the room adjoined to the 
body of the house. From the side c^posite to the door, fiiat is 

♦ " The cities are great and walled up^ to heaven." — Dent viL 28. 
**Thou art to pass over Jordan this day, to go in and possess thirty cities 
fenced up to heaven." — Dent ii. 1. 

iSo ** moon sails," " mountains of the moon." 
2 Samuel, zil .SI. 
Ezekiel, ziil 10-11. 
Not inde^ those in captivity in Gk)shen, and delivered bj Moses. 
The period is that <^ Tbothmes III of the fifteenth dynasty. 
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the top, came the ligbt from oontagaous tdndows, as in ihe oriel 
windows of the Middle Agefi. The fooms wefe, therefore, atmck 
out to catch the light, and the house was like a bunch of crystals, 
united at the bas^— no account being taken^ in building it, of 
the exterior form, which depended on the accidental arrangement 
and size of the nxmis, the proportions of which were invariable. 

With the Moors it is exactly the reverse. Their building was 
a square oi dead walls ; the rooms were made, to fit that form, 
and their light came by the door and the door alone ; the door 
is in the ka^th of the room^ and divides it into two equal parts. 
Under the tent they^were encamped always ready to marcn^-in 
their ho^lsee tiliey w^^ fortified, ever in a state of defense. Their 
tureccia they struck out into archways, or pierced with open 
woi^, but windows were as little known to uem as stirrups to 
the Greelm or Romans. From this court, in the center, come the 
lights. I need not repeat what I have already said respecting 
it, which the reader wm find in the account of a Jewish house 
at Arzela. 

A Moorish house was made in the style of a cavern or grotto, 
and ite pendulous interior fret-work spikes every one as some- 
thing resembling the stalactites of a cave (^'T^ijpe^ff;, cr^tontlt^ 
^»'T^a). The weight, therefore, of the roo^ and the defidency 
of timber, conjoiii^ed to maintain that original structure of long 
i^arrow rooms acQoining the* court-yard, wnich originated in the 
materials of their building and the necessities of their d^ense, 
and which were admirably adapted to their climate, and suited 
to the habit which it engendered of Hving in oommunitv. 

As the room of the Turks presents to us the Trichnium of 
the Greeks, so do the houses of Morocco the dwellings of the 
Hebrews, and furnish the explanation of obscure passages in the 
Scriptures ; to the Moorish houses as exactly apphea every term 
havmg reference to houses or buildings^ as those having reforense 
to clothing do to the Moorish dress. 

The Hebrews originally dwelt in tents. When they returned 
from Egypt they fmmd the Holy Land filled with fenced cities. 
They came from the wilderness ^as the Arabs now do into Suez 
from the SahariL They adopted the settled manners of the peo- 

^but tribes identified whh them, such as the Kenites and 
habites, ccmtinued to live under tents. The domestic ardiir 
tecture of the Jews was thus properly Oanaimitish, and is in 
Morocco what it was in the Holy Land wh^ the Jews en- 
tered. 

The Arab under lus tent, and the Breber m his solid house 
of tapia, with its square towers, picture to the life the period 
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of Caleb and J<)e1iiia. Tliis Mchitectnre, traoifeMd to Mdoeeo 
nearly three thoueand yean ago, has here eontioued to subsisi 
while it has been extinguish^-T*ntteriy blotted out: in Jud»a» 
It required the protecting ]n<»mds of i^iina to pieeerve the bs^ 
ions of the chambers of the Assyrian kings — ^which have lived 
through all this coaKBe.<tf agea unharmed liy the breath of heaven 
or the hand of nuin, in Teiuan and Tangier. 

Spain had not her ti^ tcm die Si^r^^ens, as already shown ; 
she received it» and with it her avdiiteetxiie, from t;be same sourees 
as MovpcQo, We are inf<»m[ied. by St Isidore that, in the fiftk 
century, the Goihs had adopted the same mode of building — of 
course fr(»n the Iberians, who are the soiwee of most uiings 
which we ai^ so Ibnd of calling Saracenic in ^ain, whether 
architectinre, blood, manners, or words, lake Judsea, Spain, 
though not to the same extent, bad lost her cnjginal tfpe, and 
Morocco r^nained, at the time of ibe Saracen conquest, the treas- 
ure-house <^ th€( ancient t^^oiM, and the museum of human 
histcwy. 

That Morocco did oontinuie in the usufruct of this inhaitanee, 
may be seen in the buSdings they imn^diatdy commenced in 
^Miin, and in the accounta handed down of the splendor of the 
buildings of Morocco, in the first days of Islamism* 

If th^ architecture of Judsea can be understood and explained 
by the existing buildings in Morocco, does the converse hc^ f 
Would the description of Moorish architecture apply to the 
buildings of Judsea? Do we, in feet, in looking upon the Alca- 
zars and Alhambras^ behold the image of the palace of Hiram 
or the Temple of Solomon ? That question I can not answer in 
the affirmative. There is nothmg described of tbe buildings of 
Judsea that is not to be found in those of M<MroooQ ; but tbere is 
that in those of Morocco which, had it existed in Judsea, could 
not have felled to have been described. The descriptions of the 
buildii^ in Spain, if they disappeared, would not correspond 
with those of Judffia, The architecture <^ Canaan has under- 
gone a change in the West. 

That whidi attracta attentioQ to the lilcnresque and awakens 
enthusiasm, is the tracery upon the walls, the pensile figures of 
the ardiea, and the domes ^th their coIchts. To these no refer- 
en^Qp is piade in ancient writers, and of them no trace has been 
preserved, yet are ibey embeHishments too striking not to be ob- 
served, and too beautiM to have been lost in such an age. Had 
there been an Alhambra at Jerusalem or at IVre, we should 
have taOBi something like it on the banks of the Nile, whare the 
Jews riused their rival temple; in the baths of LucuUus or in 
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the pakees of AntioclL >Greek yirtuosi tlien w^re spread over 
all taese regions, and there were the Ptolemies coUecting all the 
stores of art and literature, who gstrriscmed fortresses with the 
Jews, and who were spurred on by envy of Tyre and rivalry with 
Carthage. 

We have, then, two points most distinctly made out — dirst, 
that the substance of the walls, and the structure of the edifices, 
the roofing, the wood-painting, of Jndiea, corresponded with 
those of Morocco. Seccmdly, mat the embellishments of vivid 
and varied colors, and the delicate lace-work, known as Arabesque, 
did not exist in Judsea. 

The latter constitutes, to omr eyes, the Moorish ardutecture, but 
from what I have said^ it wUl i^pear that it is but a garment 
over it. When, then, was it added thereto ? by whcnn was it 
invented t where was it first applied ? Xt is one of the greatest 
efforts that has been ever made ; it is enot^h to make an epoch. 
We must look for it in some period of greatness, of some seat 
of empire, under some prince pre-eminent in all the attributes 
whkh can command the admhradcHi of men. We turn to Da- 
mascus, to the Oali&te ; we have no traces of it there, and no 
relic The eariiest monuments eastward are found at Alexan- 
dria, and then only in firagments ; and there is neither the thing 
nor the type. Jm it, then, spring up on the soil of Spain, in 
that £Eivored region 1 No. We find it in the very earliest mon- 
uments of the Mo<»r8. When they entered Spain, it was aheady 
filmed and complete. 

It was, therefoire, in Morocco, that the architect\ire of Judaoa 
underwent those changes, expanded into those graceful fonns, 
and robed itself in those rainbow colors. 

There are natural features and primitive habits which suggest 
or account for each of these modifications — ^features so striking 
that they could not M to be Observed, and so beautiful that 
they mus^ have been copied ; these I have described as they 
presented themselves to me. The types which I found in na- 
ture or in practice are of the stalactitic, dome, and arch, — ^the 
horseshoe arch, the traoefy on the wall, the diver^fied coloring 
of that tracery, the half-globe dome upon the cube ; and these, 
in fiict, are the modifications that the architecture of Judaea re- 
ceived, and by which it has been converted into the Moorish. 

On the material the system of aidiitecture depended, and it 
is wholly different .from the classic The great styles of an- 
tiquity depended, not on the adhesion of the stones, but thdr 
form and Weight, and, by science alone, they obtamed arches. 
Thus the perpendicular key-stoae of the Egyptians, Etruscans, 
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and Rdmans, the horizontal and narrowing cirele of the Pekngi, 
the massive rocks carved and transported by the Egyptians, the 
inclining jamb of the Cyclops (Tyritis and Lamos), the column 
and entablature of the Greek, all depended on mechanical 
sdence, and, therefore, the form of passage through a wall, 
became a distinctive feature of a race. The tapia, by its adhe- 
sion j constituted as it were ia rock in ike form of a dwelling; 
they required no mechanical adjustments to obtain the cq)^ng8, 
— diey could make them at pleasure; square, or with a semi- 
circular or pointed arch or a horse-shoe. They dug through 
the wall, so, in like manner, could they cserry them to any 
height, aji§, build them for any number of ages. Hence, the 

rre, massive solidity of the Moorish structure ; hence, the 
nee of all exterior lines of architecture for embellishments ; 
hence, the ornaments of the malarial it^lf ; hence, ike bold 
fodlity and the endless variety whidi they gave to their arches ; 
hence, ike rich decorations and %htness of the interior con- 
trasted with the exterior iiiideh^s and gravity ; hence the adorn- 
ment of that interior by tesselated pavements and variegated 
walls. 

Here was ardiitectnre in its essence : the covering in of the 
top, the erecting of the wall, was the work of barrow-men. 
The carpenter, £e craftsman was required for laying on the 
beams^ and maldng the terrace water-ti^t Within, the roof is 
as important as without ; for as it is upon the roof^tliat depends 
the durability, and I may say, solidity of the structure, so in the 
roof consists the chief embellishment oi the apartment^ 

Nothing is weak — ^nothing fluttered away. Simple, but never 
rude ; unadorned, but never base ; severe, and yet in the high- 
est degree attractive: the .^Eschylean Majesty of the Doric 
order is the very highest conception that even Grecian art 
could realize. The contemplation, even in the meanest en- 
graving, of one of its matchless porticos, in all the stem grace 
of the column, capital, and cornice, is absolutely overwhelming. 
And this cHmax of pure dignity, this expression of heathendom 
in its noblest form, this embodied xaUv, such as the JEellenic 
mind only could compass, we are gravely told was boiyowed 
from the hideous and unmeaning monstrosities of the race who 
paid divine honors to the lowest vermin, and whom their gar- 
dens supplied with appropriate objects of veneration !* 

Coleridge, by transferring into our language something of the 
verbal chemistry, of Kant, prompted combinations of terms as 

* Freemas on An^teotture, p. 106. 
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if they had boen campomuk of simple etenente ; he did not 
give new aubetaaees, but oonferred the &cility of traveling out 
of reality, Wordswortli, using the objects <tf art ani nature as 
suggesting devotional thoughts, diverted the mythologj of the 
Greeks to the aervioe of ue fiiith, and thou^t it a conquest 
Thus, by peopling the forest, the eave, the vaml^ and the s^nre 
with mystic Minps, and Bum>lying them with hidden fOAanii^ 
he contributed h» part to tb^rs^ 
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OOTfilC AROHTTECmTRB FROM SPAIK. 

That the grandest of styles should be known by the name of 
the rudest of piBople — that arclutecture should be called after 
dwellers in tents and tenants of huts — ^that the Goths should 
have ceased to exist before the Gothic was invented is, indeed, a 
phenomenon. The word, nevertheless, has served during many 
centuries all the purposes of a name, and does not appear until 
these latter days t6 havie been the object of criticism or cavil. 
At last the Word " Gothic** became a field of literary debate, 
and immediately of religious discussion. Some articles in a 
magaane, on the architecture of the Middle A^, connecting 
incidentally therewith cotemporary practices and dogmas, was 
the first symptom of the hallucination, out of which arose 
two school^ of mystagogues, theologians materializing dogmas, 
and mathematiaans idealizing forms. In tliese transmutations 
the gross did not beoome ethereal, or the airy grave, but the 
solid melted into air, and the spiri^ was turned to mud ; under 
this double perversion of piety and science we had Hie progressr 
ive developments for the structure of consdenoe, and an arch.* 

* IDEAL STBUOnntS or AN ABOa. ST&UCnTKX OF AN nOAL CX>N80IENGB. 

** The introduction oi the arch ** We are now, then, able to see 

undermined the Gredan tyitem of with some distinctness, the f unda- 

miiAhlAtaref and introduced A do\ih\6 mental muximi of the philosophy 

plane of decoration : the ruin ol of faith. Conscieace, viewed" tn 

taste and art mjMrwning ippon Hds, ihttraet, has no power of disoover- 

broke up sdll further the Roman vc^ more than the immnUableprinci' 

traditional arrangement; caprice, jdes of morality, ^u^ in proportion 

and the love of novelty, introduced M it i» pure and vfell aieciplin&i^ 

new forme of m&mbere add oma- it discriminates and appropriates 

ments into this incoherent maee; moral and religious truths of what- 

ardies of varions shapes were in- ever kind, and disposes the mind to 



vented OF borrowed; the Bysantine listen to this external message 
dome was added (I) to the previous rather than that ; while each new 
forms of Roman vaulting. Bo far truth thus brought before it from 
all is a proof of disorganiaaUon, i9i<Aoii<,inprojportia9Miti8dieply 
VOL. II. 12 
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Ootluc art and Christian fiuUi were deduced from Paganism by 
a "series of oonversationa'' — suppositions regarding me center 
of a vault, were called " tenets,*^ — the change of an ornament 
was a " manifestation'^ — finally a cathedral was a " petri&ction 
/ of religion" — Art was called ** Christian,^^ and then, of course, 
the Reformation could be re-argued upon the plan of an archi- 
tect. 

It was truly a pagan thought to call art-religions the appro- 
priation of art ; it was the very life of Paganism, and justly did 
Quintilian say, that the Minerva and Jupiter of Phidias "added 
something to religion." 

But these thii^ were for those without the vail The ini- 
tiated were untaught art and its symbolism, and to them was 
revealed the immaterial existence of the Gkdhead, his solitaiy 
being, and onmipotent power. " That which was at first a gross 
i^mbol," ffays De Quincy, " became a sublime metaphor, bemuse 
invested with the poetry of art" With us the external expres- 
sions of the feelings of a devout age have been changed by the 
pedantry <^ a learned one into objects of idolatry ; and Christians 
direct Christians back to the mysteries of Pagans, unteaching the 
truths which Pagans knew, and pretend to reform their own 
worship by transferring to ike sanctuary the external images in 
which the Pagans presented natural religion only to Uie unin- 
structed crowd. 

In the religions of the ancient world, Fetichism lay at the 
bottom : the ^>ds of the country, were raised into d^des, or &ese 
were brought down as patrons of the spot It was an honor 

But then eomes in a new prvnciple received, and made the subject of 

of eonneetion first, and of vnity af- reli^ous action and contemplation, 

terward ; the linm of preuure are elicits a deep and hitherto unknown 

made the prominent feitiures; the hannoayfrom wUhirn^ which is the 

compound arches are dbtributed to full warrant and ntjficient evidence 

their props ; the props are sup- of that truth. Viewed then in the 



ported by ribs ; the nos by vauft- e<mcr^ as found in the devout be- 

mg shafts, the ujmght meeting of liever, we may regard eontcienee 

the end and side is aUvuied to guide and faith to be tlra one and the 

^neighboring members. Finally, wmie faculty. Considered as sab- 

^e general authority of vertical missively bending before external 

lines is allowed; the structure is authority, and ever deriving more 

distributed into compartments ao- of doctrinal truth, we call it FArrn ; 

cording to such Hnee, eadk of these considered as carefully obeying the 

being eymmetrical in itself The precepts of which it has knowledge, 

continuHy of upright linee being and as laboriously realiiin^ and as- 

established, the dififerent planee of similating the truUis of which it has 

decoration glide into tracery and possession, we call it cojraoiKXCB.'*^ 

feathering, and tbi ootbio stsxsis YfAMD, 
u ooMrumt''— >WsBwxu. 
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and a security to address them ; ther^ was no idea of proselyt- 
ing the arts ; the wealth of the Votary or the stranger was ex- 
pended on their service. Christianity presented a new character, 
the reverse <^ all that preceded it ; men were to be saved from 
craft and its devices, from art and its enehantmen^ from vice 
and its seductions, from the world and^ its wisdom. It was a 
religion of proeelytism, repentance, and abn^ation. It was 
preached by fishermen and addressed to iMibes. It thus stood 
the veiy antithesis of Polytheism, and the assodaticm of art and 
religion was as essentially an un-Christian, as it essentially was 
a pagan thought. 

Ardiitecture has ^ven rise to these aberrations only because 
its histoiy is unknown. The architecture of Europe, as revived 
subsequently to the eighth century, was from the Saracens ; they 
communicated to Europe the impiUse which retrieved her from 
that lethargy, or, as M. Guizot ealls it, that death bjr the €Qb- 
tinction of every function whicli came upon her aftw she had 
made experience of Rome and her greatness^-Ohristiaffity and 
her hght-4he Barbarians and their v^or. They frtmished also 
the models and the first workmen. Had it been known ^t 
ecclesiastical architecture came from a Mussidman soiirce, emiy 
we should not have heard of ^ the GoUnc springing from the 
Bible,'' and like foolish speeches. 

Of kinds of excellence, or periods of greatoess, architecture 
has frumished the fewest How. many are the admirable lan- 
guages, systems of government, and epoehs of splendor I The 
vflKue human race during thousands of years, have brought Ibfth 
scarcely more than two or three distmct styles of architecture. 
Language is learned unoonsdously; it survives under every 
vicissitude. A political system a founder may flan. In soenoe, 
by the discovery of one, aU benefit, — ^painting or sculptilre arises 
when a few excel Architecture belongs to the cbcumstanoes, 
no less than the genius of ^ people, the climate under which 
they live, the soil on which they dwell, their customs, and their 
belief The knowledge pr taste from which it springs must be 
universal, so also the hai»ts it engenders. 

Buildings are raised for man's necessities, by his labor; they 
are the creatures of his hand ; they are the most penttanent, 
vthe most essential of the types of his raoe^ they have embraced 
and protected the lowliness and weakness of his origin ; they have 
expanded with his growth, hardened themselves in his danger, 
swelled into magnificence in his pride, or arisen to subfimity in 
his adoration. Architecture has labored itself into Hfe by long 
trial i^nd patient progress. like no other art, it is witmn H^ 
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oould emulate tlie arts and ocMmnaiid &e services of their Jdoof- 
iih ccHDpetiton ; and the Spanish pecoliaritiee dT the style pa»ed 
into Europe with their name, preciselj in the same manner as 
that of the Norman or the Lombard before thein. 

The most common and primitive style of Moorish arching is 
the flat wall cut into the semidrde, supported without entabla- 
ture <m wall or column. That is exactly the Saxon : it was only 
known to them after they had crossed the seas ; they did not 
find it in En^and — they must have acquired it in the course of 
their maritime enterprises ; and they were familiar with western 
Africa, then inhabited by Christians. Hadrian, the counsellor 
<^ Alfred, who first brought Greek letters to England, was from 
Africa. . African Christians, as recorded in old Spanish charters, 
built churches in the north of Spain, where the Mussulmans 
never penetrated. By Domesday Book we find Africans settled 
in England at the tune <^ the Conquest Constantinus Afer 
was founder of the schod of Salerno; and the old British 
bards mentimi Afiican princes the allies of their Salon invaders.* 
The Saxon race came m contact with the Saracens in the earliest 
times of Islam by pilgrimages to the Holy Landr-^ey served 
in the armies of the Greek emperors. From the time of Coti- 
stantine, an uninterrupted connection of the Arabs and North- 
men, during four centuries, is attested by twenty thousand Sara- 
cenic coins m the Cabinet of Stockholm, found in Gothland and 
sloAg the eastern coast of Sweden. 

Having thus established the improbability of an original 
architecture among our Northern fore&thers— having shown in 
the previous chapter the existence in western Barbory of the 
style vdiich had descended from the earliest antiquity, and having 
now indicated the channels through which it might have passed 
thence to Europe, and the Unks between Africa and each of the 
races who were distinguished for any c^ its varieties, I shall now 
proceed to the internal evidence the buildings themselves^ 
afford. 

The present buildings of Africa are doubtless exactly what 
they were in the time of Mohammed, and before the conquests 
of the Saracens. They contain the rudiments of the €k>thic, 
Saxon, and Roman styles. The. tomb is a cube, surmounted by 
a hidf-globe vault The door-way is an arch, horse-shoe form, 
semicircular or pointed ; it is shouldered by a spandrel. Ex- 
actly the same are the tombs of India — ^the great monuments 
of Jehangir and Akbar, which by some, from a mistake in the 

* Qonnotind, who liall at «]ie battle of Deriiam,oii the borders of Gloo- 
cestenhire, about 670 ; Ghilfred, Kannlph. and oUiera 
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Bving teaehdre, tcad theee were no more to be hand in the or- 
gMiic lemains <^ elassioal architectiire than in their own nn- 
^shioned thoughts and nnealtlvsted fisM^iilties. 

Independentiy of these a priori reasons, we find this arclu- 
tecture not springing up at any definite mocnoit, or at any par- 
tacular spot, but arising simdtaneouslj amid a yariely <^ tribes, 
suoh as would occur if derived fnm a foreign and a common 
source. Where, then, are we to lookfi^r that source, tf notamid 
that ahnost fiibtdous people^ which at that very time appeared 
in the South! 

It is no novel idea that northern architectare was dttived from 
the Saracens; but our supposed intercourse with that people is 
confined to the Crusades, which, coinciding, indeed, with, ot 
shorUj preceding, the €k>ih]c style, follow^ by centuries the 
Saxon and the Norman ; and as the three are so intimately as- 
sociated that they do in reality constitute but one architecture, 
the admitted ob%ation is reduced, so to say, to ijiothing, by the 
great ^fort of the first inventicm bdng attnbuted to omelres : 
or rather we lose nght of the greatness of the ^fort hy suppos- 
ing it to have been made where Acuities equal to it had no ex- 
istence, and we M into this neeeanty by not sedng how, if not 
of our own invention, we coidd have borrowed the first steps.* 

But the intercourse of ncnih^n Europe with the Saracens pre- 
ceded the Crusades by four or five centuries, and the interoourBe 
of England with .Africa preceded Islamism. The first architect- 
ural movement in England, in thd age of St Winifired, fi^owed 
by half a century the erection of the mosk of Omar at Jerusa- 
lem, one of the noblest monuments in the world. The Lombard 
slyle arose in the south of Italy after these people had come in 
contact with the Saracens, and learned their arte, and employed 
thdr artiste. The second architectural age in England was tiiat 
of the Normans : it was preceded by their conqueste in Calabria 
and Sicily, inhabited by me Saracens, who exeelled, as the ruins 
left behind them attest, in the very highest branches of this art 
, The G(^ic arose ih Europe, when the Goths of Spain were re- 
gaining power in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and they 

* Hie Anglo-Nonnan cathedrals were pertiMM aa modi distinguiahed 
above other works of man in their own age, as toe more splendid edifices 
of a later period 77i€ science manifuted in them is not however very 
great, and tiieir style, thoqgfa by no means destitute of lesser beauties, 
u upon the whole an etwkmtrd. imitmUon of Romtfn architecture^ or per- 
haps more immediately of the Saraoflnio buildings in Spain.** — H a tj . aij, 
MtddU Aaes, vol iil p. 481. 

As we become phitosophioal, that is, as the habit grows of aooonnting 
ibr every thing, we most of course d^y what we can not account fbr. 
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throiuffh France, Uiey soon afterwaid conquered Inland. It 
was W8 people who gave the great impure to architecture in 
t];»e eleventh century in England and France ; and thus arose the 
Btyle known by their name ; not mere|^ raising those buildii^ 
by the wealth they possessed m Nonnandy, or acquired in Eng- 
land, but even by contributions made frooi the booty of Calabria, 
and the spoils of Sicily. It is a remarkable £Eict, that a connec- 
tion so well authenticated between the Normans and the Sara- 
cens, should be passed by unnoticed by the writers up<»i archi- 
tecture. For my own part, when I stood within the north tran- 
sept of the Cathedral of Winchester, where the Norman p<»rtion 
has remained undisturbed, I should have been sure of that con* 
nection, had no records of it been preserved. 

Theophilus dtes the Arabs (of course of Sicily) as excelling 
in a braneh wherein we have least ac^owledged their merit — 
the wcffking of metals : he particularizes its various branches, 
casting, hammering, and chiseling. 

" I%e Arabs,^ says V asari, ^ Imve given their name to a spe- 
cies of ornament, which they have invented in obedience to the 
precepts d their Prophet, and which is composed only <^ fruits 
and flower foliage, and embraiu^ments." May not this descrip- 
tion, so unlike me Arabesque as we know it iA the Pemnsula, 
be derived from the chased works of the Arabar in Sicily, where, 
out of their alliance "with the (Greeks, a character sprang very 
distinct from that .to wl^h their union with the Mochs gav^ 
birth in the West? 

The oldest of t^ specimens we have in Sicily, is the Capella 
Palatine, built, soon aner the conquest of the island, by Roger. 
It approaches to that square form adopted by ihe Eastern 
churches, to which Sidly then belonged, after there had ceased 
to be catechumens, and so consisted ci the iK>lea and meroi, to 
the exclusion of the el6ngated naos <x nave.* The chapel is 
small, but it is one of the most perfect — if not the most perfect 
— ^pieces of workmanship in the world. The floor, roo^ and 
wailia, are completely inlaid, or incrusted, with marble or mo- 
saic There is a wide band running round the apse in Arabic 
characters. This led to its being supposed to be ,a mosk. 

* I can Dot hel^ referring to that new absnrd term ^aology, so per- 
fectly pagan that it was even excluded hy the Greeks, in adaptbg tneir 
own terms to the Christian worship (see Simeon of Thessalonica), (Leon, 
AUazzi, De Sdea Ooar, Rituale Groc). Whewell is at the same time 
endeayoring to exclude the term " nave," where we have got the thiiMp, 
Butwtituting for it> «c«»<«r aisle." 
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Th4 mscription, howewr, k a ki^ string of boncffary epHhets 
applied to Roger.* 

From the suoeeeding r^gn we have the Cathedral of Cef&la, 
the Church Dell, Amigralk), liiat of Jemsaiem, the Royal 
Chapel ci St Peter's, and the sj^did Hall of William L, all 
in Uke maimer the work of the Saraoena. There is no sii^le 
instance unonff them of a hoffsendioe ardi. These is no rault- 
ing of the roof ; but m tl^e Cathedral of CefiUa^ th^ne is a per- 
f^ Norman arch, bevelled or <duuxiiered, and exactly the same 
as we see them in the north of Enrope. T!^ edifice bears a 
Latin inscription attributing to a Saracen the hoiK»r cf the odn- 
stmcticMi, ^Sbe opus musei fi»tmm est ;" but lipase buHdingB 
were greatly surpassed by the Cathedral ci Mentreide, erected 
l^ Wilfiam n. It is adorned with ardies, traced upon the 
walls without, and they are all Gothic ; the floor of tiie Solea 
is laid down in marUe in Arabesque figures; the walls are 
encrusted with marUes or mosaics, or covered with paintingB ; 
the gates are In bronze chased ; the doors and windows, many 
of them, at least,^ are in the <4d dassic style of Greece; the 
outline of the building is also classical and rectangatii, but 
ornamented with intersecting Gothic ardies, which «pring from 
the jamb unbroken by cornice, ci^ital, or lentablature. On the 
whole it. presents in dimensions, height, riehnese of material, 
elegance of design, variety and adaptati^m of styles, an object 
of art unique. It is lingular that Hiis greatest work of the 
Normans in the South should have in it no trace either of that 
styl0 which we call Norman,f or oi that which is the peculiar 
feature of the Moor, the horseshoe ; and the two styles that are 
there united, and which nowhere else are so found, are the 
Greek and the Gothic. At the time of its erection this cathe- 
dral was esteemed Hhs master-piece of architecture, and as sur- 
paswng at onco St, Sophia, and the St. Peter's of that day. 
Pope Ludns says of it : ^Simile opus per aU^mem regem fae- 
turn Tum fuerit ah antiquis temponbus,^ The Duke di Sara de 
Falco, who published at Palermo, in 1838, elaborate and beau- 

« Ugoa FakanduB, in Gamsi BiK 8&edL b. L p. 487. '^aa inscrmtioii 
eorreepoDds with that upoo the Dahnafcic, which was supposed to nave 
heea tne imperial-robe of Charlemagne. Tyachen has, however, made it 
out to be the work of the Arabs of Palermo, a.d. 1182. A baptismal 
font at Oaltabellota bears an Arabic inscription, which is interpreted by 
M. Lanci— "Office (workshop) of Ben Mewid, son of Nain." 

f In the Norman building^ the nobted arch occurs. Mr. Whewell, 
obsefrving the fact, instead of ooncmding that the various styles were 
cotemporaneous, gets rid of the fBud, as usual, by a tfaeor^tiG^ expla- 
nation. 

12* 
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tifol engravings of it, has collated with some of its ornaments, 
fragments from Owen Joneses ^^ Alhambra ;" but it is as Moorish 
as the Alhambra itsel£ The towers are divided into stories, 
and each is somewhat smaller than ihe one beneath, so that 
they have the appearance ci buttresses without being really so. 
The Sicilian author and artist says : — 

^ While this temple was building there arose in Palamo the 
magnificent Duomo, and ihe Church <^ the Holy Ghost in 
Messina, the Cathedral and the Church <^ St Mary at Bau- 
dasBO, and so many others that it is needless to cite. We have 
ascertained that the^irtists employed. at Montreale were neither 
Italian nor Greek, but Sidliims; and that is rendered more 
manifest by the Mosaic work, and the details of ornament and 
construction so largely drawn from the Arabs, which certainly 
did not come from the Ghreeks of the East, but from those who, 
long fimiiliarized with the Saracens, had imitated their manner; 
and that a school of these workers in mosaics existed in ^cily 
b demonstrated by the variety of composition, the fertility of 
genius, and the power of deingn in those days, and Uiey all 
agree with the workmanship of Montreale.*^ 

He then proceeds to claim for his country the honor of intro- 
dud^ chasings and carvings into Italy, and Gothic architecture 
into Europe : the first he deduces from the ancient Greek arts 
of Sidly, the second from the Saracens. \ 

In Spain the Goths were as entirely the pupils and followers of 
the Saracens as were the Normans in Sicily. The variation of style 
fipm the Moresque to the ^)anish, or Gotiiic, was^connected with 
the difference of the social habits of the people. The Moors.in 
Spain remained constituted by tribe — as much so as in the Desert, 
although without its space. The feuds oi the different tribes of 
Yemen were transferred to Cordova and Seville ; and a fray be- 
tween two uleds bordering on the Great Desert miffht suddenly 
produce bloodshed in the Harrow lanes and thick villafl;e6 of An- 
dalusia. ThecB were also the frequent ruptures and t^ perma- 
nent animosity between^ Brebers and Arabs ; and thus thefr 
buildings of necessity retained externally the ponderous and cas- 
tellated form, while their perfection in the various arts of deco- 
ration embellished them internally with stuccoes, carvings, gild- 
ings, paintings, enamel and mosaics. The Spaniards, as they 
recovered the country, were on the one hand, relieved from 
these sources of continual alarm ; and, on the other, were desti- 
tute of those arts of interior decoration : hence a more aspiring 
e^cterior, and a more gloomy interior ; and upon the stones was 
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oonoentrated tJie care which the Arahs had to gi^e to so many 
other materials. 

There hai been a great desbrucdon in Spain of Moorish build- 
ings ; we do possess, indeed, but two remarkable ones : the one 
the fraffraent of a palace raised within latter days, the other a 
mosk, me first in fiune, but also the first in date, being now 
1800 years old. It does not, therefore, afford us the oppor- 
tunity of judging of the progress of the art There subsist, now- 
ev^, some smaller specimens of a latar date, which might almost 
be taken for Gothic buildings.* 

The characteristics of the Gothic are — the pointed arch, the 
arch resting on the column without entablature, vaulting, arched 
gateways, splayed windows, buttresses, the tpin tower or belfry. 
These may severally be traced to the Saracens. 



POINTED ARCH. 

This is. to be found firom the first moment of the appearance 
of the Arabs, in countries the most remote from each outer, and 
in strud^ures destined to the most diverse purposes. I may 
mstanoe: — 

The Mosk of Omar at Jerusalen^, the first building of the 
Saracens, commenced a.d. 6d7.f 

* ** At the place where wo break&sted to-day (li'aval Oamero), there 
18 a reaXLj beautiful church of the Arabesque order. It has two Moorish 
towers, with the si^re and globe ; the interior is ttott devotioDal I 
thought the Moorisn arches of the nave quite e<j|ual for devotioDal ^fRact to 
the GKithic, which it much resembles. Nothing could be more chaste. 
The interior besides was yery neatly kept^ whidi, in these days of revo- 
lution and robbery, is no sQght matter. If it had not been m Spain, I 
should have thought that I was in a Gk>thic diurch." — Extract flvm a 
MB, Journal. 

f ** A Uu-ge square plinth of marble extends from the top of one col- 
umn to the other, and above it there are constructed a number of arches 
all round, which support the inner end of the roof or ceiling, the outer 
end resting on the walls of the building. This is composed ot wood or 
roaster, fa^Uy ornamented with a spedes of carving, and richly gilt''— 
Rubsxl's Paiettine^ p. 600. 

Dr. Richardson speaks of it as the most beautiful baUding he had ever 
beheld, but gives no description. ' 

Ali Bey observes, that *< the great center nave of the mosk Al Aksa is 
supportedi on each side by seven arches lightly pointed, resting upon 
(wlindrical pillars, in the form of columns, with foliated capitals, which 
do not belong to any order ; the fourth pillar to the right of the entrance 
is octangular and enormously thidk:, called the Pillar of Sidi Omar.'* — 
P. 601. 

On the conclusion of this work, there was a letter from the ardiitectf 
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Hie Mofik of AnmHii at Cairo, the fint MuBsulman buildiog 
in Afifica, oommenoed toward aj). 650. That of iTNaser 
^fohaoimed, aj>. 698.* The Nilometer (lancet-nidieB), a.d. 
700. Sheila, in Mbnoooo, date uncertain, probably anterior to 
the Mussulman era.f The Tower of Akamo, in Sicily, ike earli- 
est Mussulman building in eastam Europe.^ The Tower of 
Gibraltar, aj>. 745, which contains a r^ular Gothic church 
window, thouffh now built up. The CatlMtf&al <^ Montreale, aj). 
1174, where the arch springs unbrc4en from the jamb. In £EU}t^ 
whereyer the Saracens aj^^ared, they brought the arch we call 
Gothic It is Ibund in universal use by them, and was so used 
by no people before them. When used by any people, the con- 
nection with them may be traced. In Morocco or Spain may 
be found all known arche»— the eUiptical, the four-centered, the 
horizontal, the surbased, the lanced, the angular, if I may so d^ 
scribe one unknown to us, and formed like a truncated triangle; 
they had the stilt arch, llie ogee, and, at Seville, is to be found 
a sjpecimen of our recent invention, the skew arch ; they had the 
tr^»l, the pentifdil, as ornaments, with a multitude of undassed 
and unnamed fonns, which may, in our terms, be characterised 

to the cali( as given by JeQal Addin, which may be read ip our days 
with some profit, or at feast surprise : — 

** God hath brought to an etuTthat which the Commander of bdievers 
hath commanded us respecting the erection of the chapel of the saldira, 
the sakhra of the Holy City, ^id the mosk Al Aksa. And there remahu 
not a word to he spoken about it Moreover there remains tome eurplut 
abov^ the money granted us by the Commander of believers to that end, 
after 100,000 dinars have been ezpeoded thereoa Let the Commander 
of believera convert it to the olject he lilies besf'—TVinp/tf of Jeruealeni, 

p. ise. ^ 

* ** It is remarkaUe for an elegant doorway, with clustered pillara in 
the European or Gpthic st^le, mh as nii^t he icmnd in one of oqr 
diurciies, and therefore differing in character finom Saracenic architecture. 
Over this door is an inscription, purporting that the building was erected 
bv the sultan Mohammed, son ofthe sultan £1 Melek £1 Munsoor ITdeen 
Kalaodn iTSalehee. The date on the lintel is 698 AA<or ajk 1299), and 
on the body of the building, 696. The minaret which stands above this 
Gothic entrance is remarlpiUe for its laoe-lQce fretwork, which oalla tp 
mind the style of the Alhamln'a and of the Al Cazar at Seville." 

** Th^ pomted arch was evidently emjdoyed in Esynt previous to the 
Rccessioo of the Fatimite dynasty, and conseouenUy Jong before it was 
known m any |>art of Europe.**— Wilkinson's rAc6w, voLil pjp, 241, 288. 

I It is supposed to have been the capital of the Carthaginian colonies. 
It IS held a place of peculiar sanctity, and no Christian or Jew was al- 
lowed to enter it It has been in ruins since the twelfth centurv. 

t The pointed arch is here merely in the substance of the waUy-placed 
to strengthen it above the windows, with a low or four-centered ardi. The 
3ame is to be found in the gates of Jerusalem. 
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as pesnile, Btalagmitio, flerrated, cusped, &imed| dentilecL These 
may be studied in JoQes^s AlhBinl:«a* 



QRAMFEXDXa OF THB ABOH. 

I am not aware that ^ modifioatioii exisls ^m the so3 dt 
AMca to-day, irnkss in a fragment described in the PeatapoHs, 
by Dr. Shaw ; tibis is the modificatacm of tiie Norman upon the 
Saxon, and is to be found in tiie Cathedral of Oe&la, and the 
tower of Qibraitar. 



TAUXUKG. 

Una pcvticm of modem ardutectnre is Roman; but it in no 
way suffices to say that the Roman had vaulta to aooount for 
our having them ; the models of a dead peofde do not introduce 
a new art ; the Saracens did not copj the dassical models. The 
Moon had, indeed, the half-sphere, as the Romans ; but they had 
not ihe elongated vault. The pointed and elongated vault, with 
its inteibdectionB, was, therefore, original in t^e Gotibic, and may 
have been constructed by the Saracens, in Spain. To it th^re 
w^s the closest approximation in their pointed arches, door- 
ways; and windows. The gable form of their mosk rcx>& 
would surest the pointed and not the semicircular vault 
Whenever th^ coveted these in stone here was the point — 
whne th^ original material, the tapia, &i]ed, it could rise from 
four sides into a dome ; but elongated vaulting, and its inters 
secti<His and. groinings, depended upon the mechanical adjust- 
ment of ihe separate stones. Wh^i they came to build in tbia 
&shion in Spain (as in Egypty Syria, ^dly, 4c.), their mathe- 
matical skill would be call^ mto play, and they must, of neces- 
sity, have thrown stone roo& over the lai^ churches and cathe- 
drals which they were employed by the Christians to build.* 

* ** An Midre sideof a chapel of the cathedral of Toledo, opening out of 
the soatbemmost navei is ornamented in the Arab sfyle, haying been ez!> 
ecttted by a Moorish artist at the same period as the rest; and not fas 
might be oanjectqred) ha'ring belonged to the mosk, which occupied tne 
same site previously to the erection of the present cathedral.'* — Wbll's 
AfUi^uUiei, p. 128. 
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ARCHED QATEWATB. 

This is one of the most remarkable features of the Gothic, so 
unlike the doors of any other style, giving such grandeur to the 
edifices, and suggesting, even at once, its whole designs. And 
here the identification is con\plete— the entrance to every Moor- 
ish room is like the porch of a cathedral, and the massive portals 
that close them with the wicket, present in every Moorish court 
the gateway of a monast^ or a eoil^. 



WINDOWS AND STAINED GLASS. 

From tiie want of windows in Moorish houses and mosks, and 
from the great dimensions, elaborate structure, and impcMrtant office 
of windows in our ehurdies and cathedrals, it might be supposed 
that here we shodd be at fiiult in tracing the connection ; but 
the Mo(»B aflbrd us the most interesting rudiments of the stone- 
finmed figures of our window, and the painted glass with which 
they are embellished. 

Above and beside the door in Moorish rooms, thete are small 
apertures for air rather l^n light, generally narrow, with a tre- 
foil head. Two, four, or more of ui€<se ma^ be placed ^e by 
side, and over them a drcular figure pierced m like nianner. La 
some of the Spanish cathedrals, and I again quote Toledo, there 
are windows which represent Uiese openings in the wall, and are 
plazed. In the Alhambra, the Alcazar of Seville, and every 
other Moorish structure in Spain, there a^ to be seen the pierced 
work in stucco^ in the form of Gothic windows ; — ^the patterns 
ci these oorrespcmd with the tracery on^ the^walls, which being 
in color, it was natural to continue the patterns in color to Uie 
open spaces ; and to effect this, where the exposure required it, 
bits of Dainted glass are stuck into the plaster while fi^h. A 
colder (uimate would suggest tlie extension of the glass, the re- 
duction of the stucco, and the substitution of stone for stucco. 
Glass for windows was peculiarly a Spanish art; it was already 
known in Ei^land and France in the seventh century:* the 
stdning of glass xx>mmenced in Spain, though it was carried to 
the highest perfection in France. Two of the colors and sub- 
stances were designated Spanish at a time when few original 
coloring matters were empioyed.f The Saracens were, besides, 

♦ Du Gauge, t. Yitrea. 

f The fine color then giren to stained giaat in Europe was derived 
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proficients in the nuiking of glass, whether transparent or colored, 
llie first I aocidentally fell xupon in the mosk at Cordora — they 
used oc^ored glass for the mosaics ; bat it was opake ; — they also 
understood enameling; and ijx encaustic tiles they were unri- 
valed. Stained glass is, to this day, of uniTersal use among the 
Easterns, who have spread more to the northward, and have 
adopted external windows. A Turidsh room is a nriniature 
cathedral, with its ascending floor ; its entrance oj^wsHe to its 
lights, and its derestoiy wmdows, — for there are two rows of 
them : the lower one rectai^ular like ours, and ftimished with 
curtains, the upp^ one of every variety of shape, and in stained 
glass, and made to correspond with the ornaments of the cot- 
resp(mding panels of the i^MtftmMit 

The i^ertures in the Moorish tiqsia thus became Gothic win- 
dows, and the pierced patterns of the stucco mullions and tran- 
scMus, with cusped trefoils and foliage in stone, with the intervals 
glazed in stained glass ; the adjcnning portkn of the wall must 
&en have been pared away and bev^ed out^ The Moon were 
the first people to adopt this process, as am)lying it to mflitary 
architectcffe : they adopted it for their k>ophdes and embrasures, 
while bows and arrows were yet in use. Their first external win- 
dows were embrasures ; churches were built for defense as well 
as devotion. The beveling in th^ walls is on both sides less 
without than within^ exactly aa it is practiced in Gothic win- 
dows. 



BUTTBESSSS. 

Next to tiie arch itself the buttress has been considered essen- 
tial to the Gothic* This member is supposed to have its origin 
in the North, and 1o have be^n requisite for the passage firpm 
the Norman to the Gk)thic, and from the tower to the spire. . 
The buttress is to be found among the Arabs, as early as the 
pointed arch, and as universally known, though not so commonly 
used. 

from the M mosaics, which were pounded and laid upon the glass, and 
thus passed into the fiimaoe. S^ Hieophilus Div^s, Artiwn Cedula, 
Immense must have been the destruction of ancient relics through this 

Ctice, to which the Moorish mosaics wpre subject, as well as those of 
e and the glass of the Fhcenicians. 
. * '^ In Qothic works the arefa is an incBspensable and goYeming fea- 
jfcure ; it has pillars to support its vertical, and buttresses to resist ito lat- 
eral pressure ; its summit may be carried upward indefinitely by the 
jamb thrust of its two sides.^-^'WBXWXLL on Oerman Churehe9^ p. 20 ; 
Sdedit 
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The square bnildii^ at Gibraltar, used as a magazine, and 
with a sort of pynuhidal rooi^ is strengthened by powerM and 
expanding buttresses, irregularly pls^ on the angks, ajo. 
749. ^)eoimais are aburoan^ at Jerusalem, in Cairo, and in 
Sidlr. 

I have met with no instanee of Mag buttresses; these, how- 
OTer, may be seen in Spain, carried to a width unknown else- 
where : aa ht instanee, m the Cathedral of Seville. 



THE TOWEB AHD SPIRE; 

The early English towers are eopies of thosA^of Moroeso. 
T!h» MocNrish tower stands impart fi:om the mosk ; so do our eariy 
belfries and the Campanile of Italy. The spire has been natu- 
rally suggested by the minaret, whieh may be eonnected with 
the obelisk, heing the only instance of the kind m the ancient 
worid ; and the minaret having been first adiqyted to Saracenic 
buildings in ^B^ypty where it was first engrafted on the Smm or 
square tower of the Moors — ^together they constitute our tspkej 
as seen in the half tower, half minaret of E^ypt 

If any one will turn over successively the pcwcB of Roberts's 
Holy Land, Costes' Egypt, Hope's Gaman C^urehes, Sara de 
Fulco's Sicily, and Gs% Knight's Italy, he will reoogniss the 
features of the one in the other, and trace the resembUmces just 
as if turning over the grammars of various languages derived 
firom a common source. 



CLOISTERS. 

The quadrangle with the cokunns sustaining the advanced 
building of the first story, over ^ open porridor below, is as 
Moorish as if the models had beea sent firom Morocco.* The 
court of the Monasteiy of Bellepi at Lisbon, is the most beau- 
tiful specimen I know. It is at once purely Gothic and purely 
Moorish ; each style seeming to have taken something fixmi the 
other to heighten its effect In the center is a fountain, and on 
each side lines of tanks for water, intersected with stages for 
plants, which are lined with colored tiles around : there are 
Gothic ardies-r-filled with the screen or stone-work of windows 

* In one of the hicea of the dd font in Wlttdiest^ Cathedral, beloiup- 
ing to Saxon tidies, there is a representatioo of a building wUoh n^ght 
be taken for a Moorish-house. 
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— without the glass, as in the Campo Saotiio of Pisa. Is the 
angles of the quadrangle, the limbs of a projecting and wider 
ardi seem to emhraoe and protect a iiharper ardi within. This 
may be seen in Moorish works, and also in the porch of the 
Cathedral of Rouen. The church belonging to thn SKynasterj 
presents an interestai^ fidd fi>r atodying ue mflnATH^ of the 
Moon upon European architecture, and it is in every way a 
building not less original than beaut^uL 

A connection between Africa and England is traceaUe in a 
point where we mkrht least expect it, and at a w&j early 
period^— and that is Solaces. ^ Chhnn^s," says Mr. ^UlatB," 
^ which had been missed by the sagadty of Greece and Rome 
— ^ discoyeiy of which Petruyius never dreamed — ^was made 
perhaps in this country by some fiwgott^ barbarian."* He 
refers to Coningsby Castle, si:q>posed to be of a date prior to 
the Conquest, to prove the exist^ioe of dumneys, \mare the 
alledged date of the discovery in the £>urte^th century. Had 
|ie inspected the chimney in question he must have perceived a 
peculiar and unique method of joimnff the key-stones of the 
flat arch that supports the front in Ueu of a mantel-piece. 
Ihjs process, unique in Europe, is common among the Moors. 

Whoever has visited the East must have been struck with 
the (wiginal character of the fireplaces and chimney-pieces ; they • 
are an embellishment to the room, in what we wotud term the 
decorated Gothic style. Whoever has looked down upon the 
caiy of Lisbon from its garden-fortress, can not £ul to observe 
the contrast between the small neat rows of apertures that serve 
for chimney tops, and our unsightly and grotesque expedients 
hr the same puroose. Whether in the mode of 'placing the 
fire, in the embellishment of the portion of the room appropri- 
ated to it, or in the elegance of chimney tops (so as to change 
them from a blemish to an ornament), we have yet to learn and 
borrow from the Moors. These dmnn^ tops and appliances 
are not to be seen indeed in Morocco ; but the traces subsist 
further nortL^ where they adapted themselves to the necessities 
of the climate. The general resemblance of feature is also 
to be traced in the names, many of which I have already men- 
tioned, such as, house door, barbican, dairy ; but and ben, and 
cabail of the Highlanders ; roof^ staUe, gypsum-house, garret, 
and even burgh, which we have been content to take from the 
Qreek n^;, is after all an Arabic word, in common use for 
pigeon-house, whet built in the form of a tower.f In conjunc- 

* Mid<fle Am» vol iu. pi 425. 
t WiUsinBOirB Thebes vdL il p. 1& 
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tion with these we must take so many terms and usages, exhib- 
iting an intimate connection between Africa and England, dating 
from the decline of Roman power. 

In these observations' I neither propound a new theoiy nor 
a^tate a settled question ; I present the good and valid reasons 
upon which our ancestors adopted a tide, which we use with 
disguiit and are endeavoVing to discard. I trace our architec- 
ture back to the people to whom it properly pertain b^ and 
through them to an antiquity venerable in itself and deeply 
interesting from its association with the inspired writings. But 
it is more particularly the means of ifcv introduction into Europe 
that it is usefril to establish ; for this, if any thing, might dimin- 
ish the odium theologicum which has sprung fTx:»m thia source. 
A. more perfect antidote there can not be than that this " Chris- 
tian" art, this weapon of proselytism^ by which no religious 
community achieves conquests, but by which all faith is smitten^ 
should be itself Mussulman, and that we should owe the archi- 
tecture (if there were any ratio between the supposed cause and 
the effect) which we attribute to tlie Bible, to the Koran. 

What would have been the reply of the early Christians, 
had such a mania then prevailed, to tlio&e who argued the 
truth of polytheism, from the temples that had been raised in 
its honor, or the statues with which they were adorned ? What, 
again, would those have said, whose works are now taken as 
models, had they been told that in a future age of hght and 
freedom their walls and arches should become steps in the 
ladder of conviction, shibboleths in polemics and lists of ortho- 
doxy !* In the long and vehement contests between the Chris- 
tians and the Mussulmans in Spain, both reciprocally used the 
temples of the other, which were sometimes even divided be- 
tween t^em. 

'*^Men have before now been led to adopt Romanism by its 
fancied connection with poetry, or painting, or Gothic architec- 
ture ; and if such men had Uved while the mythologies of 
Greece or of Rome were living systems, they woidd with equal 
reason have forsaken Christianity for heathen religions, in 
which art had arrived at its highest Conceivable excellence. 
The adoption of religious views, iherely because they are in 
some way connected with what is gratifying to our senses or 
ou; feelings, and without primary refeience to the evidence for 
their truth, is a proceeding which seems indicative of a practi- 

* The Wickfaain broth^hood, an association of Catholic Mystagogues, 
headed bj Pugin, voted fkmo uncatholic, in an architectoral seose, who 
did not believe ia the GMhk of the thirteenth century. 
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dnie inhabitants of England, who fint introdoeed it in the 
North, did n ot ca ll thansdreB Croths, hot SaxooB : nor woe the 
followers of T^^lliam, Goths, hot Normaps. The Gothic name 
had disi^peared from Europe m the des^natioQ of any oomw 
try, and the later modificaticn of the s^ie ippeaied, aad the 
epithet was appHed, But there was one coontij in whidi the 
name of the Goth was still proBared, and that wm ^wift» 
That name would have disiq^wared in Spain m dnwhere, had 
it not been finr the Saraooi cooqiiest I3ie Goths had not 
originanjr i^ipeared in Spain as raYj^iOB or conqneroEB ; they 
came in the name and with the aothoiity of the Soman onjMre 
to drive oat the Vandals, to pot an end to anarchj, to protect 
property, and to sustain the laws. The pec^ of Spain had 
evidently been disinclined to espouse the qunrd of the Goths 
against the Saracens ; but, in sid)8equent attempts to throw off 
the Saracen yoke, the Groths must have been th^ leaders ; and 
in &ct to be a Goth was to be a fireeman, and no laagear tribu- 
tary to the Mussulmans. As the Christians reacquired strength, 
they could neither take the title of Andalusians, nor of Mur- 
cians, nor of Castilians, far less of ^aniarda, lor these names 
belonged as much to the Mussulmans as to th^nselves. They 
took, therefore, that of Goths, an ancient and a noble name, 
and assodated at once with their national independence, the 
traditions of Rome, and the authority of the Chrwtian Chmch ; 
and to this day the peasant of Spain, when he points out a 
great monument, will say, ^^Obra de los GodoBP Crothic is to 
Siem synoujrmous with hermc — ^the Grothic times, the (Gothic 
kings, Gothic courts, Gothic laws, Grothic glory. It marks in 
Spanish history the period of stn^gling and triumphant free- 
dom. It is the period which contrasts in all things with that 
known as " Catholic" 

* Palmer oo the Doctrine of Development and drntewnee, pi 86. 
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Iti felidluiui iketclteib itt ptqutncy of iMmttire, lad tccora^ of obier- 
▼ation, we may ventare to predict will give it a high poiitioo among tiie 
beft book! of travel ef the day, eawcAent aa iomie oftfaeie have been of late 
yewcg,-^BaUiMor9 Ameriean, 

We sbodd be pleased if an tMvelen were as entertaining as WaUis, and 
aU ** Notes^ as racy and new as tbeSe " GHmpsef of Spain."— li^. Anteriean. 

We ventare to predict for this volnme a very large share of public favor, 
which we think it most folly deserves. ' * * An agreeable and clever work. 
We repeat that we rarely stnmble on one of its kind that has affinrded as 
so macb pleasure. — AUnon, 

These '' Glimpses" do credit to the eye which saw and the pen which 
describes them. Mr. Wallis treats of Spain and l^aniards as they aror not 
as they are noL-^Batton Pott, 

The antfaor is an intelligeirt and w^^read asan, Ind tells his ftory in a 
very amouted manner. He is disposed to take a very fiivocmble view of 
BpaniafadMuractevaBdmannen,the eflbctofwUoiiistoreBder hisboek the 
more interestiag.«-A4ns Ycfk Ob aer vmr , 

A sensiUe» weH-written, and highly entertaining volume, embodying ma- 
tured and comprehensive views idth ioMresting personid htddent^^Toat^ 

d*A CnfitCUM AA90C€U€» 

It ftmtishes a rich intoHectaal treat.— JKi^oiM/ ProUttant, 
It is wfitton with clearness, and in a most agreeable style, which famil- 
iarizes, so to speak, the reader with the sabject of which it treats, and car* 
ries him on his joozney as if he were rei^y making it himself so skiOfoUy 
and yet So artlessly is the narrative given.— ^dl^fmors Patriot. 
The book abounds with interest and M ws e s M mt •^Fr$emtm*$ Journals 
We like this book esoeeffiagly. AJI tiie aMber iiers is ftiS oTsense, and 
bewt, and purpose. Of dUke beeka we k aye et^ tsi a d ^ %nfai, eommend 
a» to Ais one^— Cibtstioft^ AM m tt . 

It is cbsraetorixed by a ekiae observation of aU matorisl facts md inol« 
dents, a liberal view of «Kisting institatkms, and a style easy, gracefhl, and 
readable in a high degme^—Methodige <luarierly Refriew. 

HARPER ik BROTHERS. PUBLISHERS. NEW YORK. 
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It is a ocmtribation to the literatare of tiie worid of the bigfaeit ralop. , ik 
oomprehends all the iiilbnnAtioa that exif ta in the xmxnfimxm treatiMa Ihlit' 
hava heretofore been pablif hed, hicidly amn^iedi and iti yarioai parti pre- 
•ented with a detail proportioned to their comparative importance. The 
, g^le if dignified and flowing, enriched with varied learning, and faahioned 
with faoltlcBi taite. The work wiU be claiaed with Preicott'i great hif- 
toriei , and ia a prodaction of which American! may jottly be pnmd. It ii 
brought oat in the beit ityle, and in general appearance ii eqoal to the oott* 
lieit prodactioae «f the Englii h pnu.— Journal qf Commerce. 

* * * In ■ommipg np apon iti meritf , we have enly to lay that it ii a 
book richly deaerving the confidence of tbe literaiy pnblie. It ia itamped 
with the improM of carefiil and comcientioiif preparation. There are no 
indicatioM of hurried gettmg np. Ifc. Ticknor haa had the rare virtae of 
literaxy palioaoe^ the want of which eendi so many half-fledged bocdu flnt^ 
taring into print, that either ftll to the ground by mere force of gravitjy^ or 
are shot on the wing by Ae critical sportsman. He haa gone on, year after 
year, adding to his stores of Ifaming, and laying more deeply the foundation 
of his literary stractore, and thos his work has the meUow flavor of firoit that 
has ripened on the boagh. He had learned the extent and capacities of his 
sobjeot before he began to write, and was not obliged to vary his scale of 
proportion as the work went on. — Christian Examiner. 

He has broaght to the aooomplishment of his task a wide acquaintance 
with general Uteratore, a singolar degree of indostry, a refined and correct 
taste, a spirit of ctqtkws , temperate, though by no means ungental criticism, 
a quick sensibility to the beantifol in sentiment or form, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with his subject in its most minute and delicate details, and the pow- 
er of flowing, giacefnl, and transparent compositkni. His hisldrical style is, 
indeed, admirable— lively, energetic, cordial, free from monotony and com- 
monplace, moving with the ease of a limpid stream, and, without being at 
any time overloaded, embellished with the rich and tasteful ornaments ap- 
propriate to literaiy disquisition. Nor Is Imb wanting in poetical talents of 
mave thanordinary excellence.— J^ew York Tribune. 
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DESIGNED AS A HXT-BOOK FOR ACADEMIES, HIGH-SCHOOLS, 
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BY ALONZO GUAY, A. M. 

XHiuitnte^ hjsi dtce JVnsdite^ still Mpt^ WootMCttti. 

ISllO, MUSLIN, 70 CINTS; 8HKBP, 76 OBKTS. 

Wflfl mitod to win the confidence of tiie pubKc, ftnd to Boitain the repnta- 
tioo of the aathor. It embodies a oompend of the latest researches of mod- 
em science in Natural Philosophy, and presenres a jast medtam between 
more learned and voluminoos treatises, and barren and profitless abstracta. 
—Rev. Ltman Colman, D.D. 

From the particular attention I formerly bestowed upon some sheets of 
the work, I think you have very soccessfoUy prepared a book to occupy the 
medium place between the larger and the more elementary works now in 
use as text-books, as yon designed to do. The analysis prefixed to each 
section, after the manner of Dr. Amott, is an exoellent feature of the work. 
I am glad to see that yoa have introdaced so many facts and principles of 
modem science, and have given the papit the opportonity to apply his 
knowledge as he acquires it to the solution of numerical qi i e s tkwa*-B. 8. 
Snell, Prcfessar cf Natural PkSoBopky, Amkertt CoUege, 

I regard it as superior both in matter and arrangement to any other ele- 
mentary work on the subject with which I am acquainted.— W. H. Wills, 
Putnam Free Sckoolf Newburyportf Mcus. 

It shows every where the marks of thorough working out, and that with 
a definite view to practical use in the school-rooin. — Metk, Quar. Review, 

It is a clear, compact, well-conceived, and well-executed treatise, lucid 
in style, simple in design and arrangement. We cordially recommend it 
to schools and teadiers genefally, as a snitaUe tex^book for studies in this 
department. — CongregaHanalUt, 

We regard the book as admirably adapted for academies and high-schools. 
— Wiaiehman and Observer. 

Its lucid arrangement, tlie variety and force of its iUustrations, and tiie 
even flow and simpBci^ of its style, are admirably adapted to make this 
volume ix>t only an excellent manual for teachers, but a valuable book of 
reference for every class of readers who wish to keep up with the scientific 
improvements of tbe day. — New York Tribune, 

HARPER ^ BIOTHERS. PUBLISHERS. NEW YORK. 
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Of tills, wfaidi the leirned BinuieB fau cafled the great work of oar age, 
tiie importance may be conceived when we think that a master-mind has 
thos broogfat together in one view sach departments of knowledge and 
science. Hnmtxildt, who is now an octogenarian, has devoted almost his 
whole life to the ooBectioa of materials for this woric, by 'knxions thoaefat, 
travel,, reading, and'ez^rimental research; and has thus given Ibrm and 
rei^ity to the visfon of his eariy life. — Baltimore American. 

Here is a w^p'k which unites tiie grandeur and extent of oariy specala- 
' tiesTs wi^ 1kh6 inUnesi and precision -of modem science. Akin to the Ti- 
m<eu0bf Plato in iti artistic repose, in solemn earnestness, and calm mag- 
nificence of diction, its most astonishing speculations are based apon severe 
andtigprous investigition. We are equally sarprised at tiie fullness and 
minuteness of Ml knowledge, and the masterly clearness with which his 
hcU are airanged. Indeed, " Cosmoa" is a work of art almost as modi as 
of philosophy. — Lond&n Spectator, 

' H will be an enduing monmoent to th6 memoiy of its great and distin- 
guished 9Xaj^.^Wask4ngton UtHon. 

The wtn-k is unique in ita character, and can not, periiaps, be better de> 
scribed -in t single word, liian by laying that it puts all science under con^ 
tributioa to establish the haimony and perfection of the universal system. 
* * * The engraved portrait (we can testify from some knowledge of the 
original) is exoeUent-^Atbanj^ Argiit, 

fa a smaQ compass we have the substance of many volumes, the results 
of oentarief ofinvestigatibo and progress, condensed, reduced, syrtemadzed, 
and prepared for all men by one amp^ competent to llie service.^Pa^<Zt«m. 

Cosmos is certain to make a great noise in fte learned worid.— fVveman'f 
Jomrnal, 

1 * * This vast knowledge, too, is embodied in language comprehensive 
to all. The book deserves a place in every lifanuy in the land — Prov, Jour. 

What a wide field of knowledge is here laid open, hy one of tiie master 
spirits of ttie age! In this reservoir has Wen poured tiie treasures of his 
iotellect to enrich the minds not only of tiie present geniratioii, but of on- 
born millions.— iilkiiiy Atlag. 

HARPER ^ BROTHERS. PUBLISHERS. NEW YdRIC. 
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